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vhLgj R E A T Name, which in our Rolls. 
^ >' recorded ftands. 

If ' WfV! Leads, honors, and protects the learned 

Ban*, 

Accept this Offering, to thy Bounty due; 

And Roman Wealth in Englijh Sterling view. 

Read here, how Britain , once defpis’d, can Raife 
As ample Sums, as Rome in Cafars Days 5 
Four forth as numerous Legions on the Plain, 

And with more dreadful Navies awe the Main. 




Tho’ fhorter Lines .her fix’d Dominions bind, 

Her Floating Empire {beeches unconfin’d. 

From Thetis Stores, and not her Neighbours Spoils, 
She draws her Treafure, Fruit of honeft Toils. 

Rome fodshd, and plunder’d 5 Britain cloaths,and feeds; 
Acquires their Riches, but fupplics their Needs. 

Sweet Seat of Freedom! Be thy happier Doom 
To Tcape the Fate, as well as Guilt, of Route. 

Where Riot, Offspring of unwieldy Store, 

Enery’d thofe Arms, that {hatch’d the Spoil before; 
With coftly Cates {lie ftain’d her Frugal Board, 

Then with ill-gotten Gold {he-bought a Lord. 
Corruption, Difcord, Luxury combin’d, 

Down funk the far-fam’d MiPcrefs of Mankind. 

Hear, Righteous Prince 1 O hear us loud invoke 
Thy Worth unblemifh’d, to avert this Stroke : 

Your felf lb free from every Lawlels View, 

You fc-arce admit the Homage that is due. 

Let other Monarchs, with invafive Bands 
Lefien their People, and extend their Lands 


By 




By gafping Nations, hated and obey’d. 

Lords of the Defarts, that their Sword has made; 
For Thee kind Heav’n a nobler Task defign’d, 

To fix thy Empire in thy Peoples Mind. 

High on thy Britifh Throne, to mark from far, 

And calm the Billows of the rifing War; 

To fmooth the Frowns on fair Europas Face, 

And force reludbant Nations to embrace. 

As late the warring Winds, with mingled Roar, 
Strugi’d to wreck, yet wafted you to Shore. 

So fhall the Storm, that threats your peaceful Land, 
Roll harmlefs o’er, or Burfl; where you Command. 





PREFACE. 


Believe it will be readily own'd that 
'the Knowledge of the Value of the 
Money, Weights and Meafures of 
the Ancients, is neceffary to the un¬ 
der Jtanding of their Writings. The 
Value of Coins, Weights and Mea¬ 
fures is known, when the Proportion, which they 
bear .to other known- quantities of the fame kind is 
determin'd, which are commonly thofe of the Rea¬ 
der's own Country. In order to afjift Englifli Rea¬ 
ders in this particular, I publijh'd about twenty 
Tears ago fome Tables, which being out of Print, 
it was fuggefted to me that if I would give the Co¬ 
py, with fome other Calculations relating to the fame 
Subjell, to my Son, he might make fome Profit of 
them. This intereflcd Motive I frankly own had its 
' Share in producing the prefent Treatife. 

The fir(l Tables were publijh'd before the learned 
Dr. Hooper, Bifiop of Bath and Wells, his En- 
A 2 quiry 




•PREFACE, 
quiry into the State of Ancient Meafures; mhich, 
if one confiders the Uniformity of the whole Defgn, 
Accuracy of the Calculations, Sagacity of the Con- 
jeElures, Skill in rejloring and comparing Paffages 
of Ancient Authors, and the incomparable Learning 
that Jhines through the whole, excells very far all 
that was ever publijhed upon the Subjell ; and in¬ 
deed had my Defign been merely the fame with that 
of his Lordfhip, I jhould not have prefum'd to have 
wrote any thing further on this matter. As my 
Calculations differ'd not in any confiderable matters 
from his Lordfhip's, / thought it was fufficient 
to take notice of thofe diff erences without chan¬ 
ging the fables in any material Article. New Books 
on ufefulSubjefts, if not erroneous, are fo far advan¬ 
tageous to Learning, that being put as it were by 
accident into a great many Hands, engage fame to 
fludy a Matter which they would not otherwife 
have thought of 

I have been always of Opinion that young Gentle¬ 
men of an Age to confuler more than the mere 
Words of an ancient Author, ought not only to 
take along with them the Chronology, Geography, 
and a clear Idea of the Antiquities form'd by ocu¬ 
lar Infpeclion on Models and Figures; but likewife 

to 
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myfelfon my Skill either in Languages, Hiflory or 
Antiquity; far lefs on the little Skill in Numbers 
'which is demanded for the whole Performance-, 
•which-, bating one Problem about Intereft, requires 
no great depth of Calculation. I queftion not but 
any of them would have executed this Work bet¬ 
ter than my felf Befides, / have hardly Courage, 
I am fare not Leifure, to defend my felf Thus 
they fee what they generally ami to prove, is no 
more than what / freely own before-hand: 

It is the Procluft of Labour more than Judgment, 
con fifing chiefly of Colle&ions from feveral Authors, 
and for which / am much obliged to HoftusV Hi- 
ftoria Rei Nummari®.' Ipropofe no Reputation by 
it, and I hope IJhall lofe none. 
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' D Jl-S-S E E T A T.I O N, ' 

CONTAIN I-N <? • . 

The Principles and Authorities non which the 
Tables as, founded. 


C H A P.'- I 

Of - the Antiquity and Inventors of Money. 

H E Ufe of Money or ftafnpt Metals in Com¬ 
merce has been very ancient, and perhaps the In¬ 
ventor of it is as hard to be difcovered, as thofe 
of other Arts. 

As it is ufnal in difcourfes of this nature to af- 
cend as high as poffiblc, we iliall acquaint the 
Reader that the Inventor of Money was by Ionic 
Jeimjb Writers believed to be Cain, Adam’s eldeft Ion, to whom 
-Jafephns aferibcs it: this Author tells you that Cain was the firft 
monied man, that he taught his band luxury and rapine; and 
broke the pubhek tranquility by introducing the ufe of Weights 
and I,iL-afetres. (The word xpripciTU. in the Original may lignify 





Tables of Ancient Coins , 

any fort of podeffion as well as money.) If arguments a pojleriore 
were ro be ufed in this cafe,. I fliould be very apt to give Cain 
the holloin' of the Invention; were he now alive, I’m lure it 
would rejoice his foul to lee what mifchicf it had made among 
mankind. His lineal dcfccndcnt and name-fake7kW-CVr/'«, probably 
mull have had his art from him, l 'for he was a great Artificer in 
Bra ft ami Iron. 

‘ That Noah or fauns ttnderftood it, may be very well fopport- 
ed by his Image found upon the firfl: Roman. Coins: one fide was 
ftampt with a Janus bifrm's, and the other with a .Rofrnm or Prow 
of a Ship. This is as good an argument as an Antiquary could wlfh for. 
The Came is confirm’d by the Interpreter of Homer in Iliad 5. 
who faith that Janus firft invented a Crown, a Ship, and Bru£ 

d That there was current money in Abraham's time is pad doubt, 
tho’ it’s not fure that it was ftampt, for he is laid to be rich in Cattle, 
hi Siher and in Gold. ' Abimekeh gave to Abraham as Sarah s brother 
r o 0 o Kefeph or pieces of Siher. f Jofeph was fold by his Brethren 
for 10 pieces, 'and gave to his Brother Benjamin 500 pieces. ■ 

Amongft profane Writers there is one ''Rhiilotm Argtmc or Greet, 
who is laid to he the firft who ftampt money; ‘ but Herodotus 
with more reafon alcribes the invention to the Lydians. ‘Julias 
Pollux attributes it to EriBhonius amongft the Athenians md Lyctaus- 
■Some to the Naxians, feme to the Phoenicians, others to loans 
in Thefaly, as appears by feme vetfes of Lucan. C/eluts gives it 
to a Lady, one Hcrmodice wife of Midas King of Phrygia. ’ Amongft 
the Romans it.(lands between Nnma and Serrjins Tullius: Plmy gives 
it to the latter, who was the firfl: that ftampt Brafi, which the 
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Weights and Meafitres-> &c. 

Romans ufed before unfhmpt. It Teems an obvious invention by a 
publick Stamp to five the people the trouble of weighing and effay- 
ing. 0 Silver was ftampt A. U. CCCCLXXXV, ^and Gold was 
coined (ixty two years after, i On the other hand, Saidas affirms 
that it was Hama the fccond King of the Romans who gave them 
the firft money of Brafs and Iron-, for before his time they had 
no other but what was made of hides and fliells, and that they 
were called from his own name Ktrmmca. Thus much of the 
original of money; which has been a great convemcncy in the 
commerce and affiurs of mankind: but whether that will balance 
the mlfchief it has- done, I Hull not determine. 

C H A p. II. 

Of the Metals and other Materials that were com¬ 
monly fiampt into Money , and of forae of the 
moft common Irapreffes. 

e ~\ r-< H E Metals that Money was commonly made of amongfl 
j ■ the Greeks, Roma-,is and Hebrews, were.Brafs, Silver, and 
Gold; in the language of thofc feveral nations, ALs, Ar¬ 
gentum, Aimtm-, deyv^o f, ywooi', Hahns, Kefepb, 

Zahaw. 

The fu-ft Coin being made of Brafs, /Es, gave the Denomina¬ 
tion to money in general among the Roman's, and the whole turn 
of their expreffion is derived from it. = ALn mat are, to buy or 
fell. /Es atiemrm, debt; /Es farm, what is owing to us. /Es 
fc i ei by Cicero is underftood money employed in Ufury. 
ii the Treafiiry, or place where the money is kept. c£;v> 
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rii, Officers of the Mint. /Erarii Militcs, Soldiers that ferved for 
pay. 1 SErufearc, /Ernfcatores, thofe who got money by feanda- 
lous ways. ' Adm-are, to fee a price upon a thing. • d Ohcraeus, op- 
prefs'd with debt. 

Argentina, Silver, was ufcd after the fame manner for money in 
general, tho’ not fo frequently. Argenti Jitis & fames, a defire 
of money, or covetoufiielsr Argentum confnmere, to (pend money. 
Argent o aliquot! cvrcmmicnire, to cheat. ' Argentum locarc fev.ori, to 
lay out money at' .filtered. Argentariam facerc, to bean Ufiirer. 
Argentariam difohere, to go off the Exchange, or to leave off be¬ 
ing an Ufurer. e Argentum pricfcntarimn, ready money. 

Aurum or Gold is ufcd after the fame manner. £ Anri facra fa¬ 
mes, defire of Riches. Fendidit hie aura patriam, a corrupt Rafcal 
that fold his country for Gold or money. ■ The Englijb fcldom 
ufe Silver, but often Gold, for money in general. 

h The Greets ufed ^aAx.oV and rgcOwlm for money in general. 
eLxahvjic without money : dxd-Totav to be poor. ‘ xoAxiCpit to 
play for money at even and odd. k ^aAxid'i'rif Meretrix, &c. 

‘Aeyv^m is ufed in the fame fenfe by the Greets-for agcneral 
appellation of money. Vo 3 deyvqiov y.eOSncu xphu-cira xa\ ra- 
fsstrf. mtu, that is, Money and Riches are called d^yupj.ov- ” Asyv- 
foAcyelv to collect money. 'AgyvaoMyoe, a Colledot of 
Taxes, ejre. 

. Xevcrd; is ufed- in the fame fenfe. " a^utrot, for poor, or defti- 
c-ute of money. 

Halms, - Kefcpb and Zalman among!!: the Hehreaus fignify money 
in general ; only Kefeph when joined to a number figuifies a piece 
of Silver of a certain value: of which there arc innumerable Ex¬ 
amples ill the Scripture. , Thofe who are skill’d in the Helrcnn 
tongue lay that there ate a great number of words in that Lan¬ 
guage to fignify Gold. 


As 




Weights and Meafures-, Stc. 

Brafs, or Copper, Silver and Gold have been the common 
metals for Coin; yet it has been made-by barbarous Nations, 
and in' neceffitous Times, of other Materials ; as Lead, Tin, 
Iron, Leather, Shells, and eve'll of Wood and Barks of Trees: 
inftances of which might be given, but are of little value as to 
die Coin it iclf. 

Nmmnt fomc derive from Hum:r as-, was hinted before, tho' it 
was a word in life amongft tile Greeks. 

Monet a. (from whence our, word Money) comes from Moneo ; be- 
caufe it admonifhctli of the price, value, weight, &c. 

■ Pecunia was fc called from the figure of Cattle with-which ic 
was firft ftampt by Semins Tullius. And Robbing of the publiefo 
was called Peculates. Peculhmi, quafipufilla pecunia, a fmall Patrimo¬ 
ny. Pecuniar,i exercere, to imploy money. Othfa pecunia , eiqyo'.' 
Xfin-CG according to VenioJIbenes,_ money lying idle without intc- 
reft. Some' are of opinion that Pecunia was fo called, from " Pecu- 
<hnn Corio, from the Hides of beads; of wtiicli ic was' firft made. 

; In Greek pieces of money were call’d yrqn t UclTct from their life; 
yie’pict, Y.iqy.a.TO., denoting little pieces,of money as fit to'exchange 
greater. 

I need not infift upon the life.of money in the Couinicrce and 
Traffick of mankind, ’ the principal is that of Giving the commuta¬ 
tion of more bulky Commodities. ' .fo 

Merchandifitig both by Money and Exchange of Commodities 
was ufed in Homer’s time. There is a great, difpute among the 
Lawyers, ‘’whether Glaucus his exchanging his golden Armour 
with the brafen one, of Tydiiles was-to be reckon'd emption or 
commutation. 

I {hall.not trouble the Reader with the different names of pieces 
of money arifing from their different, form, weight, quantity, from 
the Princes, States, Nations, Times, Places and' Occafions, un¬ 
der which .they were coined.' 

it may be of more life to mention fomc of the tifiial Types or 
Figures, with which different Nations {lamped their Coin. 

, ifodor. liiymol. lib. i0. cupl 17. p Homer. Iliad. -. "The- 
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i The /Elolians (bunped upon their Co'm-Hcrcules with his Clul> 
breaking Achilous's horn. 

Alexander, Bucephalus or his own Image enthroned/ with a 
Bird in hand, or a winged Victory. 

‘ The Arghes, a Wolf or a l Moufc. 

The Afpendii, Pahfiritas, Wreftiers'. 

Afia, a boy tiding on a Dolphin. *■ 

Athenians, an Owl with Pallas, likewi/c an O.v. 

Atgufins Ctefar, the Conftellation of Capricorn under which he 
was born: ana on his Copper Money, the figure of Cicero.. 

Becotians, a Fly with a Stag: a Cantharus of Bacchus with a Enoch 
of Grapes. 

Brutus, on one fide his own image, on the reverie a Films or 
bonnet with two Daggers. 

Byzantines, a Dolphin twifted about a Trident. 

' Cephalenes, a Horfe .... 

Chii, a Harpye, likewile a Homer. 

Corey,-tails, a Triremes or Gaily rowing. 

Corinthians, Pegafusw ith a Neptune fitting and carrying his Trident 

Cvotoniata, the Delphrck Tripode. 

Cyrentrant, Ammon, on the reverfe the Silphium, a plain ofwhofe 
juice the Afia fxtida is made, whence it is called the Sr.ccns Cy- 

Cyz'tcenians, a Lyon. 

Dardania, two Cods a fighting. 

. Demetrius, a Neptune Redux, or come back. 

Dymaans, 3, Goat tearing a Frog. . 

. Eretricnfes, a Diana. 

Hadrian the Emperor, the figure of fujlice fitting. 

Hebrews, on their Shekel, Aaron’s Rod budding, with a Confer 
fmoaking. 

Hifiaam,- Neptune on a male. 

“ lafenfes, a Boy riding on a Dolphin. 

Italians'; 
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Italians, a double-faced ‘Janus with a Ship, likewife an. Ox and 
a Sheep. 

' Leucadiaus, a Ship. 

Li via, a ,Ceres legifera, or reaping. 

Locrians, feme a Star, feme a Grajhopper, others a Pugil 
Lycians, a Lyon with a Goat upon him. , 

Macedonians, a Hercules’ s Club, and Goafs Horns. 

■ Mytclcnians, the image of Sappho their Citizen, 

Mctaponthiians, Ceres .with ail Ear of Corn. 

Naxians, a bearded Bacchus , and a Satyre with a Cup. : . 

Parians, upon their Drachms an Aratus.. 
s Perfians, an Archer. 

Pip f ns, a Tejludo or a Shell.. , 

Phihp of Macedon, Bigas, id eft, - Chariots with two horic-s; or 
ms own Buft : on the reverie himfelf enthroned with a Bird ia = 
Land : which, reverie his fon Alexander took from him. 
i-hoeciifes. an hagle and a Tripods. 

Pyrrhus, a Pallas with her Spear enthroned. 

” g Hare and. a Chariot. 

S a Peacock 

"Seleucus hucator, an Anchor. 

Taremmcs. their founder on a Dolphin. 

" Tenedians, a Bipennis or Ax, with two Heads of a Man and a 
woman avene, a Symbol of the puniihment of Adultery. 

Thaftans, a Perfeus-, upon their Tctradrachms a Hercules their 
preferver, arid a Bacchus crowned. 

Thebans, Hercules’s Bipennis,- a weapon which We may tranilate 
aPoll-Ax, 

TbelhHicns, a Horfe. 

Trachr.uans, Hercules fitting. 

Treatments, a Trident, on the reverie a Minerva.. 

Trojans , Tro’.am a Sow. 

I'cfpafa-u, a Dolphin and- an Anchor. a 





7 "Ms of AIndent Coins > ■ ■ 

The Rowans commonly inferibed the heads of their Emperors. 

There arc many other Stamps. Aide Camcrarii hijtoriam rei 

The value and weights of the common current Coins the Rea¬ 
der will find in the following parts of this book. There were 
(ome very rare Coins ftruck of a pound weight, both of Gold 
and Silver, particularly thofc of Gold which the Emgpror Von- 
f ant me fent to Chilperick King of the Franks. b There were but 
fifty of them, with this Infct'iption, on one fide, T1 B E R11 
CONSTANTINI SEMPER AUGUSTL on the 
other, GLORIA ROMANO RUM. 

Heliogakaliis the Emperor ftruck fome Gold Coins of two pound 
weight, which his Succcflbr Alexander Severus ordered to be mel- 

The Ancients were as careful as we to Coin their Money 
in due weight and finenefs, and keep it up to the Stan¬ 
dard ; only in times of exigence they have done what has been imi¬ 
tated by all Governments, diminiflied both the weight and fine-' 
liefs, of which more afterwards. There was this difference be¬ 
tween their infpe&ion -of money and ours, c that the care of the 
Coinage was committed to the inferiour Magiftrates, and I don’t 
find that they had a publick tryal by a Fix, as we folemnly praftife 
in this Country. "■ 

The penalties againft adulterating the Coin, tho’ not the fame, 
were very fevcrc in all Nations. On A Diogenes Sivopats was only 
baniflied for. it. 'Among the /Egyptians, both.the hands were cut 
off. f By the civil law they were thrown to wild beads; which 
was founded upon the Cornelian Law, whereby they were to un¬ 
dergo the penalty of Forgery, and the concealer of the Crime was 
equally guilty. By the lame Law it was provided that none (hon’d 
buy Coin made of Tin or Lead, e In Ealfe-Coinage Slaves were 
allow'd to difeover their Mafters, and they were rewarded with 
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their freedom for it at the publick Charge: I fnppofe that was in 
the cafe where they lerv’d another, befidcs their proprietor. h The 
Emperor Tacitus enaded that counterfeiting Coin fliould be Ca¬ 
pital, with the forfeiture of goods and chattels. It was enaded 
Treafon by the Emperor Conflantine, as amongft us. 

1 George Agricola reckons feven lands of folic money, too long 
here to enumerate. 

CHAP. Ill 

0/Roman Coins.' 

Of the AS or AS. 

HE Romans reckon'd their Money by As, Afes, Sejlertii 
>1. or K,Denarii, Solid! or Airrei, Pondo or Lily a. 

As, Avis, befides its fignification of Money in general, 
denoted a particular'Coin made of that Metal. 

’There is mention made of As grave, which was paid by 
weight and not by tale. 

Avis in the genitive is uled for an adjedive, pro Areis nurn- 
wis feu Ajfhus. Mille Avis and Milk Afes fignify the fame thing, 
whereof there are numberlefs Examples. 

b This Coin was at firft libralis or of a pound weight, and ev’n 
when it was diminiflied, retained the name of Ubella. So Dupon- 
dius denoted two Afes. The Emperor Juf niton forbade the cal¬ 
ling the Students of the Law of one year’s branding Dupondii, which, 
name was given them it feems in contempt. 1 The firft imprels of 
this Coin was a Janus genmius , and on the reverie the Rojlrum of 

C As 
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Is not only fignified a piece of money, but any integer, from 
nee is derived rile word AccotUtiit. Tims As fignified the whole 
ricancc. Heercs ex Ajfe, tire Heir of the whole eftate. juft Co 
ingernm or Acre of land being reckon’d the integer was divided 
11 XJnciic as the As, after the manner let down in the Tables, 
here is often mention made of the §iiadrans and Tert'.v.chis as 
:s of Coin, i 1 The Quadram is called by Pliny Tra0fins: both 
'ram and Tcrjtncms arc ufed to (signify the (mailed Coin. On- 
tadrans was 'nndcrftood to be the fourth part of the As Li - 
:, and Terwicius the fourth of a Lilella or diminutive As. 
be called Bnadrmitaria was the utmoft refleftion on a Gai¬ 
rman. ‘ To this Cicero alludes in his Oration for M. CAius. 
ins the Poec call’d Clytcnmejlra (o. g nadrantiHa is the name of 
umpet in Petromns. 

Fhat the Triem or one third of the As was a Coin, is made 
from a ridiculous Story in Pliny. The family of rhe SerwiM 
a Trials which they fed on feftival days with Gold and Sil- 
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fure the plenty of Silver and Gold would , have done the fame 
thing, and brought down fuch an enormous Brafs Coin. 

As amongft the Latines is put for the diminutive of money, -non 
Ajjis facere, ad Affem omnia perdere. • 

From As is derived Treffs, Quadreffs, Nouuffs, Decaffs. Vigef- 

Some think that Affduus likcwife comes from As, a man in¬ 
tent upon the penny. ' )"■' 

Of the Sestertius. 

QEJlertius is fo called, qa.afi Semifiertius, according to a Greet Fi- 
t ~' gure: for tf&j'ofx.ov nU-iTclhcitloti, which literally tranflated fig- 
nifies a feventh half Talent; yet according to Volufas M<eti- 
av.a.s, fignifies fix whole Talents and one half: So a Sejhnius 
which contains z Ajfes and one half, or duos Ajfes cum tertie 
fcniijfc, is lo called from Semijlertius. “This is affirm’d by Varro-, 
and hkewife by b Vitruvius, who faith, Etiam quartan Denarii par¬ 
tem, quod effeiebatnr ex duobits Affbus et tertio femjfe, Seftertiu.m 
vocitaverunt. And the fame is affected by c Prifcianus. The Se- 
jlertiu.s was a Silver Coin, and never of Brafi, it was equal to the 
fourth part of a Denarius, according to Fejlus Pompeius and the 
above-quoted Paflage oi Vitruvius, and feveral others to be found 
ill Authors. Cicero againft Verves fpeaking of the price of 
Corn, makes 3 Denarii to be the. fame with 1 z Sejlertii. 
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Of the N u m m u s'. 

'~]p H E Ntmimtu when mention’d as a piece of money was the 
lame with the Seflertius. C/cero againft Ferns faith, Cogit 
Scandilittm quinqne ilia millia mummaii dare Afronio, and immediately 
after adds, CogitfScamMimn Afronio H. S, quinqne millia me,-cedis 
nomine ac freemii dare. .Where it appears that 5000 Ntrnnni are 
put for jooo H.S. or Sejlertii. ‘‘So Pliny and c Van-o {peak¬ 
ing of the gain arifing from the fattening of Peacocks, the for¬ 
mer calls it 60000 Sejlertii, and the latter 60000 Nummi. 

Befidcs SeJIertius and Nummtts are frequently join’d by Authors, 
and then fignify the lame that cither doth ieparately. This is plain 
front. 1 Columella, s Valerius Maximus and others. So Mills Nummi, 
Mills Sejlertii, and Mills Sejlertii Nummi fignify the lame; as do 
likcwue Mills Nummnm, Mills Sejlcrtwm, and Mille Sejlertium 

Tile Greek Computations proceed upon the lame Suppofition, 
the Denarius and the Drachma being reckon’d equal. Plutarch in 
■Sylla laith that 1000 Nummi was equal to 2jo Drachma, cotiCe- 
quently one Drachm is equal to four Nummi. h Arijlotle laith that 
a Niamuns was equal to 3 Semioboli, which make the fourth part 
of a Drachm. Plutarch faith that Ciefar left by- will to every Citi¬ 
zen 7 J Attick Drachms, and Suetonius faith he left to each of 
them 3 0 0 Nummi. 

Sejlertium in the neutral gendre lignifics Mille Sejlertium Ntmimomn. 
ft is a great difpute among Authors whether they arc the lame 
word. Some are of opinion that as a Sefertium dignified two 
pounds and a half of Brafs, according to the weight of the firft. 
Afes -, fo Sejlcrtimn fignified two pounds and a half of Silver, 
which {cents'co-be but a.groundlcls imagination; and Gremovius 
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is certainly in the right, who takes Sejlertimn in the genitive, and 
when they fay Milk Sejlertimn, the fubftantivc Corpora is under- 
ftood. Let the Grammatical reafon of the Phrafeology be as it 
will, it is certain that Sejlertimn flgnifies Mille Sejlertii Nmmni. 
The Marks of the Sejlertins Nmnmns are IIS. LLS. H.S. H-S. 
which Characters denote i 1 Ajfes. Bttdeeus faith he hath obfer- 
ved that the millenary Sejlertimn in good Manufcripts is marked 
with i line crofs the top thus HS. 

The Reader muft ftill remember that 1 

. Milk Sejlertii, 

Milk Nmmni, 

Mille HS, 

HS, 

Mille Sejlertimn, 

Mike Nmmmim, 

Mills Sejlertii Nmnmi, 

Milk HS. Nmnmmn, 

Airis 2.500, 

Denarii 150, 

Dracbniie 250, 

denote the fame Sum, viz. according to the Tables 87. u. 5 \d. 

He muft likewife obferve that in fpeaking of Sums above a 
thoufmd, there is often a double £ cliffs, fometinaes of the word 
Sejlertimn or its mark, fometimes of the word Milk. In the firft 
and fecond of thofe Epigrams at the bottom of the pagef H S or 
Sejlertimn is underftood. In the others Milliei. There is another 
double E clipjts to be obferv’d, when they life the numeral Adverbs 
they leave out Centena Millia. Thus Cicero in 5 Verr'ma, H S his 
rjr tricies hi Jhignlos amios Verri decernebatv.r, quod aratorihnsfohe- 
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ret. Ccntena Miffla is undcrftood. So that tljc Sam in Cyphers 
mud be thus cxprcflccl 3 zooooo Nummi Scjlertii, or 3 zoo Sejler¬ 
tia-, n Sejlertium being equal to 1000 Nummi Scjlcrtn. This ic 
clearly enough ex prefled in the Tables. If the Sum is to be re¬ 
duced to Nummi Scjlertii, then centum and milk both are under- 
ftood, and that Decies or 10 mult be multiplied by 100000. 
If you would reduce the Sum to Scjlertii), the word centum being 
then underflood, it mufl: be multiplied only by roo: Thus De¬ 
ck t HS is 1000,000 Ntimmi Scjlertii, or 1000 Sejlertia. So 
that Dccies ccntena millitt H S, or Decks without HS. (J'kis? afttd 
Plutarcbum in Antonio) Airis mutes amnqmcs. denanormn z 5 0060, 
Drachmarmn zj0000, arc to be found in different Authors and 
exprefs the fame Sum, toss. 8071/. 18 r. 41/. But 
Mills Scjlertii, 

Milk Sejlertia, 

Millies HS Sejlertium 
exprefs very different Sums. 

Milk Scjlertii is only 1000 Nummi 'Scjlertii, in E nglijh money 
Si. is. 53 d. which makes a Sejlertium. 

Milk Sejlertiais 1000 times that Sum, miz. 807z/. 1 8 s. Sd. 
Rutmillies HS, is 100000 timeschacSum,or.807x91 /. 15/. 4 d. 

When the numbers have a line over them, Ccntena Millia is un- 
derftood, as in the cafe of the numeral Adverbs; thus H S. MC 
dignifies the fame with Millies Centies H S, that is, 11 0,000,000 
Nummi, or SSSozo /. ,6 s. S d. whereas H S. MC. without 
the Crols Line denotes only 1100 Nummi, or Si. 17 s. 73 d. 

When the numbers are diftinguiflied by points in two or 
three different orders, the firfl: towards tile right hand figni- 
fies Units, the fccond thoufands, and the third hundred diou- 
fands: for inlhnce III. XII. DC. HS. denotes 300000, rzooo, 
and Coo HS, in all making 3 izCoo Nummi, or in Englijh mo- 
ney 5047/. 3 j. 51 d. Pliny faich that feven years before the third 
Puniclt war, there was in the Roman Treafury Anri Pondo XVI. 

DCCCX, 
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DCCCX, Argenti Pondo XX. LXX. & in mmierato LXII. ' 
LXXV. CCCC. which is to be thus interpreted, i<T8 ip Pounds 
of Gold, z i o 7 o Pounds of Silver, and in reedy money <52.-5400 
Nmmni, 01-50741 /• 10 s. ted. 

I know by experience that thole Expreffions in ancient Authors 
create a condition in the minds of the Readers, and that they 
have no notions of the numbers, in reading the Authors. There¬ 
fore I hope to be ex'cufed in. being a little particular on this 
Subjeft. 


Of the Denarius, 

' if' HE Denarius was the chief Silver Coin among the RA 
mans. As a weight it was the feventh part of a R oman- 
Ounce. It is from this Standard that both the value of the Roman 
Weights and Coins in the Tables, are deduced. In the fetling 
of which I have follow’d Mr. Greaves, who may be juftly reckon¬ 
ed a Claffical Author on this Subjedf. 

That induftrious, learned, and honed perfon affirms that having, 
in Italy and elfewhere perufed many hundred Denarii Confulares, he 
found by frequent and exact Tryal the bed of them to amount 
to 61 Grains EngliJB, fuch as he had carefully taken from the 
Standards of the Troy or Silver Weights kept in the Tower of 
London, and in Goldfmiths-Hall, and in the Univerfity of Oxford. 
He arrives very near at the lame conclufton by two Experiments 
that were made of the weight of water contained in the Congius of 
Vefpafian, which was 1 o Roman Pounds. One Experiment was 
made by Villapandits on the Coughs it felf, and the. other by Gaf- 
fendns upon a model. By the firft of thefe experiments the weight 
of the Denarius or the feventh part of a Roman Ounce comes our. 
cx; Grains, by the lecond tfi-’S: neglecting the Fraftion, he has 
dated the value <r 2. Grains, or 7 pence 5 farthings Englifi, allow¬ 
ing 8 Englifi Grains to the Silver Penny. This valuation I have 
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follow’d ill the Computation of Sums, «. fepo^^Silvcrrtij^ 
Shillings the Ounce, which although not cxacttjy jHStf'’ 

prclcnf Standard of the Coinage, <?i Shillings, or ' pujS 

Shillings, is coined out of one pound weight of Silver.) j) 

don't know thefinenefs of the Romm: money, may be a Suppofe'. \ 
as good as any other, and prevent fomc trouble in computation^* 

The Roman Ounce is certainly our A-verdnpois Ounce, but I 
niuft own that I have differ'd in a fniall matter from Mr. Greaves 
in fettling the quantity of troy Grains contained in an Ounce 
AmrdupHf, for fuppofing the Averdupois Pound to be to the Troy 
Pound as 175 to 144, and confiding of 16 Ounces, makes the 
Roman or Averdupois Ounce to be 4 3 7 ■; Troy Grains, and the Ro¬ 
man Pound 5 2.5 o Grains. The proportion that.was given me as 
a true one, was 17 to 14, negle&ing the lad Figures, and con- 
fequently the proportion of the Rowan or Averdupois Ounce to the 
Troy Ounce is precifely as 5 1 : $6, and by this the Roman pound 
according to my Tables will confid of 5 245 ; Grains Troy, which 
is 4; Grains iefs in the Pound, and if it be a midakc is a very in- 
confiderable one. The Denarius according to my fuppofirion will 
come out C 1 -IV Grains: the fraftion is not to be ncglcftcd in - 
reckoning the Pound. This makes it highly probable that the 
Romans'leh their Ounce in Britain which is now our .Averdupois 
Ounce: for our Troy Ounce v/e had elfewberc. 

That the Denarius was the 7th part of the Roman Ounce, is clear- 
from-multitudes of paffages. Cel fas lib. y. cap. 17. Sed & antea 
feire volo in tnicia pondus dendriormn ejfe feptem. 

Another way that Mr. Greaves made life of to find - the 
weight of the Denarii, - was by the weight of Greek Coins, 
clpecially Attick Tetrad',-achms, for the Denarius tvas always 
reckon’d equal to the Drachm-, but thole experiments bring 
out the Denarius heavier: for weighing many Attic/; Tctra- 
drachms with the image of Pallas on the forepart, and of the NoBu.a 
on the Reverfe, he found the bed of tliofc to be %6 8 Grains, 
that is each particular Drachma 67 Grains, and from the Golden 
. Didrachm: 
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DUrachms much the Game. He mentions one from Sncllius that weigh¬ 
ed 134,5 ofourTroy Grains, which makes ic 6ys. That the an¬ 
cient Roman Denarius and Article Drachma were reckoned equal, 
appears partly from what has been obferv’d before; and further from 
the Teftimony oi Pliny, who lived from the time of Vefpaf.au to that 
of Trajan, .who affirms exprefly ’ that the Drachma Attica had the 
weight of the Silver Denarius. Cleopatra b affirms that the Italic! 
Denarius was one Drachm. Cicero ‘ naming the Donative of Ocla- 
v'w.s to the veteran Soldiers, calls it 500 Denarii, and Dion 1 calls • 
the fame 500 Drachms. Galen 'faith that by a Drachm is meant the 
fame weight the Rowans call.a Denarius. This is plain from an 
interpretation of f Aldus Gcllius. Plutarch computes the Sums 
which the ■Romans exprefs by Sejlertii in Drachms at 4 Sejlertii to 
the Drachm, viz. the number of Sejlertii in the Denarius. Strabo 
E frith that in the Siege of Cafilhmm a moufe was fold for 100 
Drachms, this Valerius Maximus h mandates 100 Denarii. Athe- 
V.jeus ‘frith that 400 Attic!: Talents make 240 myriads of Denarii, 
that is, 1,400,000 Denarii, =400 Talents, or one Talent = 6000 
Denarii, the number of Attick Drachms in a Talent. Fejlus Pom- 
pehts frith in exprefs Terms that an Attick Talent contains tfooo 
Denarii. The fame appears by comparing k Livy wich Polybius. 

I have been the more copious in quotations upon this Siibjebf 
to fhew the general content of Authors of all ages and times in 
the equality of value of the Attic!: Drachm and Roman Denarius. 

And it would bring in a great confufion to change that way of 
reckoning, but then the difficulty is how to prefcrve the equality 
between two Coins which appear fb different in weight, as 6z 
and c 7 Grains. 


B I 
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“ State; or elfe if any were fo curious to obfcuve their difference, 
“ as furcly the ICoAAuSis'cm were, yet by rcalbn of their ncamefs, 
“ and to avoid fradions, and having no other names of Coins 
“ that were precifcly equal, whereby to render them, therefore all 
“ Greek and Latin Authors mutually ufed one for the other. And 
“ fecondly becaufe fome Writers (as Diofcoridcs and Cleopatra) af- 
“ firm that the Roman Ounce contained eight Drachms, therefore 
“ modern Authors infer, that the Denarius being equal' to the 
“Drachm, and eight Drachms being in the Roman Ounce (as fo 
“ many were in the Attick) that therefore there are eight Denarii 
“ in the Roman, and confcquently that the Roman and Attick 
“ Ounces are equal. Whereas Celfus, Scribonitts Largus, and Pli- 
“ ny, as we fliewed before, exprdly write that the Roman Ounce 
“ contain’d m their time, (which was after Diofcoridcs,) feven De- 
“ narii. And being natural Romans, and purpofely mentioning 
“ the proportion of the Denarius to the Ounce, thereby the better 
" to regulate their Doles in Phyfick, it is not probable but they 
“ mud better have known it than the Grecians.” But I am afraid 
this Solution will not be fufficient to anfwcr about j per Cent. 
difference in the value of the Coins. If an Attick Drachm of ey 
Grains pals’d for a Roman Denarius of Si, the Exchange was very 
much on the Roman Side. 

The following Tables were publifh’d before the learned Bifhop 
Hooper’s ingenious Enquiry into the State of ancient Meafures appear¬ 
ed, which has given a great many new lights in this intricate 
Subjed, and perhaps what he fuggefts may be an anfwcr to 
this difficulty: his words are as follows, page 44. “So is the 
“ proportion, as well of the Attick Weight, as of their Coin well 
“known: But the value of each piece not. fo well afeertained as 
“ one could wifli. For the Drachma, from whence all their money 
“ is beft eftimated, and which is alfo the principal weight, is very 
“ differently ftated. Our accurate Mr. Greaves upon theweigh- 
« ing of many Attick Tetradrachms, found fome, the beft he faith, 
“ of 2.(IS Grains, which give 6 y for the Drachma: And examin- 
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“ intr the golden Didrachms coined after the Example of the old 
u by Philip and Alexander, as he mentions one of each 

" from .Wfo-r, which weighed 134,5 of our Grains; fo he fpc- 
“ cifics three of Alexanders, which he had feen, that wanted but 
"half a Grain of 134, or twice 47 Grains. Such too Dr. Ber- 
" nard met with; but more commonly with thofe of. C tf to the 
" Drachma. The generality of elder Coins that remain give it at 4 5 
" Grains: Some Arabian Phyficians at 6^,2. S. And it is ccr- 
“ tain, as we /hall fee hereafter, that in the time of the firft Ro- 
« man Emperors it came to be under 4; Grains: and not very 
“ long afterwards to be under 55, and fo to be 4 ofa Roman Ounce. 
“ Thus did the money Drachma in procefs of time decreafc: as is 
“ found by the Tryal of a Balance; and will appear by the tefti- 
“ mony of old Authors, comparing them with the Roman Weight 
" and Money. But all the while we may fuppofe the ponder.il 
" Drachma to have continued the fame, juft as it has happened to 
“ us, as well as our neighbours, whole pouderal Libra remains as 
".it was, tho' the Nummary hath much decreafed. 

And page 55.“ This gradual decreafc, the (ucceeding Coins 
" of the levcral Ages (hew us. And it may be convenient therc- 
“ fore, for the Reduction of their money to ours, to form diffe- 
" rent Tables for them: The one, for example, after Solon's Stan¬ 
s' datd: which may fcrvc, with feme little allowance, ’till the days 
" of Alexander: Another more (hired to the times that follow’d, 
" unto the Subjection of the Greeks to the Romans-, and at the 
"race of S5 Grains or thereabouts to the Drachma-, and a thud 
"of 6 2.,; 7 ; which was equal, as we (hall find, to the Denarii of 
“ that weight under the RrllRoman Emperors; and had been equal, 
“ as I dial! fuppofe, for fame confiderablc time before. 

■ Of this wc (hall (peak more fully afterwards. 

Mr. Greaves is of opinion that the alteration mention'd by Plhn 
in that forecited paffage, lib. 50. cap. 5 . of the Denarius being or¬ 
dered to pafs for 1 S inftcad of 1 o Ajfes, continued from the firft 
inflitution of it in the fecond -Punic war, without any interrup- 
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tion to JujUmaiis time: but this opinion is contrary to the whole 
Clailical Style; in which a Denarius, 4 tinmrni Sejfertii, and 3 o 
Ajfcs are terms equivalent, and denote the lame Sums: to change 
that way of reckoning, would be to introduce nothing but con- 
ftifion : it is not credible that the Writers cxprclTed the valuation 
of the Denarius according to its fit'll inftitution, without regard to 
the prefent valuation. 

He is furprifed at the Grange and unadvifed proportion be¬ 
twixt the Urals and Silver Moneys of the firfi: times, that X Pounds 
of Brals fliould be but anfwcrable to the 8 4th part (for lo much 
or near it was the Denarius) of a pound of Silver; or to Tpeak more 
clc-arly that one pound of Silver fliould 'be equal in valuation to 
S 40 pounds of Brals. 

I am of opinion that- tho’ Pliny gives you the true matter of 
foci, he alfigns a falfc reafon for it: for he feems to attribute the 
caufe of the diminution of the weight of the Affes to the neccf- 
fitics of the Commonwealth, whereas it was undoubtedly the change 
of the Balance of the two Metals of Brals and Silver: and for 
that reafon the Commonwealth gradually reduced the weic+t of 
their Ajfcs, finding the former proportions too high. 

Another method which Mr. Greaves takes to determine the 
weight of the Denarius , and the gradual diminution of it, is by 
the weight of feveral Aurei, it being probable that as the Athe¬ 
nians made their or Aurei double in weight to the fiivcr 

Drachma , lo in imitation of them the Romans . made their Aureus 
double in weight to the Denarius: from' whence it is concluded 
that the .Aureus Romavus falling in its weight, the Denarius like- 
wile of ncceffity nuift foil. In what manner the Aureus was firft 
cornea, and how afterwards it loll of its primitive weight, Pliny 
intorms us hb. 3 3. -cap. 3. Aureus minimus poft annum LXlI fer- 

r jt mam Argenteus, ha ■ nt fcrupnlum vakret Sefterhis 
iiaraSi auori ejjiat in libras ratwne SejlcrUorum . qua tunc crant. Se- 
* CCCC. Pojl bee placnit XL. M fignari ex auri libris : 

vanlatrmaue paaapes mmmiuere pond.us, rmnr.nuife vert? ad-XLV. M. 

This 
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This pafiage is coi-rcftcd by Greaves after the following 
Poffea plaemt X. XL fepm ex ami tikis, pantaiimjne 
hmnnucrc potidtts, iwwhwifc vero ad XLVI1I. 

7r m be nhff-rv’d that Pliny. who .nee 


Of- the weight of the Am-ci lo mcciy as, to ipeary the e. 
portions, faith nothing of thediminution ofthc weight of the 
I therefore think i t is not pcrfc£tly evident that the Denarius 
with it, although it is generally agreed that the Denarius fell, 
1 of an Ounce; and the accurate Billiop of P.ail, and i 
made two different Tables for the Rcdudlior 
dard. But the Denarius of the Claflical Auth 
be the 7th part of an Ounce, is made ufc 
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' Tally lias the expreffion ad Venerium fohere, which Hojhts 
jufiJy blames two Authors For mifmterpreting, one imderftanding 
it as if it were, ad ;nininmm fohere, to pay to the lad Farthing, the 
other explaining it of Intereft, whereas, the true meaning is to 
pay in Rowan money. 

There is mention made of 1 Rigati and E Qttadrigati, which were 
Denarii Co called from the Stamps of Bigie and Quadriga; upon the 
Coins. 

h Cornelius Tacitus mentions Numni Sr,rati, perhaps from the fi¬ 
gure of a Sam upon them: what they were is uncertain. 

‘There are likewife mentioned by Authors Argentei, and k Ar- 
gcn/ci minuti, and JErei Pbillipci. Thofc were in the later times, 
of the Empire and of unceitain value. 

0 / A Roman Pondo. 

' H E Pondo Argenti amongft the Rowans is a fort of numeral 
-- e.xpreffion of Sums of Money, and is different from the 
common Libra, which conflicted only of 84 Denarii or 96 Drachms 
for As, sEsPondo and Mma amonpft ancient Authors generally 
oats for the fame. Budmts reckons this Pondo to confifl: of 100 
Denarii, and George ArncoJa of 96, fuppofinS the Denarius andthe 
Drachma to be equal 5 according to Budmis s valuation, the Pondo 
amounts to the value of an Atttck Mma or 3 I. 4 s. 7 d. Ac¬ 
cording to Agricola to ; /. is. o d. 

It is very probable that the Romans made u(c of this Decimal 
Pernio, or uira, in mutation of the Greek Mma. For what Livy 
- exprefletn by nrgeutt Pondo hna a? fehlras, Plutarch ” renders 
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» G,ilm in his Book de Comyojititme Mcdicamentormn tells us that 
fomc reckon'd 100 Drachma: to tile Libra. However it is cer¬ 
tain that fometimes Libra applied to Sums of money, denotes 
only the Roman Pound of pff Roman Drachms. Here it mull be 
confidered that when in the Tables Silver is reckon'd at 5 Shil¬ 
lings per Ounce, it muft be undcrllood of Silver coin'd nearly accord- 
ins; to the Englifi Standard, which has 1 8 pennyweight of Alley 
in "the Pound Troy. Now if to a Roman Pound of pure Silver you 
add Alloy in the proportion of the Englifi Coinage, it will make 
in value only 2./. 1 jj. 1 \d. But in the common acceptation of 
Authors the nummary Povdo is tile fame with Mina, and makes 
as we (aid before 3 /. 4 s. y d. _ We are not pcrfcdtly fare of the 
Standard of the Roman Coin; and weight alone is not fufficient 
to determine the value to great precifcnefs. It has been in ionic 
inftances very courfe. p Pliny tells that Li-oius Drnfns in his Tribu¬ 
nate mixt { of Brals with it. Pondo is an indeclinable word, and 
when it is joined with numbers it fignifies Libra-, when it is join’d 
to other weights, it Hands for the fame things as ya 9 'J.n or oAxii 
in the Greet:, figilifying the ftme with Pondns or weight in general. 

The Rowans made ufe of the word Takntv.m or Talent in Grecian 
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CHAP. IV. 

0 /the Grecian Coins. 

T H E Greeks made life of Drachm# in reckoning Sums ei¬ 
ther in their own or Roman affairs: as the Romans did of 
. Nmnm't Scjlertii : of which there are many Examples in all 
Authors, efpecially in Plutarch. 

5 A Drachm is the hundredth part of a Mina. 
b Apapr/otH qnajl ^ay/xn is a thing taken or apprehended by 
the hand, d J'gaYlo/xat, or as you would (ay a handful of fix Oho- 
li, which are equal in value to it. 

It is a Weight as well as a Coin. The Attick Drachm is com¬ 
monly reputed equal in value to the Denarius. And as amongft 
tire Romans the Denarius, fo amongft the Greeks the Drachma was 
coin'd both of Silver and Gold. But in reckoning Sums, where it 
is not othertvife fpecified, the Silver Coin is underftood. 

The value of which we have Hated in the Tables and in all the 
following computations to be the (ante with the Denarius, mix. 
.-id. We before obferved that the learned Biiliop Hoofer 
makes the value of the Attick Drachma different in different ages, 
and the higheft according to the weight of the Standard Mina of 
Solon <5 8,4 Grains; but he-owns that it fell afterwards to about 
the value of Ci,j7; which is much the fame with that in the 
Tables. And upon this Drachma, and the equality of it to the 
Roman Denarius, almoft all the computations in Claffical Authors 
are founded, which we did not think worch the while to change. 
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or divcifify in a few inftanccs that may be in earlier times. But 
if this Suppofition be true, and the Reader of ancient Authors is 
rdblvcd to be nice, the value of the (even'll Drachmas, according 
to the liilhop’s Suppofition,From 7 o Grains downwards is as follows. 


6 J)5 -8 o.i 

-7 5 i 

' The Drachm was divided into 1 8 y.igcbrta. or Siliqtue as well 
as into 6 Oholi. 

There were different Drachms in different Countries. 

d The Drachma AZghitea is commonly reckon'd to be equal to 
1 s of an Attich Drachm or 1 o Attick Oholi. d The Athenians 
called it itaypao-S or thick. 1 It was the pay of a Horfcman even 
among!! the Athenians. There is frequent mention made of it in 
Hippocrates. . ■ 

f There is mention likewife made of the Corinthian Drachm, but 
it’s value is uncertain: it is fuppos’d by fome Authors equal to the 

»The /Egyptian Drachm according to Cleopatra ■ 

Obelus or the 6th part of the Attick Drachm. 

There were coin’d likewife the Parts and Multiples of a Drachma, 
the h Semidrachma, ’’ Didrachmmn, Tridrachnmm, and k Tetradrachm'no 1 
which was called the 1 TAaug or Owl, \ike\f& ”• Pentaiirachmnm, 
and " hcxaarachmmn. In lome Authors you find the word 
'‘Pen- 
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* Pentcco'itadrachmum, or j o" Drachms, which if it were a Silver 
Coin, muff have been very large. 

P When the word d%yv%kt is join’d with a number, it is to be 
underftood of Drachms. 

’ There is mention made of B Si, Bos, the Ox, fo called from 
the Stamp; ' it is reputed equal to the Dukachmum, ‘ and was coin’d 
both of Gold and Silver. This Coin was perhaps one ot the 
undented of all in Greece- it is mention’d by Julius Pollux and (e- 
veral other Authors, who (ay it was known to Homer, and he is 
thought to allude to it, when he (peaks of Glaucus exchanging his 
Golden Armour, that were worth 100 Oxen, for the Brafs one of 
Dhmed.es : from whence it would follow that this Armour muft not 
have been entirely of Gold, becaufe a (ZSs being only a Didrach - 
mum, as Pollux affirms, and is likewifc plain from Arijlopha.ues ; 
the Armour according to this way of reckoning was worth a very 
(mall Sum. 

Ota/’.os, Oholus, fo called from the form of a Spit, becaufe 
it was coined in an oblong (liape. 

There are mentioned the Semhboli, the Duoholi, the Trioioli and 
Tetroboli. 

'XciAzoi a fmall Brafs Coin, the 5th part of an Oholus, Di- 
chalcns the third part of an Oholus. 

“ There is even mention’d the Atdlo 0, the foventh part of an Oholus. 

~ The Zrani?, fo called from weighing. Stater as a weight fig- 
nifies a pound. They were coin’d both of Silver and Gold, but 
mod commonly of the latter. They were of different Weights 
and Names, according to the different Princes and Countries who 

Pblippicb, ‘Alexandrian Daricks, fome were Didrachmi, others 
Ut ‘ ,aCUU ' E a The 
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The following Coins arc likcwifc mentioned in Authors. 
r Ko'fn, the Maid, fo called from the figure of Pallas, equal in 
value to a Tctradracbm. 

- T XsA&u'u, the Shell, fo called from the Type, of uncertain value. 
* bLv/aSaAov, Spiihokm, a finall Coin of uncertain value. 

" Aailti, to called from its finallncfo, it was equal to i of the 
Ceratimn, which was 4 of the Ololus. 
b E vtjSa, a Semidrachma, oiTrioloks. 

1 Kidafioe, i of an Entheia. 

'■K^ciTrclTahMe, Crafatalhs, equal to 8 Entheia:, confoqucntly 
equal to a Tctradracbm. 

‘ Tgofmov, Tmzevinm, with a Palhs on one fide and a Tridetit 
011 the reverie; it was of uncertain value. 

d KoAAufSo?, fuppofed equal to the Roman Scjlcrtius. 

' ICuAAwoy, a finall Coin of uncertain value. 

! K.o7\v l u£ut, Colymbnm, of uncertain value. 
f K t^xa. fignifying a finall Coin fit to exchange a greater, from 
whence to exchange Money. 

b <t>oAAie a fort of an Ofofo. 

An,uci§enov, fo called front Oemareta the wife of Gelon.. 
k Air^a, which fignifies Libra a pound weight, is likewife a 
name for a finall Coin equal to an JEghiaan Ololus. 

' There is likewifo mention made of Oiifyfa, or’ the Uucia, 
which the Sicilians borrowed from the Roman Libra. 

......” KoJ'gatln?, quadrans, or the fourth part of an Ololus. 

Tfu, a finall piece of Coin ufed proverbially. 

“‘AoTciqlor, ufed for the As, and fometiffles for the Ololus. 
p TitAAvoq, equal to 4 Chalet. 


Wo? 
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, ’Oth>A)ta(, Cntian Oholi. 

' NufJM from Hummus, interpreted likewife Oholi. 

'MsAiors, Melijfa, an Ololus. 

The vaft number of fmall Governments in Greece occafioned 
a great variety of names of Coins. 

1 'he Mina Attica of Silver. 

NA, Mina Attica, contain’d ioo Drachma! or Denarii, and the 
' ~ Tables proceed on that principle in reckoning Sums of Mo¬ 
ney, where a Mina is made 3 /. 4 s. 7 d. 

Thus Dionyjius Halicarnafhts in reckoning up the Roman Cenfus 
makes the feveral Claffes fland thus: . 

Fifth, Minas XII. cmnfemife, or JEris XII. millia cum femife 

Fourth, Mime XXV. - JEris XXV. millia 

Third, Mime L.- JEris L. millia 

Second, Minas LXXV.- JEris LXXV. millia - 

Firft, Mime C.-- - JEris C Millia. 

In the fifth Cenfus he differs from Livy, who makes it XI millia 
JEris, which is fome miftake or falfe reading; for in the reft they 
are cxaftly the fame, making the Mina equal to 1 00 Denarii or 
1000 AJfes: for it was equal to fb much of Roman money, as ap¬ 
pears by comparing two paffages, one of “ Appianus and another of 
- Suetonius. For, fpeaking of a Ctmgiaritmi given by Casfar, the former, 
calls it a Mina, and the other calls it qnadrmgenos Sejlerttos, which 
is equal to 1000 Afes, or 100 Denarii. 

’The old Attick Mina at firft contain’d 7; Drachmas, but. after¬ 
wards uo/on augmented it to 100: as Plutarch relates, /sncl belidcs 
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him 7 Pollux, Saidas and 3 Hippocrates ainrm that the Mina Solonis 
‘ k Tl\c Mina Attica was the rioth part of the lcflcr Attick Talent. 

Of fome Afialick and Barbarian. Coins. 

J<^ lso<po$o(, Cijlophorns, was a Rhoilian Coin, fo called from the 
Stamp of a Cijia upon it. Fejlns Poinpcint faith that 7500 
of them was equal-to 400 Denarii-, conlequcntly, a Denarius bcino’ 
7 \d. a Cijfophornx mud be about 4 til. - ° 

This Coin is mention’d both by ‘ Liny and ‘ Cicero. 

IaAuViov, fo called from laljfhnn , a City in Rhodes. This Coin is 
mentioned by Bejychms. 

'Tmd’wv voy.icr/j.a, fo called from the Kland Tenedos. On one 
fide of it there was an Ax, and oil the reverie two heads on one 
Neck. For there was a certain King of Tenedos who made a 
Law that Adulterers iliould be beheaded, both the man and wo-' 
man. It happening afterwards that his own Son was found to 
be guilty of Adultery, tile Law was putin execution againil hint; 
and after he was beheaded, the Ax of Tenedos was ufed as a pro¬ 
verb to denote cruelty. And in memory of the death of this per- 
fon, the forerr.ention’d Stamp was put on the Coin. 

f O,t«§o?, a Coin of the Smyrnenans, fo called from Homer whom 
they claim to be their Countryman. 
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by Xenophon it is laid to be worth 7 i Attich Oholi. It was a 
Perftan Com. There were likewife /.Egyptian <n'yAoi of 1 G Attick 
Drachm value: which Coins feem to have had their name from 
the Shekel of the Jeans. 

Aavuto'v mpu<rpi.a. or J'cmr.ii, a Perfian Money mentioned by P 61- 

h Aaraztb a piece of money given to the dead to pay their 

1 Aavcijb a money of the Barbarians worth lomcwhat more than ' 
an Obolus. This -was laid alfo to be given to the dead : Lucian in 
his Dialogues fays that in his Time an Obohis was the common fare 
for Charon, but in Arifophanes he asks two Oholi. 

"m©- is mention’d by Pollux as a piece of money. 

Saidas (peaks of a Cyrentean Coin, which had on one fide Ham- 
raon, and on the other the Silphium a fort of Herb. From which, 
the Succhs Cyreniacus was exprelfed. 

1 Xia is mentioned by Thucydides either as a Coin or Sum ofMo- 
ney, foppofed to be fo called from Chios. 

UToKqj.d.iKOV, fo called from Ptolemy. 

Be^etkiot top.iGixcL, fo called from Queen Berenice that coin’d it, 

Thefe two Coins are mention’d by Pollux. 

AgiwdWi' MfliG/ULci: mentioned by Hefychius, Po called from Ary- 
andes, who was made Governour of SEgypt by Cambyfes the Son 
of Cyrus. 

ICogo-fo not, likewife called Cerfcus, an ALgyptian Coin Ipoken of 
by Hefychius. 

Hvn^on roy.KTfici mentioned by Hefychius. 

T eoTtai a certain Coin mention’d by the lame. 

rbiAisdJW npLUTfic. likewife fpoken of by him. 

Kftra is faid by Hefychius to be an Afiatich Coin, 
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Akeatov & bliipetToii voy.ur, ucl, as the name imports., had two 
heads like the Roman Coin with a Janus Ufrovs, and that of Tenc- 
dos formerly mention’d. 

’Etn^urov, a Coin faid by Hefych'ws to he made of Silver or 
Lead. 

XttAxoh an ^Egyptian Coin of the weight of a Drachma, both 
•Silver and Gold. 

Qcltnog, a Coin weighing four Drachma. 

Kswroe was either a Coin, or a certain Sum of Money. 

’■Hy-aDor, a Cyziceniau Coin mention'd by Hefyehius. 

Of the Talent. 

’jPAActrloJ', or Talent mn, has a great many Significations. In 
Hamer it commonly fignifies a Balance; and therefore the 
Grammarians derive it from TAtjrat, cirro tS T?\r,vcu to Sfog, 
becaufe it fupports a weight from hence comes raMtrlsa, rct- 
A adeem, & raAarJsva, which fignify to hang or weigh. 

The Romans borrowed the word Talentmn from the Greeks, but 
they feldom iifed it, except when they fooke of Grecian or Afia- 
t'tck affairs; and when they had occafion to tranflate Greek Authors. 
Terence and Plautus who took their fables from thofe Writers, ufe 
it commonly. 

TaAoJov (faith Pollux B. <>.) [jAyigot |?i £ cisyvfx 

f. And Epiphanius lib. 1. defines it fo: rckhaTid ’ici,T0 vttsp- 
£«'AAor -no.v cob/Lice/LttM paueot. By both which is meant that a 
Talent was the biggeft of all weights, piireov with the Greeks fig- 
nified in general the meafure of things by the bulk, whether dry 
or liquid, and alio, the meafure of Weights and diftances. 

A Talent was twofold, fignifying either fo much weight or, a 
fum-of money : the value of it differ'd according to the different 
Ages and Countries in-which it was ufed. 
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Every Talent confi&s of S o Mina, and every Mina of ioo Drachma, 
bur the Talents differ in weight according to the different Mina 
and Drachma of which they were compos’d: there was an ancient 
Attick Talent (aid to confift of 80 Mina, and Authors diftinguifli 
that from the Talent of So Mime. This is what J Livy means, 
when he fpcaks of Antiochns's Tribute of 11000 Talents to be 
paid in 11 years in equal Sums, every Talent to be no lets than 
So Roman Pounds; this great Talent is likewifc gather’d from Plau¬ 
tus in his Mojlellaria, when Tranio faith there were four times 40 
Mime owing, Sim'o anfwers, then we muff have as many Talents 
as you and I, that is two. But. all this may mean that the old 
Atticl: Talent was then fallen in value. A Talent of So Roman 
Libra would make the Mina equal to 1 ; of the Libra : which if 
it was the numevarv Poa do, would make the Talent of So Attick 
sauna •. if it is the Ponderal Libra, then it will make the Mina of 
-cos Grains, about our Amerditpois Pound. 

The Idler auricle Talent contain’d Co Mina Attica. Saidas faith, 
via- And Pollux lib. 9 . retailor rS 
ct.r.-v&.x iwow.ro s&utorla fxw.c drhr.de. R hemnius has the fol¬ 
lowing verfes. 

Cecropnrm fttperefl pjl hac docnife talent am: 

Scxacinta A-snias, ■fen mis fe.v millia Drachmas .. 

fw od fummicm doais perbiletnr pondns Atlienis. 

^ > *; D lota , fo tilled from Ettbcea an Ifland near the coalf 
of Attica, is mention d by k Limy. Some think it to be the fame 
with the Attick Talent, becaufe both thole Countries u£d die fame 
weights. For the Mina Enboica was erntenaria, or confiftedof 100 
Drachma Attica, as well as the Attick Mina, ‘ Herodotus faith the 
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tows that 7o Miiw Euhoic* were equal to 7000 Drachm* Attictt, 
. and confcqucntly one Mina Uuboica equal to too Drachmt Attice, 
which is cxnftly the number of Drachm* in the Atticl: Mina. 

It was by the E ttbecan Talent, that Darius King of P'erfta order’d 
the Gold in his Dominions to be paid him. 

Talentum Atgnmtm, fo called from the Ifland AZgina on the 
coalt'of Greece, contain’d tfooo Aigimean Drachm*, which accord¬ 
ing to Pollux make 10000 Atticl Drachma. ' A. Gellins takes a 
Talent or 10000 Drachma for the fame, and makes it 10000 
Denar':: in Roman money, a’nd in E vglijb money- 

‘■Tclamm Rhodium, according to a paflage in Refills Pompeitrs, is 
niuch Ids than it is made in the Tables, being only worth 4000 
Denarii ; but there is, a great difpute about this pafiage, and it is. 
luppos’d to be corrupted : for it is contradiflxd by another of the 
lame Author, where he faith that the Rhodian Talent is equal to 
■4000 Cjiophori and 500 Denarii. 

e Talentum Babylonian:, according to Herodotus, is equal to 70 
Euhoich or Atticl Min*. Pollux affirms the fame thing, and fo 
doth Ailian. 

■ The Syrian Talent is equal to ij Atticl Mime, or ijoo At¬ 
ticl Drachms. 

‘ The Aigyptian Talent, as by the Table, confided of So Atticl 
Min*. Darius the Son of Hy/fafpes the Monarch of Prrjia, orde¬ 
red his Silver to be paid in Babylonian Talents, and his Gold in 
Enhoicl. 

There is forae diverfity of opinions in Authors about fitting 
the value of thole Talents : the Tables are made on the bed Infor¬ 
mation I could get. 

There is another Talent much older and much lefs than any 
of the above-mentioned, which we may call the liomcrical Talent 
of Gold, fuppos’d to be equal to ; Atticl Attrei. Pollux /peaks 
of fuch a Talent. • Enjiathitts upon- Homer reckons it Worth a 4 
Drachm*: 




S Heredot. lib. 3. 
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Drachma ;: perhaps it may be of imccrtaiu value, but that it was 
an inconfiderablc Sum, is conjedlured from the paffage of Homer, 
where deferibing the prizes at the funeral of P atrdclns, he puts 
them iu the following order. Firft, The captive woman and a 
Tripod-, Second, a Mare big with Foal; Third, a Kettle; Fourth, 
two Talents of Gold; Fifth, a Brafs Vial. Where the two Ta¬ 
lents of Gold arc propos’d as the moll inconfiderable prize but one. 
Several Authors write, that amongft the old Greeks a Talent of 
Gold was very (mall; and the conjecture of the learned Bilhop of 
Bata and 11 ells teems to be well founded, “ that this Talent of 
“ Gold, tho’ not cquinumcranc (’UrdpOfMV die Phrafe is) nor yet. 
“ equiponderant (’Io-occfinor) as to any other; yet was equivalent 
“ ChroJ\lsa,uov) to (ome corrcfpondent Talent in Brafs,. whatfoever 
cc it was, tvhofe under parts kept the common proportion between 
cc themfelvcs; a Talent we may fuppofe of the Phoenicians, the 
ft great Merchants remembred by Homer. For Example, if we 

take the value of Gold to Silver to have anciently been, as 
“ ten to one; the rate it bore for a long time in Greece. 'And 
" if we fuppofe the value of Silver to the Brafs of the Cyprians, 
“ or Copper, to have been with their neighbours the Phoenicians, 
“ as one CO a hundred (and for a long time ir has fince generally 
“ went not much above that value:) wc then have fix Attick (or 
c< Tyrian) Drachma's weight of Gold equal in value to fix thonfand 
C1 Drachma's weight of Brafs. 

According to this ancient Talent fome reckon the Treafure of 
King David, particularly that mention’d i Chronicles xxii. Novo 
behold in my Trouble I have prepared for the Houfe of the Lord a 
hundred thonfand Talents of Gold,and a thonfand thoufand Talents ofSilver: 
which according to the common reckoning would amount in 
Gold Talents to the value of 547,500,000 /. and the Silver to 

Or reckoning according to the decuple proportion of Gold to 
Silver, the two Sums would be equal. 


Jofephus 
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Jofcphtts HI’. 7- /hu'iqtdt. mentioning the (rime pafTage, calls both 
the Gold .ind Silver but 100,000 Talents, by which it' feems lie 
jfpokc according.to fome more modern calculation. 

David reigned in Jmhra after the Siege of Tsoy, as may be ga¬ 
ther'd from the Chronicles of Enfebins ; fo that it is no ways im¬ 
probable but Homer and he might ufc the fame numeral Talent of 
Gold. 

I: Both Pollux and Saidas inform us of a particular way of 
reckoning by Talents in the more early times; vise. Tertitmt Semi- 
talcntnm iignified x 1 Talents, qnintnm fendtaletitnxi fignified 4 1 Ta¬ 
lents, feptimnm femitalentnm fignified C s Talents, and in’ fliort 
whatever number was join’d to S 1 t 1 fig lifted the immedi¬ 
ate foregoing number of Talents, and half a Talent more. 

It’s plain that the Latins admitted this way of reckoning fbmc- 
times, from the word SeJIertins, which fignifies ter,-tins fends, or 
a--: Affes-, and in the Law of the XII Tables pes tertins is put 
for x feet and 

CHAP. V. 

Of the jewifli Coins, in which their Weights are 
Ukewife confidefcl. 

A S the Romans reckon'd by Sejlertii and Denarii, the Greeks 
by Drachms, fo the Hebrews reckon’d their Sums of Money 
by Shchels ; which is a word (as thole skill’d in the Hebrew 
fay) which comes from a verb Saha!, which fignifies to weioh: 
it was called by the Greeks triaAoe and trtyAoe. The Perjians and- 
lEgyptsans 
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^Egyptians made life of the lame word, to exprefs a certain Coin. 
The following Tables are founded upon the Rabbinical Suppolm- 
011, and ■ that of Dr. Cumberland late Bifhop of Peterborough, ' i 
. that the weight of a Shekel is half a Roman or half 
an Ounce Averdupois, which according to Dr. Cumberland is 
a I 5 Grains, Troy weight, according to tile fuppofition in the Ta¬ 
bles 2. i 8 i, which perhaps may be a miftake; but as I laid be¬ 
fore, the proportion of the Averdupois Ounce to the Troy Ounce, 
that was given me as a true one, was 5 i to y <J. The difference 
is very inconfiderable, being only ’. of a Grain in half an Ounce. 

This value of the Shekel has been collected from the experiment 
of weighing fever.il remaining Shekels. From the tellimony of the 
laccr Ancients the Bidiop of Peterborough quotes that of St. Jerome 
on the 4th Chapter of Ezekiel, who affirms the Shekel to contain 
four Drachms of tile Lathi Ounce : and is agreeable to the con¬ 
current teftinionics of all the Rabbins. According to this weight 
and the value of Silver, fuppos'd to be in the Tables at 5 Shillings 
the Ounce, the -Shekel mull be,in Evglijh Money n, 3 d. for 
which fradlion & of a Penny, Tliave put ; for fome convcnicncy 
in computation, and approaching nearer to the real value of our 
Silver: The difference being lets than 3 of a Farthing. 

But becaule I will conceal nothing, that may , tend to the in¬ 
formation of my Reader, I muff acquaint.hieif that the learned 
KiiUop of Bath and Wells is of opinion, “ that the Tahmidical 
“ Jems have deliver’d to us a very different value of the old He- 
“ krecD Coins, from what fome great Men of their own nation, 
" Philo and Jofephus, had formerly given us; and that for exam- 
“ pie. when thefc had rated a Shekel to us at near 271 of our 
" Grams, and a quarter Shekel, at 48, thole have.lower'd the She¬ 
ll !-r! ro 1 1 9, and brought down ■ the Zu.za to an equality with 
<r ffc Roman Drachma itnd what the Bilhop faith is indeed true. 
‘For Tofrphns reckons the half Shekel or <what they call the Sicks 
[ :, as a uidrachm, and puts for 5000 fuch Shekels, /jev^iai 

■■ d'pa.yjJ.d-C- 
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' S'e'FXP-M ■' And facred Shekel he reckons as a Tetradraclim ; 
b and fo it is in Hefy chius. Philo likewife, who lived in the time of 
Claudius , pofitively affirms that the Shekel of the Hebrews was e- 
cjual to the Tetradrachm of the Athenians. And this value of the 
Shekel is the fame which is given it by the LXX Interpreters . 
They render a Shekel of 10 Gerahs by Vidrachmum the Alexandrian ' 
Coin, which was equal to the At tick Tetradrachm. 

The Bifhop fuppofes that St. Jerome and Epiphanius, who are 

S uoted againft: this opinion, when they mention the proportion of 
le Jewijh weights to the Lifw and Ounce, mean an At tick Ounce 
and an Attick Pound greater than the Roman. The Reader will 
eafily perceive that according to this way of reckoning, the Shekel 
muft nave weighed 4x67 or 4 x 68,4 Grains: which as a Coin 
would make, 1 s. 9 { d, or 1 s. 10 r d. 

The Type and Infcription of the Shekel was in Hebrew letters, 
on one Side SEKEL B ISRAEL, (that is, a Shekel in Ifrael) 
with an Altar or Chalice fmoaking Incenfe: on the reverfe HE- 
KADOSCH IERUSALAIM (that is, hojy, ’Jemfdem) with 
Aaron ’s Rod budding. 1 •*»**•*■''*** 

c The half Shekel was called Bek a, from the verb Baka, which 
fignifies divided in two parts. It was the fame with the Didrach- 
mum, or what they call the Sicks profanus. 

The Pole-Tax of the Jews under the Government of the Ro¬ 
mans was this Vidrachm. 

The Zuxa was the fourth part of a Shekel, for fo the fourth 
part of a Shekel 1 Samuel ix. is tranflated by the Chaldee Pa- 
. raphraift. This is not mention’d in the Tables, becaufe not fo 
common. 

d Gerah was the twentieth part of a Shekel, and is underflood 
to be the fame with Agorah mention’d 1 Samuel ii. 36. The ■ 
LXX interpret Gerah an Obolus, which is the fmall Coin that 
comes the nearefl to it; but a Gerah being v i of a Tetradrachm, muff 

have 

HdycKms tn^i; TneJJ’fr/u.cv *VJi» 5 i'. c Gen. 14. ti Eiod. 38. * Exodus 30, & 13. 
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mnl^c the number Co. The pondcr.il Maneh confided only of 
jo Shekels. The Talent was the fame in both, confiding of 3000 
Shekels.' 

There is another paffage concerning the weight of Abfalont's 
hair, which is (aid to weigh zoo Shekels, z Saits. xiv. iff. This 
Jofefhus calls yMines, which would make the Mina to confidof 
40 Shekels, and hath made fbmc imagine, there were Skis TruWach- 
mi. For the clearing of this mattciT refer the Reader to the learn¬ 
ed Bifliop of Bath and Wells, in his ingenious enquiry into the 
State of ancient Heights and Meafttres, fag. tpC. the whole being 
too long to infert here. 

The R ahhins affirm that th oje-wifi Weights and Coins received 
a confidcrablc alteration after the Balyloni/j Captivity, of which 
there cannot be a more diftinft Account than what is given by the 
abovc-mention’d learned Prelate. “ Tile Standard of their Money 
■“.under the fccond Temple was ; of that under the firft. Theft 
" new pieces of Money went alfo under different names, than thole 
“ had with which they nearly corrcfpondcd. For the of the 
“ old Shekel was dyled a SeU ; and the { of a half Shekel was cal- 
“ ed a Tohba ; and the } of a quarter Shekel, a- Deinar ; and rite 
“ Gera, which'was the to of an old Shekel, and was now to be 
“ the 2.4 of the new Seta, tho’ it remained in the account, yet 
“ took a new name; and .was termed a Mea. Theft Chaldaick 
“ or Syriack appellations (as all are fo, excepting the Debtor) theft 
“ new Coins arc prefumed to have brought from Babylon : 
■“ and-another Coin was alfo added thence to the old number; 
“ which was a double Sela, and i of a double Shekel, and called 
“ a Darcon. All theft pieces of money down to. the Gera ; or as 
“ they call it Mea, which is they fay the loweft S iver piece; and 
“ alfo the minuter Sttbdivifions of the weight of that Species into 
■ “ Grains, and Perntas-, are with the relation they bear to one a- 
“ nother reprefented in the Table fnbjoined. 
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The Weak is believed to be a Chaldaan word. The Chaldeean Pa- 
rapbrajl renders Gerah (Exod. xxx. Ezek.xU.) by Meah, as the LXX 
does by Obolus. The Sola confiding of 14 Meahs, and the 
Shekel of 20 Gerahs, the Deinar of 6,. and the quarter Shekel of 5, 
will make the Shekel bigger by one fixth part. The learned Pre¬ 
late abovemention’d is of opinion that this increafe of the Jenvifi 
money after the Babylonifi captivity, is but an invention of the 
Rabbins, and that Jofephus and Philo, who dill make the Jenxifi 
“ Shekel ual to the Attick Tetradrachm, mull be allowed to take 
“ place before the Compeer of tha Mifna, their authentick tradi- 
“ tion, if wrote as early as they would have it, and in the time 
« of Adrian ; and as for the Talmud or Comments on that Mifna, 
“ they are undoubtedly late compofitions of hearfays, and taken 
“ up at a great didance from the times they (peak of. 

He has given a mod ingenious reafon for this invention: which 
I will fet down in his own words. “ For when upon the dedru- 
“ dtion of the Temple by Titus, the Jexos were condrained to pay 
« the half Shekel yearly due to That, into the Roman Trealury; it 
“ was then their intered to bring this offering to a low Edimate, 
“ at feme favourable opportunity: And this they might effeid, to 
the diminution of it to a fixth part, if they could perluadeone 
ct of the mild Emperors after Hadrian, who had not been provoked 
“ by them, Alexander for example, that fuch Shekels as had 
“ been coined by their late Princes, fuch as they now fliew to per- 
fuade us into that opinion, were the old ones in which that 
G ,c duty 
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“ duty was to be paid by their Law. And fuch a pcrfiiafion 
“ might be the mote acceptable to the Romans-, bccaufc it nave 
“ then- Standard fo high an Antiquity, and made it as old as Mo¬ 
’s fes. For fuch a notion from the Jews would have been as flat- 
“ coring now to their'Mailers, as the Coinage had been before: 
“ And they might by it claim home kindred with them, as their 
“ Anccftors had prepared for it before; when in their exigence 
“ they challenged kindred with the Spartans-, who, as Ditmyfw.s Ila- 
“ Ucarnajfeits tells us, had a better title to that ambitious pretence. 

He propolis the Phmiicimi money as a medium to attain the 
knowledge of the Hebrew, for fcvcral very weighty confederations; 
particularly the Tyrian Talent is faid by ancient Authors to be equal 

There is mention made in. the Scriptures, of a Kefitah or Lamb, 
Gen. xxx-iii. i<>. And he bought a parcel of afield, where he had 
fpread his Tent, at the hand of the Children of Hamor Sheehan’s fa¬ 
ther, for an hundred pieces of money, ■ ( Kefitoth, ' which Jignifies 
Lambs. Emery one gave him a piece of money, Job xlii. 
i i. This piece of'Money was fo called from the Stamp of a 

When the Word Kefeph is put with a number in the Old Tejla- 
inent, and rendered in our tranflation pieces of Money, it is com¬ 
monly underftood of Shekels. 

In the new Tejlament the Coins commonly mention’d ate the 
Roman Denarius, the As, the Affanum, Matth. x. zj. determin’d 
by Cleopatra to be r of the As : (fuadrmis, •, of an As. Matth. v. 
i«. and the half of the -§uadrans called tetfloh which we tranflate 
a Mite. 
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CHAP. VI. 

0/ the Proportion of the f/alue of Gold to Silver 
amongf the Ancients , and of their Gold Coins. 

op—"> H E loved Rate of Gold we find mention’d amrjgft the 
Rowans, came from an accidental caule. The vad quan- 
' tity of Gold which Julius C.efar had got by plundering 
Cities and Temples (which, as Suetonius faith, he deftroy’d from a 
motive of Covetoufiiefs, rather than Revenge) made it fitch a drug, 
that ‘he exchanged a Pound of Gold for ; ooo Nurnmi: In jooo Num- 
there are 7 j o Denarii, and in a pound 84 Denarii-, therefore ac¬ 
cording; tothis Reckoning, the proportion of the value of Gold to 
that of Silver is as 7 5 o to 8 4, or as 1 1 3 to 14, which is nearly as $ 
to I. Some Authors from this pafiage of Suetonius infer thac the 
proportion was 7 j to 1 ; but this miftake arifeth from their con- 
lidering the Roman Ounce as confiding of 8 Denarii as the' At- 
tkk, whereas it confided but of (even. 

The mod common, conftant, and dated rate of Gold to Sil¬ 
ver was' the Decuple, which k Julius Pollux confirms from Menander 
the Poet, calling a. Talent of Gold cfsxarrtAaylor. 

- 'Thus Hcfychius from Polemarchus ; An Aureus is 1 Drachms, 
and a Drachm of Gold is worth 1 o Drachms of Siher. J The fame 
proportion is afhgn’d by Limy, it being permitted to the JEtohans 
ropay one Talent of Gold for 1 o of Silver. The fame proportion 
is allowed by ' Suidas. 

G i The 
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The diiodccuple proportion is mention’d by Plato in Hipparcbo, 
who makes Silver to Gold J'oJWfttcnoi'. 

Stauiflaus Grfepjius a learned Polamlcr endeavours to cfhhlilh the 
dnoilecuplc proportion among the Jews, by comparing fome palfa- 
ges of Scripture together, and with others in Jofephns. , But I be¬ 
lieve they will hardly prove his point. The proportion of the 
value ofthofe Metals amongft the Jews, was the fame as amongft 
their neighbour Nations. 

- There is another proportion affign'd for the Claffical age, wiz. 
that of ti j to r: Which they lay is plain, bccaufe the R omav Au¬ 
reus, fuppofing it equal to the Attic!; Didrachm, was exchang’d for 
a5 Denarii. This indeed .is evident; for centum Aurci, the fee of 
Advocates in Ulpian, is exprefrd by Tacitus, data Seftertia. That 
is ioo Awe: tire cqiial to ioooo Nmnmi ; or i Aureus equal to 
100 Nnmmi: from which' it follows that z Drachms of Gold were 
worth 15 in Silver, 100 Nnmmi being 15 Drachm,c or Denarii. 
And the Cent mi Nmnmi of 1 Tacitus is called by c Suetonius an Au¬ 
reus, both of them /peaking of the Liberality of Otho to Gallm’s 
Guards. 

Dion affirms dircftly that an Aureus was worth aj Drachma, 
which Xipbiiinus reads aj Denarii. ■ 

But here a difficulty anfeth; for it was as certainly known that 
ihe Attich Aurci changed at the rate of 10 Drachma of Silver for 
1 of Gold. Zona-,-as faith in exprefi Terms, that amongft the Ro¬ 
mans an Aureus was exchanged for z 5 Drachma:, amongft the Athe¬ 
nians only for zo. If the Coins were of the fume fmenefi and 
weight, this would make a great difference in tile value of the two 
Mettals in. two Cities, winch were in conftanc Commerce with 
one another. This is a dire£t impoifibility, bccaufe the Silver would 
be exported from the one place, and the Gold from the other, 
until the Balance was juftly fettled. There are but two ways of 
folving this difficulty, by fuppofing the Roman Aureus finer, or lieu- 
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vierthan Aro'Att'tch. G. Agricola and fomc others take the former, 
and Gromrjws I think for very good reafon the latter. 

Agricola reafons thus: Crates a Cornicle Athenian Poet, makes 
the Semi [ext a. of an Aureus equal to 8 Oboli, .therefore r (> Oboli 
were equal to a Scxta, but 6 Oboli were equal to a Drachm- There¬ 
fore 6 times i 6, making ;><? Oboli , or i <J Silver Drachms;, were 
equal to the Aureus of %■ Drachms. Confcqueiitly there mud have 
been one 5 th part Brafs in it; for if ic had been of pure Gold 
like the Darich, it would have been exchang’d for 10 Silver Drachms. 

But the misfortune of this Argument is, that the Athenian Didrachm 
and Darich Stater were commonly exchang’d for one another: and 
the Athenians had the reputation of having the fined and faired 
Coins in the world. xaAAisw. ncivlah &cc. Arijlophancs. 

They urge likewifo for this opinion of the proportion of Gold 
to Silver, being 1 z t to 1, a padage of Pliny, where he faith the 
P.yflin, a fort of fubftance which the Ladies fpun into thread, was 
exchanged like Gold for 4 Denarii the fcruple. That makes the 
/ 14 ft rii. But this paifage is nothing to the purpofe, 

lor if Drachma here be meant of the Attich Drachm of which the 
iu-.-cu. made two, it will make the proportion of u to 1. If it 
be underftood of the Roman Drachm one 8 th of their Ounce, it 
will make it 13,7 to 1, neither of which is to the purpofe. There¬ 
fore in all appearance Pliny put a round number near the truth rather 
than a fraction. For which reafon Gronomius believes that the Decuple 
proportion fubfifted, but that the Rowan Aurei were fird of a great¬ 
er weight. than the Athenian Didrachmus, which he thinks is judi- 
iaed by the weights of foveral dill extant. The Roman Aurei, 
which were fird coin’d of 7 t Scruples came by degrees in Con- 
; s time to be only 4 Scruples, called Solidi, and fomecimcs 
ScxtuLe. 

A padage 111 the Code, de Argenti pretio, tuns thus, Jubemus v.i pro 
f a a am quis Thefauris fuerit illauirus, inferendi- Anri 
p f It t , it a ut pro Jingulis libris Argenti, quinos folidos in- ■ 

ferat. Suppofing the Solidi to be 4 Scruples, 10 Scruples of 
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Gold were changed for 188 Semples of-Silver, this makes the pro¬ 
portion of Gold to Silver as 14 } to 1. 

* There were of Grecian Gold Coins, the Stater Aureus Atticus, 
which was a Didrachm, tile weight of two Drachms. 

Alio fome Tctradrachms called ThcJLvy.ic Acevg/.wnxcu, noBitte lau~ 
reolicx, from the 'Stamp of an Owl upon them. 

There was likewife the Stater Aureus Philipp,cits, Didrachms flruck 
by Philip of Madden. Horace terms them in fhort,* Philippas. 

Rettulit acceptos regale vomifma Philippas. 

Thofe according to their weight and die Decuple proportion of 
Gold to Silver, which then obtain'd, were worth zo Drachm or 
- Denarii, or 1 z s. 11 d. It was obferv’d before that the Roman 
Aurei falflv fuppos’dto be of the.fame weight, were worth z 'j De- 

Stater Alexandrians, fome Didrachms, fome Tridrachms. 

Stater Aureus Prufli King of Bithynia. . 

b Stater Cyziccnkus, exchanged for z 8 Atticl: Drachms, i. e. 1 8 s. 1 d. 
Some make the Stater Alexandrians, and the Stater Philippicits of 
the fame value with the Stater Cyziccnicus: and accordingly they 
are dated in the Tables. 

The Cyzicenian Staters were ftampt with the figure of a Cybcle. 

There is mention made of a Stater of the Phocaita, by Thucy¬ 
dides. Phocaa was a City in Ionia. 

Acttp.y.of or Aciet'.y-oc, ' firft they were coin’d Dithacbmpbat after¬ 
wards they were coin'd Tetradrachms: and Jofcphus makes them equal 
to the Jewijh Shekel, 

Julius Pollux makes a Stater worth a Mina, which mud be un- 
derdood of one of 8 Drachms ; according to which proportion the 
Tetradraehm was worth 50 Attick Drachms. This proportion is 
obferved in the Tables, which I have not chang’d, being 
. according to the Roman way of reckoning, zj Denari: for 
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the Anreus : tho’ the decuple proportion of Gold to Silver obtain’d' 
mid was the moft common way of computing. 

The Hebreoxt Aureus was fometimes drachma!,' or r, fometimes j 
of the Shekel or Silver Coin. It was called Darchion. Wc have 
obfcrv'd before that Jofcphus differs from the Rabbins in the ac¬ 
count of the Jenxtijb Weights and Meafures:'according to hisreck- 
ning, the Shekel is equal to the Atrick Tetradrachm ; according to 
the Rabbinical account, it is equal to four Roman Drachms, or r of 
the Roman Ounce, Thofc two ways of reckoning will make an 8 th 
part of- difference in the value of their Gold as well’as Silver Coins. 

The Pondo or Ultra Anri amongft: the Romans, - and the Mna 
amongft the Greeks, when ic is nummary, or put. fpr a Sum of 
money, always fignifies too Drachma. 

The general fuppofition of Authors is, that there was a j oth 
part of Alloy in the Gold Coins of the Ancients. 

I have eftirnated the Gold Coins according to the proportion 
of Gold to Silver, which then obtain’d. They would be of more 
value now amongft us according to their weight and finenefi. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of R o m a n, G r e e k 5 and Arabian Weights. 

ROMAN Weights. 

‘”pHE Romans- ufed tile Libra, which they divided into 11 
jf Unci a or Ounces, and the Liter Greeks in imitation of them 
had their Lit-,-a, which they divided after the fame manner. 
This is plain from abundance of Authors, Volnfms Metier,ins, Ga¬ 
len, &c. 
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They divided their Ounce into 5 Duellc, and likewifc into C, 
ScxtnLc. Rbemvius Fannins, 

-r— Drachma ficrupnhmi Ji adjcccro, fiet 

Sextula quic fertnr, warn fix his uncia conjlat. 

Sextula cum dup/a eft wctcrcs dixere Duellam. 

Duella Obolos hetbet fiedccim, ficrupnla otto. 

Another divifion of their Ounce was into 4 Sicilici. Sicilians fo 
called according to Fejlus Pompeius, quod femiunc'uwi in dims par¬ 
tes fecet. Rhem. Fannins, 

Drachmam Ji gemines, aderit, quem dicier andis 

Sicilian. 

Sextula among the Grech was called fidyicv and comtptly gci.iyon ■ 
»' ssiyta. tyet Ayici s|- luterpres Nicandn. 

They likewifc divided their Ounce into 7 Denarii. Corn, (.elfins 
lil'. ;. cap. 17. Sed antea ficire volo in uncia f nidus Deuarwrum [ep¬ 
ical efe. Pliti. lib. 33. cap. 5. fpeaking ol the Denarius, elu etc 
ponderc fiubtrahuvt, ettm fit jijlmti oBoginta quatuor c hbris fmnart. 84- 
in 1 % Ounces is juft 7 in an Ounce. 

Then drey divided it into 8 Drachms. Fannins, Galenas, Diof- 
corides, Plivius, &c. 

The 1 zth part of an Ounce they called dimidia Sextula. it was 
likewifc divided into 24 Scrnpula or rather Scriptula. ThcGrmkc 
called them y^fiptuciTcc- Fannins, • 

Semioboli d.ughm ejl Ohilits, quem ponderc duplo 

Gramma •vacant, Scripulmu vofiri dixere priores. 

ivided in two ViBoriati, not only as a piece of 
money, but as a weight. Plin.. lib. 21. cap. 24. lib. 24. 
cop. i, 5, 6. and Scribmiius Largus in many places. 
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The P enar'ms was alfo divided into 6 Sextantes, Cor. Celfus, lib. 
5. cup. 7. 17. in imitation of the 6 Oboh oFthe Drachma, accord¬ 
ing to which divifion a Sextans would contain in Evglijh Troy 
weight about 6 1 Grains. 

Cornelius Celfus, lib. 4. cap. 4. mentions the Quadrans Denarii. 
Ant filphuris ignem non experti pondo x & quadrant. And like- 
wife iheTriens Denarii lib. 4. Satis Ammoniaci, P. 3. hoc eft, Pondo 
triens. 

The value of the Roman Pound is determin’d as in the Tables 
from the value of the Denarius, mix. 5 14; 1 Troy Grains; accord¬ 
ing to the common reckoning, it is 5 ijtf; this (mail difference, 
as I have faid before, proceeds from afTuming the Amerdupois 
Ounce to the Troy Ounce precifely as 51 to 5 6. The reft of 
the parts of the pound follow from this, as in the Tables. 

Greek Weights. 

'~T~' HE Talent was the greatefl Weight as well as the greatefl: 

— Sum of money among the Greeks. And this ponderal Ta¬ 
lent was divided, as the nummaty Talent, into 60 Mhite, and every 
Mina into 100 Drachme. The Coin was Co call’d, becaufe it 
Weighed a Drachma. Rhemnius Fannins, , 

. In Scrttpulos ternos Drachmam, quo pondere doffis 
Argenti facilis ftgnatnr nummus Atheuis. 

A Drachma was j of die Ounce, and ,-u part of a Mina ; tho’ 
perhaps this way of reckoning by Ounces and Drachms was bor¬ 
rowed by the Grech from the Romans-, for the old Divifion of the 
Drachma was into ff Oboli. Saidas sf dfZohw. The Di- 

drachwrm, Hemidrachnmm, Sic. exprefs’d Weights as well as Coins. 
The Greeks ufed the expreffion Tgirot tilAid'qy.X/A.ov, to fignify a t 
Drachms, as well as reJ-ror npuTcixAv. 

H . 
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An Ololut contain’d 6 ya.'Nf.o i> or as the Latins call them ALre- 
oli. Suidas ex Diodoro, o(3oAo? ’A Snmoi? hi -^olAkSv. An 

Oholus among the Athenians conhfts of 6 ALreoli. The Greeks ti¬ 
led the wordJWSoAo? ; the Latins tranflated it hot diobolus, but 
duos Obolos. Plin. lib, 10. Mox in Aceto pondere Obolarutn duiim. 
And altnoft: every where (b. 

An fifaiufboAov, or Semiobolus, contains one Siliqua and Ohe 
half, and 4 ALreoli according to Cleopatra, but 3 only according 
to Diodorus apud Suidam. 

XaAxSf, or ALreolus, contain’d the 6th part of an Obolus: and 
7 Aafld, according to Suidas. 0 3 ^aAxtsf AsTflm viId- that is,, 
contained 7 AtTtld. 

Atriloi was the 7 th part of an ALreolus, and was called by the 
Latins Mmuta, and fornetimes Mmutia, and is not divided into 
any Ieffer Weight. 

The Greeks ufed the vf-yla. and divided it as the Romans did 2 
when they began to ufe that Meafure, is fomewhat uncertain. 

I did not think there was any particular Table nece/Tary for that 
divifion of Grecian Weights. They Os’d the xi^yenoh in latin Si¬ 
liqua, which Was the 1 8 th part of a Drachma, as appears from 
Hejychius. 

The Medical Weights, were die Mina, of 1 6 Roman Ounces, as 
appears by Diofcorides and Galen, and Cleopatra in Cofmeticis, who 
tells you that Mina as a Weight contains 16 Ounces, 128 Drachms, 
384 Scripula, 768 Oboli, 1051 Lupini, 2304 Siliqua, 6144 
ALreoli. But when Celfus and Scriboniits Largus make ufe of*a 
Denarius of about C 2 Grains, the Drachma being fuppofed equal 
to that, 100 fuch Drachma muff have made a Mina of 6 222 
” Grains, whereas a Mina of 16 Ounces is about 7000 Troy 
Grains, or our Averdupois pound. The reafon of this difference 
is affign’d before. 

The Phyficians likewife made ufe of the Litra of 96 Drachms. 
The afy/01 or ttneia being divided as ufiially. This laft way of reck¬ 
oning was common after Galen's time. The xi^cinov or Siliqua, 

mention’d 
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mention’d, before, was likewifc a common weight amongd the 
Phyficians: and the mrdesov or Grain, i of the Siliqtta. 

There were among the Greeks, Hippoiatr'tcal, or what we might 
trail (late in Englift, Furriers weights: or, as they were called by fome, 
Mulomcdici, Mule DoBors. They are mention’d by an uncertain 
Greek Author. The Mina Hippoiatrica contain’d i5 Ounces, 
ojsacic tub the Litra contain’d po Drachms, the Ounce 7 1 
Drachms ; the Drachm 3 Scruples or 6 Oholi. 

The Romans dividing their Ounce into 7 Denarii, and likcwifc 
into S Drachms, the Greeks of later ages dividing likcwifc their 
Ounce iiito S Drachms, and. the Roman Denarius being fuppos’d 
equal to the Greek Drachma, have occafion’d great confufion in the 
expreffions of Authors, about the weights of both Nations, mol 
of them aflerting that the sit tick Tetratlrachm was of an Ounce, 
and the Didrachm i, dye. This difficulty has been ftill encreas’d 
by the Diminution of the weight of the Coins of both Nations. 
Befidcs fome of the antient Attick Drachms weighing cT7 Grains, 
and the Denarii only 61, occafion’d a new difficulty how to pre- 
ferve the equality that is fuppofed betwixt thefe two Coins. 

The learned Bifliop Hooper fuppolcs that “ the Attick Drachma 
ct might change as a Coin, and the Weight continue the fame: 
“ that when the Athenians, in imitation of the Romans, divided their 
“ Ounce into 8 parts under the name of Drachmas, for the cafier 
management of this account they divided not their 100 Dra.ch- 
“ mas into 1 a Ounces, but 100 lacking 4; by which means, in 
f perfect conformity to the old Roman divifion, and to the latter 
of the Ounce into eights, they had a Litra of their own, want- 
“ ing but little of their Mina, and confiding of p<f of their own 
“ Drachma’s , fuch as were not pff of the Roman, but Attick 
“ Pound. 

It is evident there was an ancient Attick Mina of 16 Roman 
O unces. All Authors, and particularly thefragment printed with Galen 
of the Compofition of Medicines, agree in this. It is affirm’d, in 
Cap. z. of the fragment, that the Attick and /.Egyptian Mina contain 
H2. 1 6 Ounces. 
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16 Ounces. Cleopatra cap. 7. faith a Mina weighs 16 Ounces. Butin 
another place of the fame Author it is faid, an At tick Mina has 
12 Ounces, (the Semis is here omitted) and another Mina has 16 
Ounces. When they fpeak of Ounces, they mean the Roman, 
which is our Averdupois Ounce. By which it feems there are two 
different Mins deferib’d, one of 1 2 1 Ounces, which I fuppofe 
was the latter, and another of 1 6 Ounces the more antient. So 
that the moil ancient Mina Attica was exactly our Averdupois 
Pound. This agrees with the Talents beforemention’d, in which 
Antiochus was order’d to pay his Tribute. Livy faith that each 
Talent was to confift of 80 Roman Pounds, that is of jxfo Roman 
Ounces, which are exactly the number of Ounces in a Talent of 
Co Mins, when each Mina contains 16 Ounces, 

That the Attick Drachm fell from 70 Grains to about <r 2 ^ is 
as plain, becaufe it was equal to th zRoman Denarius of that weight. 
Therefore I thought fit to adjufl likewife the Weights of that time 
according to this Standard: for undoubtedly there were fuch 
weights which the Phyficians ufed, who, tho’ they might reckon 
according to the weight of the Money, they did not weigh their 
Drugs with pieces of Money. And it is plain likewife from their 
Preferiptions that they often follow’d Hippocrates in his Doles, and 
no queftion adjufted their weights to thofe which he ufed. There¬ 
fore I have fram’d one Table of the elder Greek weigthts with a 
Drachm of 70 Troy Grains, and a Mina equal to our Averdupois 
Pound; and two other Tables of later Greek and Roman Weights 
blended together, one for the leffer, and another for the greater, 
which is proper for thofe times when both Nations reckon’d after 
the fame manner: The Greeks making ufe of the Roman Airggt 
and its Subdivifions, which I fuppofe all this while did not change. 

This is the fuppofition of moft Authors who have wrote upon 
the Subject; and if it be an Error, it is a very general one. And 
I may at leaf! be forgiven for underftanding them according to 
the plain fenfe of their words, as they are printed. 


Acctpe 
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'slccipc praterea parvo quam nomine Graii 
Muam moat ant, noftriqite Minam dixere priores. 

Centum ha fimt Drachma ; quod ft decerpferis illis 
Qitatuor, ejjicies have noflram denique Libram, 

Attica qua fet, ft q rnta de pf is hmc Mna. 

Rhemn. Fannius. 

Cleopatra Cap. 7. (before deed) (peaks of two different Mina, 
the firft of 1 C Ounces; and afterwards adds Mina Attica habet 
l.xii. femis, i. e. has 11 \ Ounces; which I think muft be under- 
ftood of the fame denomination with the former, viz. Roman 
Ounces. And again, cap. 8. The Attick Mina has it Ounces 
(the Semis mufl: certainly have been forgot.) There is another, 
faith he, of 16 Ounces, which is the old Mina of all mention’d 

Diofcorides mentions only that of 16 Ounces; and tho’it is 
mentioned by the Pbjfcians, it is not what they preflribed by, 
but perhaps like our Averdnpois weight, what their grofs drugs 
were at firft fold and bought by. 

I am far from being pofidve in this hypothecs-, for I think 
that of the learned Bifliop (b often mention’d, viz. That the 
Athenians had a Lihra of their own, confiding of 96 of their own 
Drachms, is fupported with very ftrong arguments; and to con¬ 
firm it (fill more, that learned Prelate has reftored (ome of the 
Readings of the Authors with great (agacity. 

Arabian Weights. 

■'“jP H E Arabian Weights us’d by their Phyficians, Serapio, Rha- 
fs and Avicenna, are a mixture of the Greek and Roman 
Weights, and derived from them. Their Manes is a corruption 
of the Hebrew Maneh or the Greek Mina : there were two of them. 
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one of twenty Ounces, and another of fixteen. I refer the Reader 
to the Table for the beft account that is given of them by their 
own Authors. But I truft more to that of the learned Bilhop of 
Bath and Wells. 

The Rate! or Litra, (called Rotulus in the Tables,) ufedall over 
/Egypt, and the neighbouring Eaftern Countries, is as the Biiltop 
obterves “ of different quantities in feveral places, and in the lame 
“ place for feveral goods; but always divided into 11 parts, 
<c which are their Ounces. Thefe Ounces therefore are different; 
<c and in this that fome confift of more, lorae of fewer little 
*' Weights, which they call Dirhems, which are always the lame. 

This conflant univerfal weight a Dirhem. is divided into 1x Ca r 
rats, and each Carat into 4 Grams; thg whale number of Gsaiflfi 
in a pif bm being 48. This account the Bifhop takes from Galt ■ 
us. Lex. Arab. Thefe grains, according to Mr. Greaves's account, 
“ are almoft the fame with ours, 48 of our Grains exceeding 48 , 
<c of theirs, or their Dirhem, only by o £ i 8 parts of a Grain; Con- 
“ fequently our Pennyweight exceeds their half Dirhetn^ by QJ?S> (not 
“ the tenth of 3 fingle Grain.) And fo-CUiThy; Ounce = 10 penny- 
“ weights, is not two whole grains mpt? than 1 o of their Dirbeins = 
“ 480 of their Grains; and therefore may very well pafs for one. 
“ of djofe various Ounces of /Egypt, and which coflildled of x 0 
“ Dirhems-. 

“ Of the feyerajl Ounces, that of 1 2, Dirhems is efpecially to be 
“ mark’d. It is fpecified by Golius as the Ounce by which things 
“ of left bulk and greater value, particularly Medicinal Drugs, are 
“ ufiially weighed: And this is the Ounce or 4 5 of that Rate! of 
“ Cairo which Mr. Greaves, by experimental obfervation, gives us 
“ at 6 8 8 6 of our Troy Grains, and is= 1 2 x 1 % x 48 9 1 a of theirs, 
“ as the Ounce accordingly is = j 73 1 8 of our Grains, and 576 
“ of theirs. 

“ And here it is apparent, that their number of Grains to the 
“ Cairo Ounce 57<?, is die fame number of Grains which the Ro- 
“ mans, and Spaniards and French reckon to their Ounce, tho’ 

“ much 
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“ much leG. And that the number tfjiz in the Cairo Rate!, 
“ is the fame with that of Grains in the Roman Pound, and in 
“ fuch a Spanifi and French Pound, as is counted by i z Ounces. 

“ It is alfo obfcrvable, that the Cairo Rate! differs fo litclefrom 
“ the Spanifi, and our A-verdupois Pound, which arc of 1 6 
“ Ounces, and from the Roman Mina Medicorum which reckons 
“ as many; that it may well be eftcem’d as the Standard, from 
“ 'whence the European were defign'd to be taken. 

“ And we (hall lefs wonder at all thefe particulars, as diat our 
“ Troy Grains are found equal to theirs, and our Pennyweight 
“ (our 'Silvering) to their half Dirhem-, or that the Divifion of 
“the European Ounce was fram'd by that of Cairo ; or that thofe Pounds 
are from the Rate1 of that place : when we confider that Cairo or Mem- 
“ phis, in whofe ftead itfucceeded,was in the heart of SEgypt ; and in 
" the way from the Red Sea (by which all the Arabian and Indian 
“ Goods were brought, 'till about 300 years ago) to Alexandria-,. 
“ drat Alexandria, until then, had been the great Mart for all the 
“ Countries in the 7 f r e[i: And that the Saracens were nor only 
“ near and powerful neighbours to them, but drove a flourifliing 
« Trade amongft them; and with their Jems, who were then 
“ the great dealers in Money. 

“ Now as our Troy Weight has appear’d to have been borrow'd 
" by us, from none of our European neighbours, but from /Egypt : (o 
“ too che A-verdnpoit, tho’ the lame with the Spanifi Pound, may 
“&e m n ot to have been wholly owing to them; but to have 
“ been adjufled at leaft by us from the Cairo Rate!. For the Ounce 
“ weirave, we divide notfo into Grains, as the Spaniards do: and 
“we who borrow'd not our Ounce of 1 o Dirhems at fecondhand. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of Meafures of Length , and Superficial Roman 
Meafures. 

I TS! the Conftruftion of the Tables of Raman Meafures of Length, 
I have follow'd Mr. Greaves, and taken the proportion from 
the Coffutian foot in Home, which according to the Englif, 
Standard is 1.1,604 Inches. The reft of the Meafures are found¬ 
ed on known proportions. 

Digitus latus or trailfverfus is the fourth part of a Palm, or the 
iSth part of a foot. 

a Uncia contains a digit and a third part, it is the third part 
of a Palm and of a Foot. For the Pes or Foot, like an As or 
Unite, was divided into 1 i parts. b Roman Authors inftcad of 
■Vncia ufe Polkx fometimes. 

Palmas a Palm is r of a Foot, from whence ' Columella ufes the 
expreffion ad Pahmnu decoquere. 

This Palm was called the Palums Minor to t diftinguiih it from 
a greater, which fome Authors make equal to 1 a Digits. 

Pes a Foot, as we faid before,was divided as the As. Thus 1 * Pliny 
fpcaking of Cedar Tables tells us, that Tiberius had a Table exceeding 
four Feet by a Sextans and a Sici&r/r, that is by a inches and a fourth 
part: and that the thicknefs was Sefcuncialis ,an inch and ahalf. Thus the 
fame ' Author fpcaks of folia Trienralia, Trientalis Herba, that is 4 
inches, and 1 Herba g uinctmcialis : So likcwifc s Befftdes Laterculi in 
Vitruvius-, are Tiles 8 inches long. 1 Sulcus Vodrantalis in Vavro, 
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is .1 furrow of p inches deep. ■ Pliny mentions Pygmies who 
were not higher than terms Dodravtes, thee is 2 Feet and a Palm. 
k Vitruvius faith, that fteps fliould not be thicker dextrantc, i. e. than 
i o inches, nor thinner than dodrante , i. c. 9 inches. In confcqucnce 
of the Per being reckon’d the As, Dupondiiim is tifcd for 2. Feet, as 
you may read in Columella ; which (entence at the botcom of the 
page might puzzle any Country-fchool-maftcr, if he were not ad- 
vertiled of the meaning; therefore fuch little remarks, tho’ they 
may feem trifling to fome, are ufeful to others. In the Laws of 
the XII Tables, Sejlertius pes is ufcd for 2. 3 Feet: and tripeda .- 
neat Statues in" Pliny fignify. Statues 3 Feet high : tho' tripes in Li- 

fignifies one with 3 feet. 

" A Foot was tiled for a little Meafurc proverbially. 

The breadth of any Highway or Lane was to be at lcafl‘8 Feet 
when ftreight, and when turning, 1 fi. by the Laws of the 
XII Tables. . 

Pahuipes was another Roman Meafurc, the length of a Foot and 
a Palm, or rj inches, or 20 digits. This Meafurc is tiled by °Pliny, 
Coltrmclla, and ’ Vitruvius. Cubitus, fometimes Cubit mi in the neutral 
Gender, fignifies the lower part of the Arm on which tve lean. 

or raXiTOV is a Dorick word, according to Julius Pollux-,. 
it is tiled among the Romans for a determin’d Mcafure of a Foot 
and a half It contains, according to ' Vitruvius 6 Palms or 14 
Digits. From Cubitus is Cubitalis. Thus when Pliny faith' that 
feme ■ Indians had the foies of their Feet Cubit ales, 'and that the 
Tails' of the Sheep in Syria were Cubit ales, “ and that fome Indian 
Boars Tusks were Cubit ales ; it fignifies according to E ngliji Mea- 
fure 1 Foot, 5, 4 o Cinches. * Soiinus ufcsUfeifor Cubitus. Where 
Pliny fpeaks of a Crocodile of 2 2 Cubits long, Solinus exprelfcth it 
by fo many Ulme. And Julius Pollux takes both words for the 
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feme: t«r 3 nnXP* »*W auXSm they call a Ct&itus an Ulna. 

’ Pliny takes them for different Mcafurcs; for he fpcaks of a Plata- 
ms, if Cubits long, but in thickncls qnetnor Ulntc-, by an Vina 
he tmdcrftands here, the length from the tip of one finger to the 
tip of the other, when a Man (preach his Arms. ‘ For, (peaking 
of a Fir-Tree, he expreffeth it thus. Arboris ejus crajfitudo quatuor 
hominnm nines complcllentimn implcbat ; cfo mox ibid. Maxima Ce- 
drus in Cypro treditur ad mideciremem Vemetrii fuccifa, centum triginta. 
fednm; Crajjitndinis wero ad trinm hominnm. complexum. This Vina. 
the Greeks exprefs by o 'qyoicl, about 6 Feet: fo'that the Tree was 
13 o Roman Feet high, and i 8. Feet in Circumference. b CAius. 
takes Ulna in the fame (enfe. 

A Cubit was reckon’d by AriJIotle the fourth part of the height: 
of ahvell-proportion’d human body. • For he faith a Man is (ybot 
wfot J'Itthv TiTQjt7niX v > °r a walking Animal with two feet, and: 
four- Cubits (above 6 Feet), high. There arc feveral that pals for 
human Creatures who are excluded by this definition. 

Paffns, (o called a pajfts pedibns, is a (pace of 5 Feet long. Pliny 
tiles this Meafute frequently in delcribing the diftanccs of places. 
Centenaria and Milleiiaria,. when- join’d to Subftantivcs, paftts is 
often underftood, as Portions Centcvarii, ' that is Portico's of : 00 

‘ Decempedi was a fort of mcafuring Rod for taking the dinacn- 
fions of Buildings ,. Area, Land, Ways, Meadows, Mines, &c. and 
fignified the fame, tiling as Pertica taken as a Meafurc of length. 
Fiom hence came. Decempedator for a Surveyor ufed by i Cicero. 

' Decempeda was fometimes tiled for the Meafurc likcwifc, by the 
feme.Author, f Tlic common, word for a.Surveyor was Fhiitor, 
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f Stadium contain'd izy Roma,, Pares, or C2.5 Feet, according 
to Pliny and Columella. Pliny tells yon that Pytbagunu a very fa- 
vicious man reckon’d the dillance of the Moon i tcooo Stadia. 
and double of that to the Sun. A Stadium was ; of a Roman 
Mile, and equal to I zo Englijb paces, 4 Feet and 4 Inches and 
According to Pythagoras therefore the diftan.ee of. the Moon from 
the Earth is about 1441 8 4 Evglijh Miles. 

Milliare fometimes Milliariiim fo called from the thouland paces 
which it contain’d. 11 Vitruvius makes 5000 Feet and 1000 paces 
the fame thins. i Columella tells you that a Stadium hasrzy Pajfus , 
4 z 5 Feet, which multiplied by S makes a Mile. Cicero feldom ufes 
the word. Milliare, fait r,n\le pajfus. The Miles of old were mark’d 
with Stones, which were ufed to exprefs Miles. Thus ad feamdimi 
Zolpidem; citra ollaviim Lapideni; ad Lapidem duodecimmn; XX. ab 
Urhe Lapidem .. Bis decimus Lapis ah Urhe ; denote fo many Miles. 
Centum Millia is ufed in the Code, for centum milliaria. Valerius 
Prohus faith -the Ancients ufed ad quartern Cippum, inftcad of ad 
quartan: Lapidem. 

'■ Boetius mentions the Gradus as a Roman Meafure, which may¬ 
be mandated a ftep, or. the half of a Pafus or Pace. But this 
word is not to be found in any Claflical Author. 

some writers mention Graiwm as a Meafure, being the fourth 
part of a Digit. All the Meafures are comprehended in thefe 

E.v Granis Digitus quatuor fomahitur unv.s: 

Ejl quatev in Palmo Digitus: quater in Pede Palmas: 

Cuiuquc Pedes Paffum jactant: Pafus qnoqu.e centum 

Viginti quinque Stadium dant: fed Miliars 

Ohio dabunt Stadia: at dnplicatam dant tibi Lcncam. 

Schonerus dc tifu Glpbi, cap. 1 z. 
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Of Superficial Meajiires, and fome. Terms of 
Husbandry. • 

A CTUS is the length of one furrow, as far as a Plough goes 
before it turns: it is properly tranflated in Englijb a Furlong. 
This Meafurc is ufed by Pliny. Taken as a determin’d Mcalurc ir 
is r 2.0 Roman Feet. . 

The Romans mention an A&ns minimus, and quadratus. They 
tell you that the minimis was 12.0 Feet in length, and 4 in breadth-. 
So Farm and Columella. The ^dratus was the Square of 1 to' 
Feet, or 14400: m this was called Morlius and Mina. 

" Clima according to Columella is a Square, whole fide is 6 o 
Foot, being 00 fquare Feet. 

Ferfus was a length of 100 Feet, and a Square of 10000. 

0 Jngermn, fo called becaufe it was a Space as much as could be 
tilled by a Jugmn Bourn, or Yoke of Oxen in a Day, and perhaps 
as Pliny thinks from the word jtm&um. Jngermn is the double of 
an A&ns Quadrat us or fquare A&ns, being in length izoFcet, 
and in. breadth 140, making in fquare Feet 2.8800. 

We may judge of the fertility of the Roman Land by leverar 
pillages of Fairo and Columella. F Farro tells you that every Jv.tre- 
of Vines yielded 600. Urns of Wine: according to this pro¬ 
portion, our Acre iliould yield 5 j hogfliends and a little more. 
Columella tells you that each Jngermn of Vines in Seneca’s land ■ 
yielded 8 Culei , which makes itfo Amphorae-, according to which 
our Acre would yield about zp ; hogflieads. The Came Author faith 
that thole Vineyards ought to be extirpated which yielded lets than 
three Culei the Jitgermn ; that is thole, where one of out Acres did 
not produce 1 1 hogrtieads. 

As for the Indian Whales of four Acres; I refer the Reader to 
Pliny. 1 Two Jugera were call’d by Farm, rheredium, quod Hen- 
dem 
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dcm fequeretur.. Columella tells you likewife that a Space of 180 
Feet in length, and ;o in Breadth, was called ' Porca by the Coun-. 
try people in Bottica. The fame Author faith, that amongft the 
Gauls , in Towns a Space of 100 Feet, and in the Country of 
15 o Feet was named Candetnm : and that they called a- Semijuge- 
Arpemtcm. 

' Ccnturia was a (pace of 100 Acres; it took its name firftfrom 
a hundred, and being doubled retain’d (till the fame. 

The Jngevu.m was an Integer, divided like the As into Unci<e, 
Simiuneia, Vrachniee, Sec. This appears from Columella and a paf- 
fage in Pliny, and feveral other Authors. 

Columella fpeaks of a Semifcrupulum of Ground as the lead: parr 
of a Jugewm, which contains 50 Feet, and make the 575th part of 
the Jugermn. Warro reckons the Scnipiflus or 100 Feet the lead 
part. The Reader may fee all the parts of the Jtigerum in Colu¬ 
mella, or in my Table. Livy ufes the lame way of expreffion. 

Tenia jugcra cf’ feptimees virithn dhnferunt. 

Of rhefc Roman Meafures, the Digit, Inch, Palm, Foot, Cubit, 
and Pace, were in u(e among the Architects. The Foot, Pace, 
Stadium, and Mile, among the Geographers. The writers of Hus¬ 
bandry reckon’d by Feet, pafus, aBus, Climesta, Jugeya, Stadia and - 


Greek Meafures. 

H E Romans borrowed their Meafures from the Creels, being 
u- about 1 5 in number, and commonly taken from the mem¬ 
bers of a human body. ActxluA^ a finger’s breadth, the fourth 
part of a Palm and ,v of a Foot, juft as among the Latins. <5 >vK~ 
?, a. CsdyJ'.Csci to srAaroc, Leaves of the breadth of two fingers. 
'Flic-, me TesMyau 7 \ 0 ( TO y.moi, a Root of the length of 5. fingers. 
Viojsoridcs. 

HoyjC\, from the verb M%oy.a>.> which fignifies to receive, a 
■ palm or o breadth. 

It 
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It is likewife called, AaxluXaJ'axiX* in a compound word. 

The Palm is likewife called J'affv, becaufc a gift is made with 
the hands; fo J'tJ'a&h nrgpJ’uiyy* -XiQctbi&v, fignifie a courfe 
of i, 4, or j Palms. b And fo in Homer say. cu.S'md.S'a 

horns of 1 6 Palms long. It is alfo called « naXouw , tPixcLActtg-u;, t<=- 
rg9'7raAo«S'flf> TriflcnroLhcug-a;, So that thefe four words- dour- 

Tvtoo’ox/J.n, &Ste,es and 7 tx?Msn fignify the fame tiling. A Reader 
of ancient Authors ought to be aavertifed of this. ’ ' 

c A%a? is a meafure of to J'xkIvAoi or fingers, from the 
thumb to the long or middle finger. 

1 OefioS'a&v is the length of the hand, that is from the" upper 
part to the extremity of the longeft finger, is reckon’d equal to 
i i JWluAat, 

■'S7rtfict^t»: is the length of the hand extended, between the thumb 
and the jittlefinger. It is reckon’d equal to r of a Foot, or iz Digits. 

Strabo calls the Pigmies Tg/cnnfia.uric, which is wrong interpre¬ 
ted in Latin trium Palmanm homines , for it makes z foot and 5, 
inches. According to Nicephorus, our Saviour was 
that is 5 Grecian Feet and a Palm* Aoi&K &xo rding to Hejychius 
fignifies the fame thing with 

n£c the foot according to Herodotus > ntenfura TiTQct7ta.Xcu^o( 
that is of 4 Palms. According to Suidas 0 7tis gy« dftxlvAa? ($■', 
that is, a foot has 1 6 Digits. It was l^ewiie divided like a Ro¬ 
man foot into 1 z Inches. 

In the Reduftion of this to Englijh meafure, we have fappos’d 
with the generality of Authors, that the Grecian Foot exceeded the 
Roman by a Roman half inch. Thofe tell you, that there is ftili at 
Rome a meafure of 9 Greek Feet with the Infcription Tod&V 6. that 
is 9 Feet, which agrees with this meafure, being in proportion to 
the Roman Foot as z 5 to Z4. The Greek Foot of Pliny in Dr. Bernard 
is 1,0104 which exceeds thai of the Tables by or about 3 V of 
an Inch. The learned Bifhop often mention’d,, fuppofes the At- 

tick 

bllbd.4. « Pollux lib. 1 . 6 tl* txiyttU ,.-1 x*t ifHtoer- 'Poll- ibid. 

•Tv*oyTro> % tjrat'a>a.'1i7tirctf7iui7£frKr/d(. d Poll- roAef artTeivets ctno [Mydto T*}{ r euix.&~ 
ibid. 7® $ K*fTe un a irZtx ) 7ct7i<» piTO* 
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net Palm equal to ours, at leaft increaftng of it by lefs than 
part, will make the weight of water of an Attic!: cubical Palm 
about 7000 Grains, the weight of the Ancient Mina. ThcGreek 
Foot of 1,0104 will make the cubical Palm 7011 Grains. The 
Palm by the meafure in the Tables makes it 6990. The Awer- 
dupois pound according to my meafure is 6994, which differs on¬ 
ly by 4 Grains, and confcquently comes nearer to the Averdupoh' 
pound or ancient Attick Mina, which is juftly fuppos'd to be a- 
cubical palm of water. 

Some of the tinufual ftattucs of men according to'the Ahcients* 
are as follows, 

Plhi. lib. 7. c. 2. tells of Pygmies ;• Spithama high, that is 2- 
Feet 2. Inches. 

The fame Author faith that there were many -Indians above five 
Cubits high, or above 7 Feet 3. Inches: Iierodot. lib. 9. and- 
Arritmns lib. 5. talk of men of the fame height. 

Julius Capitolinas faith that the Emperor Maximkms was near 8 
Roma',: Feet high,, that is near 8 Feet, 2 4 Inches Englijb. Erafm. 

Cbil. 1. c. zi. _ • • 

Herodot. lib. 7:. faith that' Artacbtcas a Pcrjian wanted only 4. 
Inches of being 5 Royal Cubits high, that is S Feet, 5 Inches. 

A Royal Cubic according to the fame Author exceeds the Baby- 
lov.ijh by 3 Inches: which therefore I fuppofe equal to it Inches. 
Goliath the PbiUfiin was 6 i Cubits-high, chat is 11 Feet 4 Inches,. 
reckoning Jeavijh Cubits. 

Jofepbns lib. 18. cap. 8, ieyjv.o7\. faith Artabamrs made a pre- 
rent o'fa Jc-eo to Tiberius, whole height was (even Cubits, or 12 
Feet 9 Inches. 

Plin. lib. 7. c. 1 G. faith that Orejles was (even Cubits high, or 
ro Feet -7 Inches, viz. Greek Cubits. Pliny lib. -y. c. z. 
faith that the Syrbotn a people of ./Ethiopia were above 8 Cubits 
high, that is above 1 1 Feet 7 Inches. ' 

The Bed of Og King of Bafnn was 9 Cubits long, that is 1 C 
Feet s Inches, and 4. broad, that is 7 Feet' 3 Inches. Dent. Chap. 3. 

' ' ■ Saida:- 
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Suidns fiitb that King Ganges was i o Cubits high, or i 5 Feet 
1 Inch. 

Iiomer Odyf. A- fiith that Ones and Epbialtes were 9 Cubits 
broad, and 3 6 Cubits high. 

From 7 tkc arc derived rtod'euoc, S'moS'uioc, rg/.TroJV, that is 
1, z, 5 Foot long. They ufed ^uoto'cIW half a Foot, with the 
compounds of it, Te/.npLmoS'm, ■nt\H«'jU7Co^io\i, to fignify 3 half 
Feet, or 1 i Feet, and 5 half Feet or z z Feet. Solon fix’d boun¬ 
daries of people’s grounds by the following meafitres; a hedge or 
a wall was to be diftant one Foot from your neighbour’s ground; 
a houfe two Feet; a Sepulcher or a Ditch as much fpace as they 
were deep; an Olive and a Fig-tree nine Feet, and all other Trees 
five. This was copied in the Laws of the XII Tables with very 
little alteration. 

The walls of Nina, or Nineveh were 100 Foot high, and the 
Towers 200. 

'nij^yc a Cubit contains one Foot and a half. Hefychms %*■ 
7sd?\cvsos according to Herodotus, or of <? Palms, which give 
the fame proportion. The print of Hercules's foot was dVjnj^v or 
two Cubits long, in Evgli/b meafure about z Foot 3 Inches. 
This was to be feen, as Herodotus fiirh, in a rock in Scythia. 

'Fluyat was the meafure from the Elbow to thefecond joint of 
the Fingers, or a Cubit with the fingers infledted: it was a fifth 
part {hotter than the Cubit, and confided only of 10 digits. Xe¬ 
nophon and Herodotus make ufe of this meafure. 

TTuyiitii was the meafure from the Elbow with the Fingers 
quite clafpt, and confided of 1 8 digits. Eujlathius tells you, the 
Pygmies have their name from this meafure. 

1 O eyo'.cl from oetym to extend, according to Herodotus, it is 
rtT^.itrr/yq or four Cubits, and Igct?roJV or fix Feet. Accord¬ 
ing to Columella it is 6 Grech Feet. Pliny exprefles it by Uha, as 
may 
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SrctdW b>' the ancient Greeks was called dvKoi, from whence 
came fiavTM, a fpacc of two Stadia. 

'1 rnrr/.or sclfoev is reckon’d 4 Stadia by Plutarch in the life of 
S0I011. And Hefyehitts faith, iWei©-: dpjfj.og riTigysddiof rif. 
?_e. a horde's courfc of four Stadia. 

MiAiot a Mile, was taken from the Latin Milk. It contain’d 
8 Stadia. . Sttidas frith, rd dvMfJLtfact dyyaoi qd.S’ia.Tt. h. e. 10 
Miles has 80 Stadia. Some reckon'd it more than 8 
Stadia. 

Jewifli Meafures of Length, &c. 

'"T’"' H E Jconip Meafures ■ of Length for the Erft period are fome- 
what uncertain, and in a matter (b obfcurc, one muft follow- 
common opinions. The Cubic in the Tables formerly publiilred is 
that of Dr. Cumberland late Bi/liop of Peterborough, who himfclf- 
follows that of Rabbi Godoliah. This Rabbi, as the learned 
Dr. Hoofer faith, is fuppofed to fpcak the mind of Maiuumides, one 
of tile moft knowing and learned of their Writers. 

Accordingly I have dated the meafurc of the Jeonip Cubit or 
Amniah to be 21,888 Inches Englijb ; which is the length of 
the prefent Cairo Cubit. This depends on the proof of two Pro¬ 
portions; Fird:, that the prefent Cubit of /Egypt is the fame with 
the ancient. Secondly, that the Jewijb Cubit was ■ the fame with 
the ancient /Egyptian Cubit; the proofs of which, according to 
Bifhop Cumberland, are as follow. 

.That the" inhabitants of /Egypt have always made ufe of the 
fame Cubit, is inferr’d from the following realons. Firft, That there 
is no intimation in hiftory of any fuch change of their mcafure. 
Secondly, that the Niiometrion or Column divided into /Egyptian 
Cubits to mcafure the inctcafe of the height of the Nile, is hippo- 
led by moft Authors to have continued rile fame, ever fincc Jo-' 
feph's Regency. That a certain, height of is Cubits (according 
to Herodotus and other writers) was neceffary to produce the com- 
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moll fertility of the Soil, and by this the people judg'd'of the fu¬ 
ture Crop. For fuch a natural rcafon the government would not, 
and the people neither would nor could, change tile Standard 
mcafare. 

Secondly, The Kile by its annual overflowing fomecimes con¬ 
founding the boundaries of people's properties, it was nccelfary 
to have a ftated Meafure of length to fet them out again. Of this 
Billiop Cumberland gives an Example in the land affign'd to the 
Militia,- as follows. 

“ Tl,ie ftrength of this reafon may be underftood more clearly 
“ by help of an Example .in Herodotus his Euterpe. There he tells , 
“ that in /Egypt their fettled Militia confilted of thefe two forts 
“of Soldiers, who were efteemed above all Tradefmen, the Her- 
“ motyb'hs, and the Calafiries. The full number of the later of 
“thefe was xjoooo Men, who in courfes were their King's 
“ Guards, and every one of them had to' maintain him and his 
“ Sillily Land, (free from Taxes) whole Area, or feiperficial con¬ 
s'rent, was ii Aroitrec , each Aroitra being 100 Cubits on 
“ every Side; which imports chat it was the Square of ioo Cu- 
“ bits. Wherefore to know how much land this was in our mca- 
“ fure, I took the Cairo Cubit an hundred times, which is i 81,4 
“ in our foot meafure, as may be inferr’d from Mr. Greaves his 
“ Table: and by fquaring this number, I find an Aroura to • be 
“ 53x69,76 fquare Feet. Which is confiderably lefs than one 
“ Euglifi Acre, for that contains 43560 fquare Feet. ' Hence it 
•“ will follow that 1 x Arour<e will amount to 359137,11 (quarc 
" Feet. And this divided by the feet of an Engli/b Acte, will 
“ quoce 9,165. which demonftrares that the Land of each Calafi - 

ry amounted to 9 Englifi Acres, and 1 6 5 Millejimals of an A- 
“ ere, or 1 tenth of an Acre, 6 Cents, &c. above the 9 entire 
“ Acres: And it’s clear, that fo much good land lying where he 
“ places it, might maintain any of them with his Family very well. 

A Cubit fhorccr than the Standard, men of their chara&cr would 
not bear; a longer mull: cither make a Mutiny among .diemfelves. 
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mix., nmongft thofc who wclc laft ferved; or .1 Sedition'among 
the people. 

This is a plaufiblc argument ; however it is not to be imagin’d 
that after every overflow of the Nile, there was always a menfura- 
tion, but fuch a thing might be ncccffary fometimes. 

Thirdly, The Nation who conquer’d /Egypt, could not have 
introduced their meafures; for the Babylonian Cubit of j Palms is 
much (hotter, and fo is the Homan and Greet. ■ and the Tnrkijb 
Pike, which is deriv’d from Ttrrfjc,. is much longer than this 
Cairo Cubit. 

Another prefnmption arifes from the Dimenfions of the great- 
eft Pyramid, which mcafur’d by this Cubit falls into round llum- 
' bets, as it may be fuppos’d all Architect would chufe in fetting out 
the plan of a (lately building, rather than fuch as end in Fractions. 
“ .The (ides of the Bafe of the great Pyramid arc delivered, p. 6 S, 
“ of Mr. Greaves’s Pyramidographia, to be <S p 3 Englifi Feet. For 
“ Reduction, thefe muft be divided by 1,814, which is his length 
“ of the Cairo Cubit in our foot meafurc, the quote is 5 7 5,5 5 4, 
“ which is fo very little fliort of 3 80 Cairo Cubits, that I think it 
“ rcafonable to believe that the old Architects defign’d juft this 
“ even number of /Egyptian Cubits. For if wefuppofe Mr. Greaves 
“ to have miffed but pi ofa foot, which is not one Inch and 
" an lialfj ill taking this long meafurc of near 700 feet, then, the 
“ Side muft be put <,53/11: this number divided 1,814, will 

give precifely 380. 

“ In like manner I. remembred, that Greaves , p. 56, 57, gives 

tile length of die exterior Surface of the Tomb, contain’d in the 
“ midft of the greateft Pyramid, to be ill our foot mcafure 7,156'. 
‘'This reduced into Cairo Cubits, by dividing by 1,841, gives 
“ juft four fuch Cubits. 

I cannot admit of this Argument of the Bifiiop’s, at lead of the 
inference which he draws from it. For a iliorter Cubit will bring 
out the dimenfions of the great Pyramid and its parts in round 
numbers, with better analogy than the Cubit of 1 \ t S S 3 Inches,: 

3 Hr. 
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He finds the fide of the Bafc to confift of ; 80 fitch Cubits, and ■ 
that of a Tombftone of four, nearly. Mr. Greaves has given the 
dimenfions of Co many parts of the Pyramid, that any 
Cubit whatfoever would probably anfwcr to one or two of them 
nearly in Integers. So the Strength of the Bifliop’s argument de¬ 
pends chiefly on 380 being a remarkable number, fitch as a nAr -. 
chitcfl would cluife for the dimenfion of the Principal part of his 
Fabric!:. But why itfliould be thought to remarkable for its Square- 
144400, does not appear, or even fo fit for the Side of the Py¬ 
ramid, is not fo obvious, fmcc it confifts of 300 and 80 over. 

I will Tuppote rather that the ArcbitcB choote 400 Cubits for the 
Side of the Bafe ; this is properly a round number, and the Cubit 
from thence deduced will be found to agree better with the other 
Dimenfions than the pretent Cairo Cubit. 

Divide 693 the number of feet by 400, the quotient will give 
the ancient /Egyptian Cubit equal to 1,7515 Feet: which is fliort- 
cr than the Bifliop’s: and is compared as follows with fome of the 
molt remarkable dimenfions. Mr. Greaves mentions three Square 
holes, each in breadth exadfly 5*463 Feet: this number divided 
by the Cubit 1,7315 quotes 1,9988, this differs only u 
ten thoufandth parts from 1, which therefore I fuppofe was the num¬ 
ber .of Cubits defign’d. Now dividing that number 3,463 by 
the Bifliop’s Cubit 1,814, the quotient 1,898 differs above 1 tenth 
from 1. 

The Breadth of a Gallery in the Pyramid is 6,S 7 Feet, which 
divided by 1,7515 gives 3,96, which differs from % but by 4 
hundredth parts: but being divided by i,i! 14 gives 3,76, which- 
differs 14 hundredth pares from 4 Cubits. 

The Breadth of two Banks of polifli'd ftone is 1,71 7 Feet. The 
difference of this from 1,7315 is about 15 thoufandth parts, but 
difference from i,Si4 is one tenth of a Foot. 

The Breadth of a Way between thofe banks is 3,436, which 
differs from the double of 1,7315,01- 3,465 by 3 hundredth parts. 
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of a Foot; it's difference from the Cairo Cubit doubled is above fix: 

Mr. Greaves tells us the length of a Marble Chamber is j 4,3 3 
Feer, and its breadth the half of that: which anfwcr to to and 
10 Cubits: fuppofingthe Cubit 1,752.5. 

Thefe Mcafurcs agree as .well with this Cubit as our own Mca- 
fnres now-a-days in buildings agree with our Foot. 

According to this fuppofition the old /Egyptian Cubic is equal to 
1,732.5 Feet Englijh, or 10,79 Inches. And that this was the 
Cubit then in life among the /Egyptians when the great Pyramid. 
was built, feems to be pretty plain from what has been faid above. 
Ic is to the prefent Cairo Cubit as 19 tozo. 

1 According to the Ifagoge of Heron, the Royal /Egyptian or the 
Phikterccan Foot was to the Roman Foot in the proportion of C to 
5 ; and therefore the Cubit was in the fame proportion to the Ro¬ 
man, or equal to zo,SS7Z Inches, which differs from that found 
•by the Pyramid lets than h' of an Inch. This is a great confirma¬ 
tion of the meafitre of the Cubit drawn from the Pyramid as above. 
But Bifliop Cumberland being an Author on this Slid jeer of great 
Efteem, I have fet down Tables calculated according to his Hypo- 
thefis. At the fame time I chufe rather to recommend the other 
from the /Egyptian Cubit of 2.0,77 Inches E nglifi, computed in 
Decimals’. 

The fecond Propofitioii, that the Jews ufed the /Egyptian Mea¬ 
fures, feems, if not evident, at leaft extremely probable for thefe . 

They had been in that Country in a Hate of Slavery for about 
zoo years, and confequently in all appearance had n a Mcafures 
of their own. Mofes when he. {peaks to them of Meafures, to be 
fine talks in-a Style that was intelligible. When he /peaks for 
example of an Ephah, he prefumes they knew what Meafurc he 
meant. That he himfelf was skilled in iFeights and Meafures, 
Arithmetic!: and Geometry, there is no rcafcn to doubt: befides, thofc 
of the J.Egyptians were adjufted by the Authority of dicir firft King 
Mizraim, 
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Mkrii'mi, who receiv’d them from his Predcccflbrs Ham and Noah, 
from whom Abraham's family had them likewife. From Noah to 
Jofiph'% promotion there were but 183 years: and Jofcph in his 
Regency is fnppofcd to have fet up the Nihmetrion, which is divi¬ 
ded into Cubits of Meafure abovementioned. ' 

It is probable the Mcafures as well as the Weights continued 
the fame. But the word Slide! is uled in. this Period indiffe¬ 
rently, which if it had fignified different Weights, mud; have been 
equivocal. 

Thc.Divifion of the Je-ivifi Cubit into 6 Palms after the man¬ 
ner of the /Egyptians, is another-probable argument of the identity 
of thole Mcafures. And as for different Cubits, the Biflrop thinks 
there feems to be no foundation for them in Scripture ; where 
there is a different Cubit mention’d, it is fpccificd, as the bed of 
Og is meafur’d by the Cubit of a Man, not the Standard Cubit. 

The other nvo places that intimate fbrne difference of Cubits, 
are in Uzeh. xl.- 5. and xliii. 13. “ Now he writing while he 

"lie was a Captive-in Babylonia, mu ft be thought to have obfer- 
“ ved that Meafure differing from the Jewijh Standard, was there 
" often ufed, even by the Jews alfo, who muft ufe the Mcafures 
‘‘ allowed ill. the Kingdom where they live ; and therefore being 
c; ro give them the Meafures of the future Temple, he was obli- 
“ ged to intimate that the Cubits whereby they were expreffed, 
“ were not fuch as in this foreign Kingdom they often ufed, but 
" longer by one hand’s breadth. 

Another Argument is, that the Eaftern people determin’d their 
Digit, and consequently their Hand-breadth, by the Breadth of 
Earley Corns, 6 making a Digit, and 14 a Hand’s-breadth: fix 
fuch Grains will make 911, of an Inch at a middle rate, a finall 
matter over or under, which according to the flared proportion 
will produce the Cubit above-mentioned a 1,8 8 8 Inches. The 
Greeks and Romans fall fhort of this Meafure, by fixing that of their 
Cubit and Foot firft, and then fubdividing it. 

6 

In 
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In Ezd. xliii. 15. parallel to xl. 5. the dimenfions of an Altar 
arc deferibed by a Cubic an Hand-breadth longer than that of 
the Babylonians, where they were Captives, from whence it follows 
that a Hand-bread eh was a known Meafure. Secondly, this was 
ro lead them to their own Meafure, 'which was bigger than die 
Babylonian, confiding of J Palms,' whereas the Jedifi confided 

•To prove this, the Bifliop quotes a paffage. from Mifsie Chilaini 
cap. 1 7. cited by Arias Movranus, who Cays that there were two 
Standard Cubits kept at Sitfav, one of 5 Cubits, the ocher of fi. 
Herodotus in his Clio, deferibin'g the height of the walls of Babylon 
makes the fame diftin&ion .between two forts of Cubits, he faith 
they were zoo Cubits high, Royal Cubits were 3 Finger’s 
' Breadth {J'cixluAoi perhaps Inches) longer than the common 
Cubic. 

By comparing the Meafure of the outward Wall of the Tem¬ 
ple in Jofephus with the Jcwijb Stadium of 400 Cubits, and that 
of the Tahtudijls by the Roman Meafure of 500 Cubits; Jacobus 
Capelins infers, that the Jeavifi Cubit was to the Roman, as 5 to 4. 

On the other hand, it is own’d that Jofephns fuppofes the Jeauijb 
Cubit equal to the Attick, and differs from the Rabbins in this par¬ 
ticular as in the value cf their Coins. Abulfcd an Eafeern Prince, 
King of Hamath, a City and Territory near Judea, and exceeding 
curious in Weights and Meafures, affirms (as quoted "by Kircber) 
that the Jeavi/b legal Cubit was equal to the /Egyptian' of z 4 
Digits. ‘ . 

Rabbi Gedaliah compares' the Jeajiifi Cubit with the Bolog- 
nian Ell, • from whole very unaccurate calculation the Bifliop 
makes the length of the Jeanifi Cubit to be z1,7 3 5 Inches, dif¬ 
fering from his not much above 0 f an Inch. 

Another argument is drawn from Convenicncy. According to 
this Meafure the height of the Table of Shcmj-brcad, viz. 1 t Cu¬ 
bic, will be 3 z, 8 3 2.'Inches. ' According to the old Roman. Cubic, 
it’s height ■will be only z^iop Inches j coo low for a Table. 

The 
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The capacity of the Ark according to a Cubit of i S Inches will 
• belittle more than half of what it is by this Cubit of 2.1,8 8 8 In¬ 
ches. 

Thefe Arguments of Biihop Cumberland. for the Jews having 
had only one Cubit, and that of 21,888 Inches I fubmit to the 
Reader; but to me it teems plain, that they us’d two forts of 
Cubits, the facred one, and the profane or common one. For 
(Dent. iii. 11.) the Bed of Og is laid to have been 9 Cubits long 
and 4 Cubits broad, after the Cubit of a Man. -And (Ezek. xh 
5.) Ezekiel’s Reed is (aid to be 6 Cubits long, by the Cubit and. 
Hand breadth. From whence it appears that the larger Cubit by 
which the Reed was meafur'd, was longer than the common one, 
by a Hand-breadth or 5 Inches. Agreeably to this, Herodotus, [peak¬ 
ing of the walls of Babylon, faith they were j o -Royal Cubits broad, 
and 200 high; and then he adds that the Royal Cubit was long¬ 
er than the ordinary one by 5 J'clzIvMb which being underftood 
of Inches, this account of the Royal Babylonijh Cubic agrees with ' 
that of the facred one in Ezekiel. 

It’s agreed by all Authors-that-the common Cubic was 6 Hand- 
breadths or 1 S Inches, confcquently the facred one was 7 Hand- 
breadths or 21 Inches. Accordingly wc find the great Cubic de¬ 
duced from the Pyramid, differing from 21 Englifi Inches only 
by 21 Hundred parts of an Inch. And if it’s -th part bc'ftib- 
flradted from it, that is, 2,57 from 20,79, there will remain 17,82 
Inches equal to the profane Cubit; and differing from ours of 1 8 In¬ 
ches by 12 hundred parts of an Inch. And it is undoubtedly this flior- 
ter Cubit of the Jews which Jofepbus makes equal to the Grecian, 
the difference being butof an Inch. In the Decimal Table the 
tube! 17!(ions of the Cubit, •viz. the. Span, the Palm and Digit are 
deduced according to the known proportions from the (hotter Cubit 
1 7.8 2 Inches, and the greater Meafures are reckon’d according to 
the facred one: aicho’ it is uncertain whether the (acred or the pro¬ 
fane were 100ft commonly us’d among the Jews. Bcfides the 
Anmiab or Cubit, the Hebrews had two other Meafures taken from 
' L die 
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the p.irts of a human body. Topbacb, the' tftii of a Cubit:, 
“which is interpreted by the LXX always a Palm. 

'•Zeretb, half a Cubit, which the LXX render cm^ctfin a Span. 

Jofepbtts puts z msSaysn or Spans for one Cubit. 

The Stature of Goliath was f, Enwth and a Zereth, the LXX ren¬ 
der it it Ayiuni it, amfkt’J-ns> that is 6 Cubits and a Span, ac¬ 
cording to Evglifi Meafure 11 Feet I o Inches. 

‘There is likewife another word Gomcd, which the LXX ren¬ 
der amhctpLrj. • 

i Kcmcb, from whence perhaps the Latin word Catma, is manda¬ 
ted by the LXX xcihct^cg, a meafuring Rod, fuppofed to be of 
6 Cubits long. 

‘ Pathil and ‘ Chelc! , it is mandated by the LXX o/omot 
7£A?.ov, Scbcenus, a mcaluring line, fuppofed to be of So Cubits. 

f Their Mile they had from the Romans. Beratb is commonly 
interpreted a Mile. 

c The Parafang is a Pcrjian Meafure confiding of 3 o Stadia. 

Their Sabbath Day’s journey, fuppos’d to be equal to the Space 
between the Ark of the Covenant and the camp of the Ifraelites, 
zooo Cubits; fo long a journey was allowed to thole that went 
to worlliip. Origin makes it amount to 3000 Cubits. 

A day’s journey is an uncertain Meafure among all the Ancients, 
fometimes of zo Italian Miles, as in the Civil Law dc excufationc 
tuteU. It is reckon’d by Herodotus a00 Stadia, or near 19 Miles. 

The lame Author Ipeaking of the manfions of the Perjian Mo- 
narchs, faith they travell’d 150 Stadia a day, that is about 17 
Miles. There are l ' indances of very long days journeys. Julius 
Cafar uled to travel commonly 100 Roman Miles in a day. 

‘ Curio travcll’d with Cafat's letters 3300 Stadia in three Days, 
that is 3 77 Miles EngliJ!;.. 


There 
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There are (evcr.il long Days Journeys mention'd by Pliny, as 
prodigies of quick travelling. k As of Anijlis a Lacedemonian Run¬ 
ner, and Philonides one of Alexander's, who ran noo Stadia 
from Sicyon to Elis in one day, that is 137 Miles. 

1 Tiberius Nero travelled with 3 Chaifc in one day and one night 
a journey of zoo Miles, to fee his brother when he was fiefe. 

“ The Ancients us’d Caleches, the figures of feveral of them are 
to be feen on ancient monuments. They are very fimple, light, 
.ana drove by the Traveller himtelf. 

The day’s failing of a Ship affign’d by •'Herodotus is 700 Stadia, 
i. e. 84 r Englifi Miles. And for the Night 5 00, or 70 4 Miles 
making in 2.4 hours 155 Englifi Miles; feems too long. 

■ The voyage of Solomon’s Fleet, which was lent to Tbarfis for 
.Gold, was Triennial, from which inftanccs it feems their Merchant 
Ships -were (low Sailors; and indeed they were of a moft incon¬ 
venient figure for it, being round or oval. 

Now we are upon the fubjedt of travelling, it may not be im¬ 
proper to lay (omething of their Highways and Bridges; and to ap¬ 
ply the Tables in (bme particulars of that kind. 

Their Highways, for their extent, (olidity orexpenfivenets, are (ome 
of the greateft monuments of the grandeur of their Empire. 
Their Center was the firft (lone or th cMilliare Annum in the mid¬ 
dle of Rome, from whence, they branch’d themfelvcs out to the ut-"- 
moft limits of the Empire. The Appian way about zooo years 
old continues in many places entire for (everal miles near Fonde ; 
which is not to be wonder’d at, confidering the manner of the 
workmanfliip. Montfaucon tells you chat he obferv'd part of it where 
the (tones above were removed between VelJetri and Sermonctta ; 
which gave him an opportunity to confider the manner of the 
ftrudfure ; the foundation was made of rough done join'd together 
with a moft firm Cement: upon this there was laid another layer. 
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confiding of finall ftoncs and Cement, to plane as it were 
the inequalities of the lower Stratum or rough done, in which the 
Hones of the upper pavement were fixt. This was an excellent 
contrivance, for there can be no very durable pavement but' a 
double one. The thicknefs of the whole ftrubhue was about 5 
Farijttm Feet, or 3 Feet 1 3 Inches Englifi. 

In fome places their highways had borders for foot paflengers 
about a Foot wide, and 1 ■ Foot high. They were lb rais'd, per¬ 
haps for the conveniency of people difmounted, to get on horfc- 
back, which was fometimes neceffary before the ufe of flirrups. 
The breadth of fuch a way was between the borders about 14 Feet, 
a (pace fufficicnc to let two Chariots pals; theconcourfe of many • 
of them ac a time not being fo common in theft; Days. Such was 
the ftru&urc of the ways of Italy. In other Countries, as parti-, 
cularly in drat part of Gallia called Bclgica, they wete larger, and 
made after the following manner. There was a Ditch drawn be¬ 
tween two parallel Furrows, which was filled with fome found 
materials, and ramm’d to make the foundation folid, and rais'd 
fo high in marfliy places that, the waters could never cover them, 
fometimes to the height of 2.0 Feet. The ways were made of fe- 
vcral layers of flat ftones and flint cemented fo ftrongly, that Ages 
have not been able to break or disjoint them. The conftrucrion 
■was a little various, according to the nature of the Soil or the Ma¬ 
terials which they found. 

There were ltkcwife Inns built at proper diftances to receive 
Travellers. I could not forbear mentioning thefe particulars, tho’ 
not divedtly relating to the fubjebt. It is one of the greateft con¬ 
cerns of Government to make their .people eafy and focute upon 
the roads, and this is ftill more ncceflary in a trading Nation. 
And the expence that is laid out in ftrengch and folidity is fru- 
galjty. 

The Raman Bridges were no Icls wonderful than their highways. 
Some of them have been repair’d and are yet Handing; and the 
remains of the others iliew the magnificence of their ftrudnre: for 
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example, that of Narni between Loretto and Rome , fuppos’d to be- 
built by Aitgttjins. It joins two mountains, between which the 
Narni tuns. The Bridge confiding of four arches, is of the length 
of 6 5 S modern Roman Feet, or 5 S 5 Parifati, that is 6 2. 2. 1 Rnglijhs 
The dimenfions of tile arches are as follows, in' Englifi Meafure; 
The height of the firft Arch 109 Feet, the difhnce between the 
Piers 71 3 Feet. In the fecond Arch the difhnce of the Piers ia 
r 30 Feet. In the' third their difhnce is 109 Feet. In the fourth 
the difhnce is 158 Feet. 

The defeription of Trajan’s Bridge over the Dannie does not an- 
fwer the figure of it upon his Pillar, if it be the fame. Accord¬ 
ing to Dio this Bridge had 2.0 Piers of fquare done, 1 50 Feet high 
above the foundation, and fio Feet broad, diftant and joined with 
A rches of 1 7 o Feet; and what makes the work the more wonderful, 
is the owiy bottom, and the impetuous ftream ofthe River, bccaufe of 
the comparative narrownefs of it in that place; befidcs there was 
no other channel could be cut to divert the River till the Bridge 
was built. - 

A defeription of a very wonderful Bridge of Julius Casfars over 
the Rhine is to be fecn in his own Commentaries, but Architedfs 
differ widely in the figures which they have given from that de^ 

Pons Vardi, commonly called Pont du Sard, three Leagues from 
Nifms, is another inftance of the Roman elegance and magnificence; 
it confifts of three orders of Arches: the inferior Piers arc conti¬ 
nued upward, and fupport the others, leaving a free paffage for 
Travellers. The inferior Arches are fix, the fecond Row eleven, 
the higheft being but fmall, are ; 5. This height was neceffary, 
becauie the Bridge ferves likewife for an Aqucdudf. The lower 
Row of Arches takes up the fpaceof 43 8 feet, the fecond of 74C, 
and the third 8oj. The whole height of the Bridge is 181 Feet. 
It is built of ftones compadfed together with Iron. 

The Bridge of the old Brioud in Auvergne, mention'd by Mosit- 
fancon, conbils only of one Arch, which, from one Picre to the 
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other is ipj Feet: from the top of the Bridge to the water are 
S 4 Feet. 

The Bridge of Alcantara in Spain upon the Tagus, built in the 
reign of the Emperor Trajan, is in length 6yo Feet, confiding of 
C Arches of the breadth of S 4 Feet. The Piers are fq uare, about 
zS Feet wide. The Bridge is 18 Feet broad, and zoo Feet 
high. 

They had likewife the art of making Bridges of Boats. But 
this by the way. 

But to return to our Subjedt, mix. Meafurcs of diftances or 
lines, of which Time may be reckon’d one. Amongft the Ro- ■ 
titans when the bora was called die integer, it was divided into iz 
parts like the As. A Reader not attending to this, would find 
it very hard to explain the following patlages in Pliny lib. z. cap. 

14. Lwiam femper amerfis a foie coruibus, ji crefcar, art us fpeBare: 
f, mbmatitr, occafns, band dttbimn eft. Lncere dodrantes femtmeias 
horartm ab fecimda adjicicntem itfque ad plenum orbem, detrahentem- 
qtte in dhnimitionm. Intra quatnordecem a.utem partes feniper occult am 
#• 

Vodrans is 1 of an hour, Semiimcia is y, part, both together 
make 1; of an hour: and the fenfeis, that the Moon when (lie 
begins to appear after the A Umihmmm, fliines of an hour, and 
proceeds adding dill every night the lame quantity of time for the 
duration of her (liming to the full Moon, and then the time of 
her light decreafes in the Came proportion. 

Plm. lib. 8. cap. ; z. fpeakingof the Moon, In coin mere quod Inter- 
hv.ium •vacant, cum apparen defiant, fupra Terrain auteur crit quant 
dm dr Sol, mterlmno dr prirna lota die, fecimda home noBis trains ' 
dextante Sicthco : ac demde- lertra njquead qtmitam dechuam, niultiplieatis 
horarum ufdern portwmbus :. quinta dectmd tota fupra Terras nocru crit, 
eadcmque fub terns tota die ; dcctma fexta ad prim<c bora noBurna 
fextantem Stahcum fub terra agit, c/ujdemquc portitmes horarum per 
fngulo du a/hiat ufque ad mterlmnum, da quantum primis partibus 
mats detraxent quod fub terns agat, tantundem nomijjimis ex die ai- 
jicietfiper i errata. ■» .Which 
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Which paflage is cafily underllood, when the Reader remem¬ 
bers that the dextovs horn is to Ounces, or ; of an hour: anci 
that a Sicilian i of an Ounce or»» of an Hour. So that the 
whole time makes a of an Hour. This is the fenfc of thefe pat 
(ages, without entering into the Ajtronomy of them. 

The Romans divided their natural day into the following parts,: 

- The firft they called Media votfis hdinatio. 

Second, Gallichuum, or Cock-crow. 

Third, Conticmmni, or when the Cocks left off crowing: 

Fourth, PHuciihnx, or Day-break. 

Fifth, Move, when it grew clear. 

Sixth, From the Morning to Noon. 

Seventh, Tempos occidmnn, or Afternoon, which is fometimes 
called fi'prcma tempefias, which ended ac Sun-fetting. 

Eighth, Vefpera, fo called from. Hejpents the Evening-ftar. 

Ninth, prima fox,. 

Tenth, Covcitlia. 

Eleventh, Intempefta, becaufe it was a time unfit for bufinefi. 

The Ancients likewife divided their night into four parts, called 
<3uA aval, migilin, Watches, often mention’d in the new Tejfamevt.. 
In theRomem Camps they were called Figilin Cajlrenfes-, theymuft. 
have been unequal,, according to the inequality of the Nights. 
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C HAP. IX. 

Of Meafures of Capacity. 

ROMAN. 

T HE Romans have given the proportions of their Meafures 
of Length, Meafures of Capacity, and Weights, fo exadtly, 
that one being given it is eafy to determine the other two. 
Thus from the Pm being known, the Congms is determin'd, be- 
caufe the Amphora, which contain’d S Congii, was the Cube of a 
Pcs or Foot. The Congms 'it felf the Cube of half a Foot. So 
that it is plain the quantity of the Amphora or Congius being given, 
that of the Root or Side mull: be fo likewile. The weight of 
Rain-water contain’d in a Congius was to Roman pounds, and that 
of the Amphora 8 o : fo that from the Meafure of the Congius or 
Amphora, the quantity of their Pound, Ounce or Denarius is like- ‘ 
wife known. But it happens from the want of accuratcnefs in 
experiments, or perhaps even in the full original framer of thefc 
models, that in comparing the Mcaliires of Lengths' and Capacity 
and Weights together, and afiuming one as the Standard, the others 
will come out with Lome fmall difference. 

The Per already fettled is equal to 11,604 Inches, its Cube 
1561,51 ii gives the content of the Amphora in folid Inches; and 
divided by 8 gives 15 <>,513 9 Indies for that of the Congius. 

According to the Experiment of lAHalpauJns', the Congms o f Vefpapan 
weighs in water 51560 Grains Tny. In order to reduce this to folid 
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76*y?6o Grains, which numbers being divided by their common 
Diviforjyc?, it appears that 5 folid Inches of Rain water weigh 7 So 
Grains Troy. Hence the weight of the Coughs being 5 2.5 So Grains, 
it’s content is found by the following proportion; As ;«o Grains 
arc to yijtfo Grains, fo are ; (olid Inches to 2.07,47 J 7 die con¬ 
tent of the Congius in folid Inches: which exceeds that deduced 
from the Pes by iz.ij.jS; and would make the Foot 11,84 
Inches, differing from that in the Tables near 011c fifth of an Inch, 
which make a great difference in the Cubes. But as the learned 
Bifliop, fo often quoted, obfcrves, the Romans in all appearance began 
their concave Meafurenot from any length before eftablifli’d; butrathcr 
from the Weight ofthe contain’d liquor,by which thofc veffels are alfo 
deferib'd. For had they primarily crofted the Cube , of a Foot for 
their-principal Concave, and then Geometrically taken its Sub- 
oftavc the Congius, from the Cube of half a Foot; they would 
not have fail d to proceed- lower in like manner, and to divide 
tile Congius into 8 parts inflead of Six; each of which leffcr Mea- 
1 tires, would have been regularly the Cube of a quarter Foot, then- 
well known Palm. This is the courfe that has been taken for our 
Gallon, which comes in the place of a Congius, and has the Pint 
for its Suboftave. This confiderarion may well ferve to prove 
that the Cubical relation of the Amphora to a Foot, and of a 
Congius to half a Foot, was incidental only, and not primarily de¬ 
fined, tho’ afterwards the Amphora Was defcrib'd by their Authors 
by the length of the fide ofthe Cube. As by Rheniums Fannins 


Pes iovgo fipc.tio latoque notetur in ar.glo, 

Angulus ut par Jit, quem clandit linen, triplex, 

Buatuor ex quadris medium cingatur inane. 

Amphora fit Culms. 

which is thus to be interpreted. Amphora Jicformatur, utejuscapa- 
citas linear nuatuor haheat reetas isquales, pedem longa.s, quatuor angu- 
M los 
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los rcBos, in quorum qttemqite tres line donga tata& aha ccmveniunt ; 
cjjicialm-que ftgnra §uadrata, qttamGraci y.vgov hoc eft, Culum vacant. 

Therefore preferring the Analogy of the Congius with the weight 
of the Roman Pound already fettled, at 5145 f Grains Troy, which 
multiplied by 10 produces 5x4571 Grains, the Weight of the 
Congius : this multiplied by 3, and divided by 760, gives 2.07,0576 
{olid Inches, which is the content of the Congius in the Tables, and 
differs from the capacity arifing from yillalpandus's experiment by 
lets than half a folid Inch. Experiments of weighing water ate 
very . nice; the feme quantity of water in the ' Winter weighed 
474 Grains, in the Summer only 470, according to a Tryal of 
M. Hombergs 

A veffcl holding the 6 th part of a Congius, or " of a Roman 
Pound, i. e. zo Ounces, was the Sextarius-, the half of that a He- 
mina-, the quarter of 5 Ounces, a quartarim-, and the 11th a Cya- 
tbus-, according to the diflribution of Fbltiftns Matin',ms a celebra¬ 
ted Lawyer, with whom the more ancient Authors likewife agree. 

I muff not here omit the proof of the proportions above-menti- 
011’d, which is plain from the following plebifcitum of the two 
Silii printed in Greaves, and to be feen in the bell editions of 
Sextus Ponipeius els fig. verb. 

VTI. QAVDRANTAL. VINI. OCTOGINTA. 
PONDO SIET. 

CONGIVS.'VINI. DECEM. IS. SIET. 

SEX. SEXTARII. CONGIVS. SIENT. VINI. 

DVO. DE. Q_V IN Q__A GINTA. SEXTARII. 
QAVDRANTAL. SIENT. VINE 

SEXTARIVS. AQ_VVS. i£Q.VO. CVM. LI- 
BRARIO. SIET. 

The Congius of Vefpaftan Hill extant, is marked with the follow¬ 
ing letters P. X, which denote Poudo Vecem. 
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the Atticus. Piofeor. lib. 5. cap. dc vino Scillitico. 
Model of the Amphora kept in the Capitol dedicated 
called the Amphora Capitolina. Rhem. Fannins, 


"1 

There was a 
to Jupiter, 


- Quant ve violate liccret, 

Sacraverc Jovi Tarpeio in monte Quirites. 

Cato de re rnjlica cap. j 7. • fpcaking of the allowance of wine for ■ 
a family, makes it 1 o Quadrantalia 'or Amphora per man a year, 
that is about 7 t Gallons, 8 Pints; which is above a Pint and a 
half a day. 

Urna, ah urrnando , according to - Varro , quod in aqua haurietida 
nrinat, hoc ejt mergitur nt nrinator. It is the 40th part of the Co¬ 
leus, and the half of the Amphora : Columella lib. 5. cap. ;. Voh:[u:s 
Meetiamts. Columella ibid, fpeaks of Vineyards that yielded 600 Ur- 
ntc the Jugcru.m : this is at the rate of above 5 4 •- Hogflieads to one 

Congius was the. 8 eh part of the Amphora, and 4th of the Urna ; 
jt held 6 Sextarii ; which were therefore fo called according to 
Cato and Galen. FlicCongius in EHg/;/tMeafurccontainsi07,otf7ff 
folid Inches, that is 7 Pints, 4,941 (olid Inches. 

Pliny lib. 14. cap. 11. relates how Tergilla objcdled to Cicero's 
(on, that he was ufed to drink two Congii of Wine at a draught, 
for which he was called Bicongius: two Congii make above feven 
Quarts. The fame Author tells you that Novellas Torqnatiis a Mi¬ 
lanese in prefence of the Emperor Tiberius drank off ac once three 
Congii , or i Gallons, 6 t Pints, from whence he was called Tricon-' 
gius: which are incredible (lories. 

* Cato during the time of the Saturnalia and Compitalia allowed 
each of his Servants per day a Congius cf Wine, or 7 Pints, 4,941 


Narratur & prifei' Catonis 

Secpe mero calnife virtus. Hor. 

Fr< 

,f Cato dc re ruftica cap. 37. Sntumalibus & Comp'talibus In fingulos homines Congios. 
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From Congius comes Congiarinm, which fignifies a gift that the 
Emperors and Magiftrates of Rome ufed to give to their friends, 
or to the people on certain occasions: it was fo called becaufc at 
firft a Cwigtts of Wine or Oyl was given to every one: the fame 
name remain’d after, when thofe gifts were given in money: where¬ 
of there are feveral inftances in tills Book. i Ancus Martins gave 
( ; nco Media of Salt, or i 8 S Quarters, 1 5 Pecks, as a Congiarinm 
to the people. 

- Pliny lib. ii. c. 14. writes that when Lucnlhis return’d from 
Afia, nnllia cadornm congiarinm diuifit amplius centum. Budicus reads 
< -> ^ - r 1 fo congiarinm, and thinks that cadorwn congiariorum 
nonihcs Cadi of the capacity of a Congim , or fix Sextarii. But 
G. Agricola underftanas Congiarinm Cadornm , a Congtary of fo many 
Cadi , which Lv.cullus diftributed among the people, taking Cadus 
tor a certain Meafure of it (elf 

Q i te'l that Augujhis's Congiaria, for their fmalncfs were 
B 1 alluding to the meafure Bernina, which is one 
'wcltrh of the Congius ; but this cannot be undcrflood of all of 
them. 

The gifts of the Emperors to the Soldiers were called Donatlva. 
S'l.-teuii't talking of Hero, faith, Populo congiarinm, militi donatkmnt 
rropofrnt. At the Triumph of Metelhis, Wine, was fold for an As 
rise Co-anus, which comes to little more than 3 farthings the 
Gallon. 

i-rom Congius comes congialis, ufed by Plautus-, as Fidelia Congia- 
hs: it fignifies a veflel holding a Congius. 

Sextarm r was a Meafure not only of liquid, but of dry things. 
There was a Sextarias CaJIrenJis, as well as Urbicus, of a different 
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from whence it had its name. This Sextarius is divided into two 
Hanhuc or Cotyhz, according to the verfes of Rhemnitis Fannins , 

At Cotylas, quas Ji placeat di.xiffe licebit 

Haninas, rccipit geminas Sextarius anus. 

It is likewile divided into four Quartarii, which arc the half of 
a Hemina, as appears from Fblujius Maniantts. It is called Quar- 
tarius with refped to the Sextarius, whofe 4th part it is. A Sex¬ 
tarius is alfo divided into 8 Acctalula, according to Pliny lib. z i. 

The parts of the Sextarius were like thofc of the As ; Uncia, 
Sextans, Quadra-,is, Trims, Quincunx, Semis, Septmix, Bes, Vodrans , 
Vextans, Damx\ by which words a certain number of Cyatbi is 
meant, a Cyatbus being one t ith of the Sextarius. 

It was a cuflom among the Ancients at their entertainments, to 
drink as many Cyathi to the health of their friend or miftrefi, as 
there were letters in their name. Mart. lib. r. 

Narnia fex Cyathis: feptem JuJlina bib atm : 

Quinqnc Lycas : Lydcquatuor: Ida tribus: 

Omuis al infnfo numeretnr arnica Faleruo. 

And lib. 5. Mart. 

Sextantes, CalHJle,- duos inf unde Falerni. 

Two Sextantes were j of a Sextarius, or 4 Cyathi. According 
to Cornelius Nepos, Augujhts Ctsfar’s higheft debauch in Wine was 
fix. Sextantes, that is a Sextarius, or a little above our Pint: which 
he was not able to exceed without vomiting. 

The Sextarius Cajirenfis was double of the Urbictts, which Agri¬ 
cola infers from a paifage of St. Jerome upon Ezekiel This Sex¬ 
tarius Cajirenfis may have occafion'd the expreffion of a-Soldier's Bottle. 

' Hemina 
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licmlna the half of the Sextarias. (tin'll,s Gellins lib. 3. cap. 14.) 

It contains two Bnartarii, 4 Acetabula, 6 Cyathi, 2.4 Lignin;: as 
appears from Aufe/mr Matiamts. The Giwfr fometimes ufe IfomW, 
adding pu,ucti>tn or iraAuo). 

Bnart arias , the fourth part of the Sextarias, as was faid before. 

‘Acetabulum, the half of the §nartarias, was firft fo called from Acc- 
tu.m, in imitation of the Greeks, by whom it is called o'^vSc.tp 05 and 
6&Ga<pot, bccaule it was firft us'd for holding Sauce for meat; 
and afterwards became a certain msafure of liquids. 

y -awns, tne 1 zth part of the Sextarias, is’a Greek word coming 
from ’yye n’, fnvilerc. 

Ligtili, likewife called Lingua, firft fignified a Spoon, but after¬ 
wards the Latin Phyficians came to ufe it as a mcafure, containing 
one 4Srh of the Sextarias. Columella lib. u. cap. .2.1. faith it 
was the fourth part of the Cyathtts. 

Cochlear, Cochleare and Cochlearum often denote a Spoon, and. 
fometimes a Meafure equal to the Ligala. They are us’d by Pliny 
and Columella.. 

There was alfo amongft the Romans a Libra menfnralis, which 
the Greeks called Airgyt puTay/.ri, and diftinguiflied from the AiVgj: 
iaO/j.ty.n or the Ubra-pomeralis. This confided of 1 % Ounces, and 
was divided likewife as the As. It was made commonly of horn, 
and divided by 1 z lines, marking the Ounces, from whence it was 
called by Galenyiqcf.g pt-BTqam, cornu menfurale. According to Ga¬ 
len lib. 6. ile compof. Medicament, this Libra menfm-alis weighed 1 c 
Ounces of Oyl, and of Wine 11 Ounces, z Scruples, i-Obelus, 
and 1 Siliqua, according to the ponderal Libra. The Ancients all 
along fuppos’d the weight of Oyl to be to that of Wine, as to 
10, which tho’ it differs from our proportion, might be true in a 
warmer Country, the warmth of the Air expanding Oyl more than _ 
Wine. This proportion of the fpecifical gravity of thofe two li- ' 
quors holds in this computation; for 11 Ounces, z Scruples, 

1 Obolus, 1 Siliqua make 1600 Siliqtns ; and 10 Ounces make 
.1440 Siliqua ; and dividing both by r 60 makes it as p to 10. Ac- 
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cording to this weight of Wine affign'd by Galen, the Li¬ 
bra mcnfnralis contain'd r<),oS; folid Inches, fomcwh.at lefs than 
_■ of our Pint, Wine mcafurc. But the Rowan Mcafurcs varying, 
in all appearance this originally was dcflgncd to contain i a pon- 
deral Ounces of water, accoiding to which weight it would be 
equal to 10,612. folid Inches, the difference between the two be¬ 
ing only 1,517 folid Inches. 

Of Roman MeafaresOf Capacity for things dry. 

M Odius, and fometimes in Pliny Medium, deriv'd from modus, 
was a Meafnre for things dry. It was the third part of the 
Amphora or Quadranta!, according to Fob-jins Mat,anus. As the 
Mod'nis was the third part of the Amphora, fo the Amphora was one 
half of the Medhmms. ■ Rhcnm'nis Fannins {peaking of the Amphora 
lit,jus dimidimu fert Urna, & iff a Media,ni 
Amphora, ternue capit Modium: Sextarias ijhmi 
Scxdecies haurit. 

Pliny fpeaking of the value of feveral forts of Wheat lib. iS. 

■ e. 7. fays the Gallick Wheat and that from the Cherfonefaswos the 
. iighreft, not exceeding 20 Libra: the Madias. The Sardum was a 
Selibra, or half a pound heavier; the Alexandrian and Sicilian 
Wheat added trientes, or four Ounces more, that is, weighed 20 
Pounds and 1 o Ounces. The Boeotian an entire Pound, being in 
all' 2.1 Pounds. The African added to that a Dodrtms, or in all 
11 Pounds, 0 Ounces. According to this Account of Pliny’s, 
the Weights of the Wheat flood as follows, 

Modtus Gall,can -. 2.40I 

Sardum - 2.46 | 

Alexandrian-- 150 j> Roman Ounces. 


In 


Africa,. 
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Ill E iiglijh Mcaftire and Weight thus; 


Gallican 

Sardnm 

Alexandrian 


h8ji 7 

• 13 , 97 ? 

■i9,44i 
- 3 7 A 3 7 



According to a Table of Sir Jonas Moods, a Peck of E nglija 
Wheat weighs 104,884 Ounces, or, 17 lb. 1 oz. 

The lighted Grain in the former account weighs above one 1 8 th 
part more'than Englijb Wheat. The Gallican Wheat was that of the 
foudiern parts of Gaul, and I believe the fame proportion would 
anfwcr obfervation at this day. All which is to be underftood at a 
medium, fertile weight of grain differs very much in different years. 

I have been more particular in the account of this expe¬ 
riment of Pliny, becaufc it (hews that the Meaftire of the Roman 
Media: iscalcuiated pretty true, tho' by feme Writers it is reckon’d an 
uncertain Meafure.. There are Trimodia and Deceimmdia, ruftick 
Veil,: 1 s. Cohan, lib. 1 1. cap. r S. <$> 5. 

Caro fpcaking of the allowance to Servants, gives it as follows. 
Familiar cibaria ; qui opus facient per hyemem tritici vrodios qnaternos, per 
ajlatem qnaternos femis : Villico, Vdlicee, EpiJIata, Opilioni modios Terms: 
Compeditis per hyemempanis pondo qnaterna: uli wineam fodere caperint, 
panis pondo qu'ma, ufque adeo dam ficus ejfe ceeperint: delude ad panes 

This allowance of four or five Modii of Wheat which isfomewhac 
more than fo many of our Pecks, mu ft be fuppofed monthly, for 
Bona;us m Phormioncm Terentianrai informs us that the monthly Al¬ 
lowance of Servants was four Mod.n : from whence it was called 
Be I f cither from Menfis or demetiendo : which is a word tiled 
b\ Tt I ice , as follows, mod die 1 icM, , <vn d Be 1 fo fro ft 
a f ai di ic pc i m compact nfe , dir , loaf al fu , fe d 

N exifrnm: 


8<> 
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txipnums quanto Idore ft partum. It is to be obferved that the 
Bayliff', Reive and Shepherd, had lefs allowance of Wheat than the 
reft, "but it is to be prefum’d they had befides their Wheat other 
provifions given them which the inferior fervants had not. As 
for the four or five Pondo of Bread which the Cmnpedites had, it’s 
not certain what time it was to fcrve them. 

It will afford fome light in the analogy of their Mcafures fit- 
pcrficial and of Capacity, as well as in their Husbandry, if we 
take notice what quantity of feed of fevcral grains dicy us’d to 
fow in a given quantity of ground* which according to * Pliny 

'$ Modii of Wheat 
6 Modii of Barley 
6 Modii of Beans 
5 Modii of Peale 

Which in Englijh Mcafure is 


a the Jugenm 


Wheat) 
Barley ( 
Beans f 
Peafe ) 


per Acre. 


There are feveral other Grains mention’d in that Chapter, but 
this is fufficient for a proof 

Semsmodins, or the half Modins containing 8 Sextetrii, is men¬ 
tion’d by Cicero, Fierro and others. 

Sextgrins was likewile us’d as a Mealure of dry things: as in 
Palladios: Trighita cohtmlis •vola-atihis il'uirm fees Scxtarii trhici fv.f- 
ficnmt. . 

Hemina is a meafure of things dry in Cato, Columella and Palla¬ 
dios. 
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Quartarms, Plbiy ufesas a Meafure of things dry. lib. iS.c. 43. 

And fo were Acetabulum, Cyathus and Ligula, whole capacities and 
proportions to one another, are already given in the chapter of li¬ 
quid Meafurcs. 

Venro and Pliny mention Concha as a Meafure for things Dry: 
Cleopatra faith it was of two forts, the leffer was equal to one half 
c ybapbitm ; and. the greater to an oxjbathum and a half. 

Gees k Meafures of Capacity. 

T N reducing the Creel folid Meafures to the Englijb I (hall make 
— ufe of the '/pc, which made in Weight 710 Drachms accord¬ 
ing to all Authors, fuppofe of Rain-water, the Anients making 
no difference betwixt the weight of that and Wine. Taking the 
hcavieft Attich Drachm, which is the hundredth part of the old At tick 
Mina or our Avcrthipois Pound, and neglecting the final! difference 
in the Tables, I fhall (fate it at 70 Grains Troy. According to 
this Drachm, the weight of doc Attic!: /sc muft be 5 0400 Grains. 

There are in a (olid Foot 17 2.8 folid Inches, weighing 7 6 Pound of 
Rain-water: by this Experiment, 760 Grains make 3 folid Inches, 
therefore 50400 make 198,94737 folid Inches, the number of 
folid Inches in the /pq ; which is 6 Pints, 15,69s folid Inches, 
fotnewhat lels than the Roman Congir.s, tho' the Greek /Sq and the 
Roman Congins ate ufed indifferently as the fame Meafure by anci¬ 
ent Authors; as likewife are the 6th part of them, the £pr,; 
and Sextarius, and the 1 ith, the xoruAn and the Hewhia. There 
is great probability that the Grech meafured the capacity of their 
veifcls by the weight of Oyl, the produft of their Country. For 
the Phyficians (peaking of thofc Meafures always mention their 
weight in Oyl ; and Galen (peaking of the Cotyla, faith thac Herat 
tmderifood the Cotyla to be of 60 Drachms, reducing the weight 
ro Oyl. Galen lib. 5. de compof. Medicam. I find likewife that ic 
is a general Suppofition among the Ancients, that the weight of 
"N 1 Oyl 
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Oyl was to that of Wine as p to io ; fo in the fragment printed 
after Gulni of the Compaction of Medicines, 73. Pounds of Oyl is 
made equal in bulk to 80 Pounds of Wine, p Pounds of Oyl to 
1 o Pounds of Wine, and fo every where. According to our ex¬ 
periments the weight of Oyl is to that of Wine or frcfli water as 
476 to 5 2.7, which is very near as p to p,ps. So finall a diffe¬ 
rence, as we obferv’d before, may be accounted for, by the Oyl 
weighing lefs in a warm country than in -ours: for warm Air ex¬ 
pands Oyl more than water. If we were no make a /P: from 
holding 7 2 o Drachms or 70 Troy Grains of Oyl, upon this fuppofition 
of the (pecifick weight of Oyl being to that of water, as p to 10, it 
would be much larger than the Roman Congiits, the contrary of which is 
known. But if they fettled their by the weight of Oyl, it • 
mild have been by a Drachma of 6 3 Grains, very near fuch as that 
of the Tables. 

The largcft Greek Mealure for things liquid was the Attick pu. 
TpiTiis of me mafculinc gender, {tho’ Cato and Columella ule Metreta 
feminine) jXiTpnrnc iyja of, that is, the Metretes is 72 feVetc, 

aped Nicandri interpretem. Diofeorides de vino veratro, faith Vc< 3 
0 pLiT^nc £06? U that is to Cay, it contains 1 o Some approve 
of this reading: But Alciatus and G. Agricola, inftead of -p/U; I, 
read 3/csc ifif- So that it contain’d 11, which is confirmed by 
. Rpiphanitis , Cleopatra and Galen. Rhewnius Fannins makes the-Me¬ 
tre! ess of the Amphora , in thefe verfes, 

Attica prseterea dicenda cjl Amphora nobis, 

Sen CaJtts-, hnne facies, nojlra ft eddideris XJrnam. 

But this is true only on fuppofition that yfc and Congitts 
were precifely equal, whereas they were .but nearly fo. Me- 
tretes is called cifsto^iu; in Pollux, but ctrltKoc is to be underftood, 
to diftinguifli it from die Roman. Diofeorides lib. 5. ufes ycsrgnTi;c 
WalaKoc for the Roman Amphora. 
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■ the fiifl: man who drank a yg; (or 7 pints) in thole holidays: 
which was a very barbarous thing among fuch polite people as the 

The yg; contain’d 1 1 Cotyh according to Cleopatra, 0 yg; 
iyfi ,uirqq> fjtsv itoruAet? atIulus dWsxa. The fame is confirm'd 
by others. And Athemeus Hi. 1 i. faith that Xciyvro; contain’d 
the fame number of Cotyh. So it was equal to the yg;. It is 
fometimes us'd in the neutral gender as fatyjm, and fometimes 
it is called Aciymr- which fome tranfiarc lagena. 

As the 'Romans borrowed the name of the' Congius from the 
Greet yg;, fo did the Grecians in later times borrow the geVx? 
from the Roman Sextarius, It was the 6 th part of the yg;-, as 
appears from Galen and others. 

Ivort/Ai), fo called from its Cavity. Athenians lib. ip. Tide to- 
xoTAo? xotuA m’ EXttABr o'l TtciAcao), i- e. the Ancients called every 
concave thing xortW The fame Author faith likewifc xotuA»> 

3 xctA«r«t j£ it rS iy!a xotAoVitf; that is, the Cavity of the Cox- 
endix is called Cotyh. There were, according to Galen, fcveral Co¬ 
tyh, foch as the Alexandrian and Ephejian: but the Attich Cotyla 
was one half of the gift)?. Intcrpres Arijloph. in Pint am, faith xotv- 
Ai) 3 Wit eido; /.tfrgts > 0 Tikyofur «V«V riyJ!;s;ov ; i- e. the Cotyla 
is a Mcafure which "we call a half Rhemnius Fannins, 

At Cotyhs, qttas, fi placcat, dixiffe licebit 
lieminas: recipit geminas Sextarius mins. 

From xotuAs comes r&txoruAo? one; in Hefychius, which figni- 
fies as much wine as three xoTeAat hold. 

T|uSa tor was the ftme Mcafure as the xori<A>;, as appears by 
Cleopatra and Galen. 

OavCc:<po'i was a Mcafure anfwcring to the ‘Roman Acetabulum. 
Plin. lib. 1 5. cap. nit. faith it was the fourth part of the Heniina ,. 
Hefychius faith u was called cuu7a;> (Hd&isv, and yafsiw- 


KuctSoe 
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KvaOei was the i 2th part of the according to Epiphanius 

and others: from thence comes wctQiffeto, cyathifare, which Plau¬ 
tus ufes in Memcchmis ; it fignifies to fill drink to one, or ferve 
one at drinking. Suetonius likewife ufes this word Cyathiffare. 

KolZ>h or Concha, has its name from a Shell: there were a 
greater and a lets; according to Cato cap. i;. de re Rujl. But it ap¬ 
pears from thefe words of Pliny lib. 1 1. cap. 2.5. Alexandra M. res 
Hi gerente, toto die ecjlimo, imam, conchant impleri, juftmn.era.t-, that 
it was a certain Meafure. Cleopatra fays that the greater Concha 
was equal to the O.xylaphum, and the lcifer to one half of the Cya- 

Mvcgov, and idmetimes pcvcAoV, is fo called from (jSjc, a Moufe. 
Arijlotk faith the fea-moufe was afhell-fifli; and from it probably 
this Mcafure is fo called. Cleopatra relates that of this Meafure 
mere were two kinds, the greater which was the itfth part of the 
Cot-yla-. and the leffer the 4th pact of the Cyathus. 0 xvaBos 
r.tracer, u.vc-gct tioja.pcy.. The greater Myflram was called Georgicmn : 
as oeimr only <a Ruftick Meafure. Myjfntm is called &ddos by , 

*/ / • 

v.vfij-.) was a Meafure, having, alfo its name from a Shell-fifli.' 

Jt here was the greater or Ruftick Cheme, the 20 th part of the Co- 
iyia: but the leflfer, which the Phyficians ufed, was the 5 oth part 
of the Cotyla. This appears from Cleopatra. 

Ko^Aiaetor, in latin Cochlear, was the ffnalleft Meafure for li¬ 
quids, it is equal to one half of the Cheme. Rhemnins Fannins, 

- - -- MjJM 

Spam fjoatant Chemen, capit bate Cochkaria lina. 


G REEK 
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Greek Meafures of things dry. 

]\/fE%W> or (UiJtyiiW i« the neuter gender, the Greeks com. 
i- ' monly ufccl it with the acute Accent on the antepemdtima : 
but the Athenians writ it fifSifivo;, with the accent on the petml- 
fhna. It was a Meafurc for dry things, fuch as Wheat, Iiariey, 
Flower, &c. and contain’d 4S Chanices according to Pollux, Har- 
pocratiov, and Galen tie mmfnris. But this here is'meant of the At- 
tick Medina,ms : for there was likewile the Georgians, Macedonians, 
Siculus, Cyjn-itts, &c. 

Saidas mentions tire following proverb: fxtd'tfj.m cim;xsTsa 
ezepf. T'd 1TctTgyc d-c'yv£ie'.> h. e. I mealure the money my Father 
leaves me by a Medinmns: (with a Bufhcl.) Which is the fame as 
one fliould fay, that lie had a great fortune lefe him. 

Xomf or Chmiix is a dry Meafurc containing 3 CotyU accord¬ 
ing to Cleopatra: and Co was 1; of the JjesDf; which already is 
fliewn to be'3 5,15 8 folid Inches: this number multiplied by 1 gives 
4.9,737 (olid Inches equal, to the Cbtenix ; which again multiplied 
by 48, gives the Medimnus 2.587,376 Inches, that is 4 Pecks, 

6 Pints, 3,501 Cubick Inches. 

The £eViff> xoruAi), oe-viatpov, tw'a.60(, and y.o^Aidstoe, were 
alfo us’d as Mcafurcs for things dry; their capacity and proportion 
to one another, is the lame as when they are Meafures for liquids, 
which have been fliown already. 

The Jewish Mcafurcs of Capacity. 

T N determining the capacity of the Jeavifi folid Meafures I have - 

followed Dr. Cumberland in the Tables formerly pubiiihed. There 
is a greater difference between the Rabbins and Jofeplms in the 
account of the Jcwijh Meafures of Capacity', than in that of their 
Weights and -Coins. However we (hall not fo polidvely adhere 
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to the 011c or the other, as to omit giving the Objeftions and 
Arguments on both Tides. Dr. Cumberland takes the Ephah to be 
the 6th part of the Cube of the Jeauijh or /Egyptian Cubit, which 
Cube is called Ardttb. The /Egyptian Cubit is according to him 
2i,SSS Inches, anditsCube 1048(1,2., whofcfixth partis 1747,7 
foiid Inches equal to the Ephah. That the Ephah was the 6 th part 
of the Cube of the /Egyptian Cubit, the Bifliop proves from the 
accounts of the Arabian Mathematicians, in which by an ufual 
commutation of the quiefeent letters it is called Oeba or Waiba, 
which laid word is us’d in the Arabian tranflation to exprefs Ephah. 

According to Goliv.s, at Babylon the Ardub was equal to fix 
Ephalts, and this proportion was generally acknowledg'd in the 
Eaitcrn Countries. He obferves that 1747.7 foiid Inches differ 
very little from 172.8, the Cubick Inches of an Englijh Foot.' 
The ncgledt of a few centefimals in the fide of the Cube would 
bring it to an equality with rhe Cube of a Foot. 

The Bifliop obferves likewife that his Ephah or 1747,7 Cubick 
inches contains 100.0 Ounces of pure Rain-water; this is not 
true, fuppofitig the niceft proportion that the Aajerdupois Pound 
has to the Troy is that of 175 to 144; tho’ that in the Tables 
be only as 17 to 1 4, negle&ing the laft figures. According to 
which the Averdttpois Ounce (whereof there arc in the Pound) 
is no the Troy Ounce as 17 j is to 172; and 100 Ounces' A-vcr- 
dnpois are equal' to 43750 Grains Troy, which allowing 760 
Grains to a Cubick Inch of Rain-water, make 1726,77 foiid In¬ 
ches: which is exceeded by theBifliop’s Ephah or 1747,7 by 20,75 
foiid Inches, above 1 of a Wine-pint. The Ephah ori 747,7 foiid 
Inches make of Wine-meafnrc 7 Gallons, 4 Pints, 15,1 foiid In¬ 
ches: and of Com-meafore 3 Pecks, 2 Pints, 32,075 (olid Inches. 

Jofephnslib. 15. cap. 11. faith b Kopoi b’vrctrcu f/zJ'tptntg drh- 
r.ic fbxcc- whereby it is inferr’d that the Epbah, the tenth part of 
the Corns, was equal to the Mcdjrmus Atticns: which according 
to the Tables contains 2 3 5 4,7 5 1 foiid Inches: and exceeds the 
Billiop’s Ephah by 607,051 (olid Inches, which make above a 
O quarter 
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quarter of the whole Meafure: and feems to be too great a diffe¬ 
rence to happen by any ncglctff in the mensuration. 

The Bifliop propofes an Argument drawn from his emendation 
of the following corrupted pnffage of Hefyehius oft fiiryt Ai- 
yvTrhov Tiaya.£cixb'm>LO!/, b..e. the Epbab an /Egyptian Meafure e- 
qual to four Clmuces: which is certainly very far from the truth. 
The Bifliop for-Tsonxgj! puts AAA1III, which fignify 34, and 
fb makes the Epbab to be 3 4 Cbtenices, which coincides nearly 
with his determination of it. But this deems to be a very weak 
argument. 

Sahnajius in his Epiftle to Wahttts, cites an ancient Anonymous 
hath Author, who affirms that duo Cori Cidkmu reddunt, b. c. that 
tw.o Cori are equal to a adieus. A Cullens contain’d 10 /impbare, 
and a Corns I o Ephabs. Therefore according to this pafTasrc the 
Epbab was equal to the Roman Amphora, which, according'to the 
Tables, is 7 Gallons, one Pint, and 10 ,6G fblid IncheSj or 
I<ry<r,j3j-. folid Inches, which is lets than 1747 1 7 Inches by 
51,1 (>y Ibiid Inches, or above 3 Wine Pints. 

Another argument of the Bifhops is, that “ Suidas in trarov, 
“ which is the Helrenn Scab, affirms it to be the Roman Madias fit 
“ led fo as to run over its brinks, and that it- holds in liquids 1 5 
“ Sextaries or a 5 Pounds. 1 ’ But this is a £ilfe Meufure of the Roman 
Modius given by Saidas, for it contains I 6 Sextaries, or 1 G Pounds 
8 Ounces. The Bifliop adds that “ I 5 Roman Sextaries are equal 
“to ri Congii, which in folid Inches meafure of water makes 
“ 51 -/fiG, being 30.0 Ounces of Weight, but this is lefs than 
‘ the 3 d part of onr Epbab, that being 5 S z : fo there wants above 
‘■‘a Quart of our Wine meafure. And- Suidas implicitly confefleth 
“ his Meafure too. little, by faying it muff be uwegTrtwAspsyzjiw, 
“ heaped up fb as to ran over. But if inflcad of 1 5 kextarics 
there be taken a Modius, which is r 6 Sextaries-, that heaped upfo 
as to run over will come very near the Bifliop’s Scab, or third pan 
of the Epbab.. 
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The Bifliop proceeds to inform us “ that the Modius was lets 
“ than the Scab ; Epiphanius affirmerh, that it was equal to a Modius 
“ and , and Jofeplms lib. 5. c. z. and Hierom, on Matth. Xiii. 
« 5 5. fa y, it was an Italian Modius and an half. 

After giving the menfuration and argumentation of Dr. Cumber¬ 
land; Bifliop of Peterborough, I think it would not have been 
fair to have fupprels’d thofe of another Reverend Prelate, who 
feerris to be much better qualify’d than the former to write upon 
this Subject. There arc Tables computed upon both Syftems, 
and the Reader may ufe which he pleafeth. 


Jewish Meafures for things liquid. 

7 ~ jfi TH, fo called from Cavity or Capacity, the LXX write it 
— &M6. k. c ixotri ^iAitCcV? (icui iKM'i- » Kings, cap. 5. 

.-according to Jofeplms lib. 8. cap. z. it contain’d 71 Attic 1 : 
, which is different from Bifliop 'Cumberland's Meafure in the 
Tables. The LXX render it fometimes by the word itfeif, as 
beiore ; (ometimes by y«r§HT!iS> a $mn. cap. 4. fometimes by 
y'-oujim Ifatab cap. j. The ancient Latin verfion tranflates it 
‘-arena. It was the 10th part of the Chorner in liquid things, as 
the hpbab was m dry. Ezekiel xlv. 11. The E pbab and the Barb 
Jhall be of one Meaftirc, that the , Bath may contain the tenth part 
of an Homer, and the Ephab the tenth part of an Homer, 

Hin likewifea liquid Mealure, asofOyl. Exod. 50. Ezek.xlv. 
46. Of Wine Exodus zj>. Lemit. a;. According to Jofeplms, it 
contain’d two Attic!: Congii, lib. 3. cap. p & to. Therefore it was 
the 6 th part of the Ephab. Jofeplms writes, lib. 3. a^oioA. 
that they offered with an Ox the half of a flfeofOyl; or in Eng- 
lifi Mealure according to Jofeplms 6 Pints, 15,658 fblid Inches, 
according to the Tables, j Pints 1,167 folid Inches. 'With .1 
Ram they offer’d the third part of a Hin or 3, Pints, 10,465 folid 
Inches. And with a Lamb the 4th part, or z Pints, 15,071 folid Inches. 
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The Prophet Ezekiel was commanded to drink water to the 
quantity of the 6th part of a Bin, that is i Pint, 19,671 folid 
Indies. 

The LXX render Hin falfly %Sv or one Coughs, Lemt. 19. 
and with a much greater difference from die truth, the Lath Ver¬ 
fion'renders it Sexlarhs. Epiphanhs makes a twofold ///»,. the 
greater of I 8 Sextarii, the lefler of 9. 

Log, a Mcafure of liquids, Lewit. 14. It was the 7 id part of 
theB*'/; or Ephab, and the nth part of the Hin , according to 
all the accounts of the Jewijb Writers, Benediffus Arias upon- 
Ezekiel derives Lagena from Log. The ancient Latin verfion tranfi 
lates it Sextant's. And the Greek verfion falfly, C’otyla, Leuit. 14, 

The Conor Cbomer, and with a Greek termination Cores, it was 
moft commonly a Meafure for things dry, and the greateft that 
was us’d among the Jews. As of Barley, Levit. 17. of Wheat 
I Kings iii. 2. 2 Chron. ii. 1. It contain’d according to the Rab¬ 
bins 1 o E pheibs, and 3 0 Sara or Scabs. Coras, is the more ufual 
term in the hiftorical Writers, and Cbomer amongfl the Prophets. 

Jofephtts lib. 15.. cap. 1 1. a^cwoA. makes the Coros equal to 
1 o Mcdhnni Attici, becaufe he makes the Ephab equal to one Me- 
dimnus. The Jews were commanded to give the tfth part of an 
Ephab out of the Hosier of Wheat, Ezek. xlv. Chap. 1.3. that is one 
part out of fixty. 

Epiphtm'ms makes the Coros equal to 30' Rssmaw Modii, and the 
ancient verfion renders it the fame. Ifaiah 5. Lensit. 17. Accor¬ 
ding to which proportion the Scab and the Modiits mnft be equal. 
Bcnedi&ns Arias in Sata faith that a piece of ground lowed with 
a Coros of Barley, could not be lefs chap. 730,000 fquare Cubits: 
That is, a piece of Ground (owed with a Quarter of Barley could 
not be lefs than 571 Acres, which cannot be true. 

The Comer contain’d two Letccbs, Hofeet 3. The 100 Coriof. 
Baric;', 1 ’Efdras vii. 3. Or a Lctech was the half of the Comer, 
and lb the ancient Verfion has it. St. Ambrofe lib. 9. Epijl. calls 
xSemigomer. 

. Ephab 
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Epbab was a Meafure of things dry, as of Barley, Ruth z. and 
Meal, Judges 6. and Numbers j. and - was of the Came capacity , 
with the Bdtb in liquids. It contain’d ; Sata or Seals. 

The Cbaldaic Paraphrafe renders the Epbab 3 Scabs, the 
ancient verfion 3 Modi). Ruth z. Jofepbus lib. 5. cap. z. 
makes the Seal equal to 1 Italick Madias, the Sefquimodius con¬ 
taining 24 Sextani, which multiplied by 3, makes 71, theMea- 
fore of the Epbab aflign’d by him. The LXX render Epbab vari- 
oufly, fomctimes by the word it fell, ditp] or 01 (pen Levit. y 
b:umbers 1 j andaS. Judges 6. Ruth z. x Samuel 1: and 2.5. Some¬ 
times by the word 7iijj.jj.ct.. .Ezek. 4y So the Latin Verfion has 
Epbab vauoufly tranflated : as by E'.phi, a corruption of Epbab ; and 
Sv Modw.s, Leant. 19. and fometimes; it’s render'd 3 Modi'), Efai.y 
Ruth Z. (omenmes it is confounded with Satam.ot Seal1 Jt’sren- 
dcr d Amphora by the old verfion, Zach 'ar. y 

Saturn or Seal is one of the oldeft Meafures for dry things, as. 
of Meal. Geu.iS.. 1 Kings 18. z Kings 7. It. was the third-part 

The LXX render it varioufly ; fomctimes by ptnpov in general.' 

Gen. 1 S. fomctimes very improperly by ysr^rttfi, whichisaMca- 
fore for liquids, and much larger than a Scab-, fomctimes they. ■ 
render it ettpi, 1 Sam. zy. which contains 3 Scabs. And Bagg. z. 
the LXX has trara, whereas in the original there is no particular 
Ivleafure mention’d. 

The old Latin Verfion has Scab differently render’d, as by S’<r- 
ium, 1 Sam. zy by Madias, Ruth 3. 1 Kings 18. it’s tranflated- 

Oilier or Gomor is a Meafure for things dry. E xod. 1 6. Lcvit. y 
and 6. it was the 10th part of the Epbab. ' -- 

The LX X and Epipbanias confound this Meafure with Chomcr or Co¬ 
re;:, {which, is a much greater one:) and renderthem both by ydizog. 

Afire.) and 70 JWtoV, fignify the fame as Gomor. Jofepbus 
lib. 8. calls it IcTctgw.- In the Hebrew inilcad of Gomor, AJJaritb 
is often us’d, it dignifies the ioth part, miz. of the Epbab. Jo- 
3 fepbas 
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fephtu HI ).(ays that in the time of Claudius a n.Affaron or Omit 
of Meal was fold for four Drachitic, that is at the rate of S Shil¬ 
lings the Peck: but it was in the time of a dearth. 

C'ii) or Kab, and y.JJoc in Epiphavius, in Lathi Cabin, was the 
ffth of the Seal). Bemdiffus Arias faith that a Cab of Wheat fowed 
I o ■ fqttare Cubits of Ground, which is at the Rate of tf Quar¬ 
ters, 7 Budiels and I Peck to the Englifi Acre. 

In the ScriptLires are alfo found Nebcl, Afifa, Nod, Cad, Ahoth, 
Pttrah, Bacbuc, which (bme Authors take for certain Meafures; but 
they rather feem to have been the names of Veflels of no determi- 

fhe Account of the Hebrew VeJfcJs according to 
Jofephusj taken from Bifljop Hooper. 

“ ' !] ' HE Quantity of the Jcamfi concave Meafures, as It is de- 
“ - 1 liver’d.by the Rabbins, is uncertain. Jofephns the Hifto- 
“ rian of that Nation gives a plainer account of them ; and very 
•“ confident with that lie has made of the Jewijh Weights; making 
" them alfo equal to the Attich. He manifeftly fpeaksthe Log 
“ equal to the Attick Xejles, when he expreffes the quarter of zCab 
“ (in the fccond Book of Kings, Chap. 6. <ver. 2.5.) by it: Andlikewife 
“ when he fets a Bin of t1 Lrgr,ata panvith an/itf/c/; double Chous 
“of II Xejles : and alio a Bath the fame Mealurc for liquids (as 
“ appears from Ezekiel xlv. i i.) as an Ephab is for dry, and con- 
“ feqncntly of 71 Leg/, or 71 fuch Xejles-, not to add that he 
“ puts to of theC -Epbahs in a Corns, as equal to 10 Mcdhmii: 
“ thole teftimonics of equality in tilde Meafures, are fufficient to 
“ let us know, that the Je-eoiJIi Veflels of any certain number 
“ of Lags, were equal to the Attick of the lame number of Xejlat- 
“ and that if there be an Exprelfion of one or two of them, that 
“ feenjs to import a difference; it muff either be wrong read, or 
“ not right underftood. 
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“An Ollier or Gamer, for Example, which is declared to be the 
tench of an Ephah in Exodus, and by the name of a Tenth-deal, 
or Afaroti,. in Numbers ; and can be nothing elfe but the tenth of 
71 Xe/es; or 77 Xefes; is yet under that very name ejcprcfled 
in Jofephus, as he is now read, by 7 not Xcjlte but Cotyhe. And 
this Difference mull, in all probability, have rifen by fome error 
of his Tranfcribers. Epiphamtis giving an account of that Ajfa- - 
row, makes it confift of 7 Xefes and a fifth, which is exadtly 
its due quantity; and leaves us to fufpedl, that in- Jofephus, Xe¬ 
fies at lead fliould be read in the place of Cotyla-, and with or 
. without a fraction, as the Author may be fuppofed to have de¬ 
fined Exadtnefs, or been contenc with a near ordinary Approach: 
Ordinary, I lay, becaufe tho’ the fifth pact of a Xefes being a 
fituple fraction, and Arithmetically regular; it is yet no proper 
part of that Wcafure, nor can it be exprefled'by the lower Mea- 
itires. But Theodoret, on the other fide, feems in his: Copy to. 
have read Cotyla, as it Hands now in ours. And if we therefore 
chufe to make no change, and take in the rftTc npeiipj y.OTvAcLi 
which he cites as from Jofephus ; we may then conjedture, 
that the s-gfic now ill Theodoret, was an abbreviated rsara^s? in 
in a berter Copy; and' that' J'exa. before-Tewrtgjis had been once 
read, and by this reckoning we then have 14 Cotyhe and a 1 half, 
or 14,5 ; which exceed the due quantity, 7,1 Xefte or 14,5 Co- 
tyhe but by the tenth of a Cotyla. 

“ Such various conjedtures there may be about the expreffion 
of A f iron by Jofephus ; and yet no Doubt remain concerning his 
Intention to exprefs, in fome manner, the fame 7,2. Lori. 



Of 
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Of the Meaftires of Capacity of the mofl noted 
Eaftern Nations. 

B E (Ides the Mcafurcs of the 'Romans, Greeks and Jcmis already 
.mention’d, there are thofc of the Perfans, /Egyptians, Syrians, 
and Arabians, which I {hall give fome account of, (Ince they fre¬ 
quently occur in the ancient Authors, as well facrcd as profane. 

Of the Perfian Meaftires. 

ftyX&n is a Perfian Corn Meafure, containing-45 Attiek Me- 

1 AeraA contain’d an At tick Med'mnws and 5 Chtenices.' 

‘ Kstwifln was equal to 1 Attick Cbceniees. 

Of the -Egyptian Meaftires. 
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’'Ai/U is A 0 ^ mc as Oxybaphmt. Hefycbins. 

'A$V? Iig, equal to tile Cotyla. Hefycbins. 

’Aevrbfy fuppos’d equal to the former. Diofeorides. 

’AfuVi^oc, equal to tile Cotyla. EnJIatbins. 

’Afreata, a brafen Vcflel for holding Oyl. Interpret Arijto- 


Baiiai', ail Alexandrian Meaforc. Hefycbins. 

Hc.KcrJov, 'a Meafurc mention'd by Hefycbins. 

Batpioe; a Tm-entme Meafore, equal to the Acetabulum. lie- 
jyebins. 

BagCofj the fame with Myjh-mn in' Hefycbins. 

Biitufj a Wine Meafore, the fame with sci/M<ec. Hefycbins,. 

: ra&i'or, equal to the Tryllhn. Hefycbins. 

TdSaDov, the fame with the former. Hefycbins.. 

VdfjL^ertor, the fame alio as "Byblioni Hefycbins.. 

Tid/a.m, the tenth of an Artaba. Epiphanins. 

Add*!;, equal to fix Chmhccs. Pollux lib. 4. 

Atitof, equal to a Metretes. Athenian lib. 1 r. 

Aionk, half a Mcdhntms. Hefycbms. 

ActW, of uncertain capacity. Hefycbins. 

Ago''|cit J a quarter of a Xejles. Hefycbins. 

EA tme, equal to the former. Hefycbins. 

’'EAs (bag, equal to three Choes. Hefycbins. Athenaus,. 

'litildic'J, equal to ten Cotyhc. Hefycbins. 

■'Edldim, Hefycbins. 

Ep£cL<pit>t, equal to an Oxylaphnm. Hefycbms. 

ETtctu.ir^ym, a Cnidian Meafurc, Hefycbins. 

'Ry.kyJov, equal to four Cbmiices. Hefycbins. 

'RfJUoyS'00% equal to two Chocs. Hefycbins. 

'RlJ.1hsdUa.T0h equal to half a Chons. Hefychinsf 
'HjUWoAAiov, a Wine Meafore. Hefycbins •• ’ 

'RyseahtWh half a Metlinmns. Hefycbins. Epiphanm. 

'HjJ.mov, equal to four Cbpes. Hefycbins. 

4 ’lnat> 
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'Ii'iiu'j an /Egyptian Meafure, equal to two Cotyhe > Cleopatra. 

Kcquc'-f'i'*?.' a Corn Meafure equal to half a Mediinmts. He- 
fychius. 

Kci’xdrncj an uncertain Meafure. Hejycbius. 

KtzvoLrgyv,- mention’d by Hefych'ms. 

KcartTU mention'd by the fame. 

KequaWW, a Meafure or rather a VcfTel of uncertain bignefs. 
Upiphanins. ^ . 

K oQii'os, a Meafure both of Liquids and Dry things.' Pollux. 
Hejycbius. 

Ktupyc, mention'd by Hefy chins. 

KvTTgac. a Com Meafure, equal to half a Medhmius. Hefychiusl 
_ Kti/rgcos yodt Of, a Meafure of ti Sextarii according to Epi- 

Ko?.ic/-, fuppos’d equal to a Choniix. Hejychins. 

KotuA 1), an hphefian Meafure of uncertain bignefs. Galenas. 
kor o\s, ail Ajiatick Meafure equal to ten Cotyhe. Athmeus. Hc- 


iinabie, ?- VcfTel equal to the Cotyla. Atbengus. 

.ncryum, equal to 12 Cotylm. Athenxus. 

Avioc, equal to a Trybliiwi. Hejycbius. 

Avtuo t, a Meal Meafure. Hejycbius. 

A euyn, a Milk Meafure. ■ Hejycbius. 

Ma.fla.Anf'sc, a fort of Cup, fuppos’d equal to a Cyatlms. Hc- 

jychu-s. 

team, an earthen VefTel, holding 5 Cotyhe. Athenians. 
l\iae/.c, a Wine Meafure. Arijlotle. Pollux. 

M o'ei-toe, equal to fix Cotyl/c. Hejycbius. 
cuc/ssiof, equal to two Medhuni. 

tetc/<nc, a Corn Meafure among the Cyprians, equal to 10 Mo- 
■h ’ [! w 


Bicr.c, that of Alexandria- held two Pounds of Oyl. ■ Epipbailius. 
O yeQ'j.> equal to a Semichoeuix. Hejycbius . 

Oiiiipocrif, a findl Wine vcflel. Hejychins, 

P 2 Ohiatinm 
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Ohtatiimi, a kind of Mcalure, mention’d by FeJIus Pompeius. 

Orca, a large Vt'ffcl for holding new Wine. M. Varro, lib, f, 
arp. 15. 

Ovfyy.ta., equal to half the Metretes. Hefyehins. 

Tlatlcl'M, the fame as Tsyblittm. Hefyehins,. 

rbAa^rtj, the fame. Hefyehins. 

Ihigct, a Corn Meafure. Hefyehins. 

notiip, a certain Meatiirc. Hefyehins. 

■ n fx 00 -> c q ll al to a Xcjtes. Hefyehins. 

'Furor, equal to three C hoes. Atheneens. 

Z/Mpivi, a Meafure for Wine: among rhe Libyans. Hefyehins.. 

Tpu&Aiot, of different bignefs. Hefyehins, Cleopatra , Athausus „ 

XaTritj equal to to Chtcviccs. Hefyehins, 

TeJ.oyf'ov, a Taraume Meafure. Hefyehins. 

XureiJW, a Meafure mention’d by Hefyehins, 

Befidcs rhe Tables formerly printed, I-have given decimal ones 
of the Meafurcs of Length and Capacity, for conveniency in com¬ 
putation. But in the Jcanifi Meafurcs I have not follow’d Dr. Cum¬ 
berland, but chole rather to deduce their Meafurcs of Length from 
the Cubit drawn from the Pyramid, and to deliver their Meafures 
of Capacity according to the account of them given by Jofcphns, 
which 1 prefer to that of the Rabbins. I have alfo given a Table 
of the ancient Arabian Weights which were ufed by their Phyfici- 
ans, which is neceffary for any that reads them with accuracy: and 
from their writings are taken the Authorities on which that Ta¬ 
ble is founded. 

There is likewifc a Table of the French Weights; and one of 
tbofe of Cologit, which are us’d through all Germany in weighing 
Gold and Silver. 

' I have alfo given Tables (tho’ not at large) of the Weights of 
the mod noted Cities and Countries of Europe : and Tables of 
their Meafures of Length, all from the bed hands: and I chofe 
rather to omit thofc of Places of lefs note, than to give fuch as I 
could 
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could not recommend for tlreir accuracy. There needs no further 
Explication, the title of the Tables themfelvcs fufficiently (hew¬ 
ing what they arc. 

The Tables of the modern Coins were communicated by Sir 
Ifaac Newton,' who has been always as induftrious in promoting 
the publick good, as glorioufly fucccfsful in the Difcoveries ofNa- 
turc. They were calculated by that accurate perfon from aftual 
E flays made in the Rojo! Mbit, about the beginning of this Cen¬ 
tury, when Guineas went at z i s. 6d. So that the Value of Gold 
Coins ’mull be now diminiflicd by one 43d part. In order to un¬ 
derhand the Tables, the Reader muft be inform’d, thac one Pound 
Weight of Sterling Money contains 1 1 Ounces, % Pennyweight of 
fine Silver, and iS Pennyweight of Alloy. The Gold Coin 
of England contains one 1 ith part of Alloy. 

The firft Column of the Table exprefleth the Finenefs of the 
eflaved piece, the letter B fgnifying better, and W worfe than 
the E ngh/h Standard. The (econd Column contains the abfolute 
tv cighcof the piece, the third Column the Standard Weight, or 
us Quantity of Standard Metal. The fourth Column exprefleth 
us value in kngli'jh Money. For example'in the fecond article of 
Sliver Com, the Sevil piece of Eight, is 1 : Pennyweight in the 
Pound worfe than the Englijb Standard, weighs 14 Pennyweight, 
contains 13 Pennyweight % 1 Grains and 15 Mites (of which, 
there are 10 in the Grain) of Sterling Silver: and is in value 
i 3 Tine lip Pence and 11 hundredths of a. Penny. 
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DISSERTATION 

Of Roman Money Affairs. 

LTHO' Examples proper for the application of 
the Tables occur frequently in all ancient Authors, 
yet to comply with the cuftoni of Publillicrs of 
Tables, and to fliow the life of them to thoic 
who are not daily perufing filch Authors; it fann¬ 
ed neceflary to add a Colledtion of Examples, 
which might accuftom the Reader to fuch Computations. I 
then confidered that by the claffing and methodizing fuch paf 
fages, I might inftrudf the Reader in the Subject, as well as in the 
praffice of the Numbers; which reflexion was the occaflon of the 
following Differtation, if that be not too afliiming a Title. 

The CurioUs have thought the moil minute affairs of Rome 
worth their notice; and fiirely the corrfideration of rheir wealth and 
cxpences is at leaft ofas great importance as Grammatical Criticisms,' 
Rites, Ceremonies, Figures of Vafes, bijirnments, various Shapes of ha- 
hits, &c. upon which the Learned have perhaps taken too much 
pains, which might have been better bellowed upon the more 
manly enquiries into their Bufinefs, Arts, Profefhons, Oecono- 
mical and Political Management. 

For ought I know, the following way of.confidering' the Affairs 
of Rome, may be new. For thofe who have wrote of their Luxu¬ 
ry, have confidered. their Riches, Expences and Prices of Com¬ 
modities only accidentally. 
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I' do molt: fincerety and without any affe£tation acknowledge my 
own incapacity to produce any thing peifeil on the Subject, for 
want of knowledge as well as leifurc. I only beg thole worthy 
perfens Who are better qualify’d for the undertaking by a fufficicnt 
flock both of Learning and Time, not to be angry with me for 
having pointed out a nc.w Subjebt, in which they may fignalizc 

The following Treatife is a Collection of fomc Articles, which 
may enable us tq judge of the Wealth of Rome both private and 
publish, in regard to the quantity of current Species of Gold and 
Silver. In confidering of which, tliefe things naturally occur. 

Fiift, The fmall quantity of the Treafure of Rome in its In¬ 
fancy. 

Secondly, What proportion of Treafure Rome in its Grandeur 
contain’d, m refpeft of the richeft trading Cities at this time in 
Europe, which one may call its abfolute Riches. 

Thirdly, What proportion their, circulating Species bore to the 
once of commodities, or number of- Inhabitants, which one may 
call the relative Riches of Rome. In which (enle ic has been doubt¬ 
ed if Rome could properly be faid to be richer than fome. trading 
Cities now in Europe. But I believe the Reader will judge that 
it had the advantage in both Senfes. 

Fourthly, There is ftill another Confederation : That as, I be¬ 
lieve, there was in the time of the greateft fplendour of the Ra¬ 
mon Empire, a lefs quantity of Current Species in Europe, than 
there is now, fi nee the Difcovery of the Wefi-hidies-, Rome pof- 
fcfl'cd a much greater proportion of the circulating Species of its 
time, than any European City ever did, and fo may be faid like- 
wife to be Richer in that third Scnlc. 

The Reader will obferve in the following Examples, that the 
quantity of wealth was very different in Rome in different ages: 
to fliew which, 1 have in fome places mark’d the Chronology upon 
the Margin. He will likewife obferve the fame precife Sums in 
different Articles: for example, fome great .Edatcs equal to a 
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Farthing which proceeds from two Cattles: Fitft, The Romans 
reckoning as we do in round funis j fuchaone is worth a hundred 
or two hundred thoufand Pounds: and fecondly my being, obli¬ 
ged to compute precifely according to the Tables. 

I hope the Reader will not imagine that I vouch for the truth 
of every matter of fad. I only let them clown as they arc in the 
Authors, and' compute the Sums as faithfully as I can. Calcula¬ 
tion is the propereft Method either to fupport Probability, or de¬ 
tect a Lye. 

After all the care I-have taken, it is poffible there may be in 
fucli a multitude of palfages, feveral mifquotcd, mifinterpreted, 
and mifcalculatcd, and a few I have taken from other Authors, 
who treated of the Subjed. All I can (ay, the Reader will do 
himfelf a great .deal of Service, and not in tile leaft difobligc me, 
by fetting any miftakes of this nature right. 

I have in a few places, as the Subjed gave me occafion, talk¬ 
ed briefly of their Modes, Cuftomsand Antiquities; about which 
I will Iikewife have no Difpute with the Learned, but fubmic nioft 
willingly to their Corrections. 

I have been fparing ill drawing Parallels or univerfal conclufions, 
my chief defign being only to flare matters of fid. Bolides I 
think it more relpedful to the Reader to leave him fomething to 
excrcife his fancy and refiedions upon, rather than pre-occupy his 
judgment. And indeed it. is a fubjed in which, matters of fad 
being ftated, a man of bufinefs who is uled to Calculation, is a 
better Judge than the belt Claflical Scholar in the world without 
thefe qualifications. I am afraid that in avoiding prolixity I may 
have fallen into the contrary extreme; the whole almoft runs on 
lliort, like Articles in ail Account: whereas if the Subjed 
were fully explained, each of them might take up half a page. 
But mentioning the (unis without the Circumftances, was fufficient 
for my purpofe. 

The Colledions I have made, and as I may fay not only the 
Gleaning, but die plentiful Harvcft that is left behind, will I hope 
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one day furnifli fome abler pen with Materials to treat the Sub¬ 
ject in a more ample and accurate manner. I have done what 
the Extent of my Work, Health and Bufmefs would allow. 

I was fo tired out with Roman Affairs, that I could not go on fo ■ 
methodically with thofe of Greece-, befides I doubt if there be fo 
good Materials to work upon: fo in thele I have only collcftcd a 
few detached Articles fuffkient to exemplify the Tables. 

I have produced likewife a few Examples out of the Scriptures, 
and any Reader who is curious may collect more. It is no Re¬ 
flection on the Authority of the facred Text that Errors in Num¬ 
bers have crept into it. 

.CHARI.' 

Of Roman EJiates. 

P T-HE vaft difference between the Riches of Roman Citizens 
jj. m the Infancy and in the Grandeur of Rome, will appear 
by comparing the firft Cenfus or valuation of Eftatcs that 
was made in the reign of Ser-viusTuHius, with the prodigious Eftatcs 
that they afterwards poffcffcd. 

"/u the firft foundation of Rome, z Jugera., or i s Eng!i/b 
Acres was an Eftate. Valerius Maximus tells us that §msiUns Cin- 
curuatas the DtUator (A.JJ. zs/z.) poffefled 4 Jugera, zi Acres: 
and Attihas Regtilus 7 Jugera or 4; Acres (A. U. 498.) 

Piny {hl>- 18. c. 3.) tells us that Manias Curias (/i. u. 464.3 
find he took one to be a dangerous Citizen who was not contented 
with (even Jurera, which was the quantity of Land afligned the 
Plebeians after the Expulfion of the Kings. 
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Ami long afterwards M. Scanrns the firft Senator had only fix 
Slaves, and his Eftatc was reckon’d 3 5 Millia nummmn, or 

‘At the fuff inftitution of the Cenfus, the Valuation of Eflatcs 
flood thus. 

The 5 th or lowcftClals reckon’d at Air,-is Mitlia XI, 3 5 /, 1 o s. j d.. 

The fourth at XXV Millia-, Sol. 14s. yd. 

The third at L Millia ; 161 l. 5 s. id. 

The fecond at LXXV Millia ; a 4 2. 1. 3 s. 9 d. 

TbeEirftatC ■ Millia-, 312/. 18;. 4 d. 

' There was not a number amongft the ancient Rowans beyond 
a hundred thoufand. On the other hand, take but a view of the 
itnmenfe Eftates of Roman Citizens in later times. 

‘ Apicius was worth millies Sejlertimn ; 8072.21 /. 152. 4 d. 

= Crifpus a Burgher cshVtvcelks, bis willies, 1.6145 S3/. dr. 8 d.. 

‘ Crafus the lame; 1.61458 3/. 6 s. S d.. 

~ Demetrius, a. Libertus o£ Pompey, 4000 Talents-, 775000/. 

h Pallas, a Liberties of Claudius, ter millies-, 2.411 875 /, 

Seneca the Philofopher in four Years made to- millies-, 2.421 S 7 5 /. 

k Lentulus the Augur wasvtonhf later millies-, 3.222166/. i 32. 4( /. 

'Pliny relates that a private man, C. Cacilius Ifidonis, although 
he had loft much in the Civil war, left by will, 4x16 
Slaves, 3600 yoke of Oxen, of other Cattle 257000, and in 
•ready money HS. DC. that is fexceuties Sejlertimn -, 4S43.75/. 

"The Riches even of Exiles grew fo extravagant, that Augujlns 
provided by a Law, that no Exile fliould poffels above 20 Slaves 
and Liberti, nor in money above 12* Myriads of Drachma; -. 
4036/. S r. 26'. 

-In 
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•In the time of C. hicmins the Conlul, A. U. the limi¬ 
tation of Eftatcs was 50 o jagera, or 550 Englijb Acres. 

0 And the old Law which allowed a man to polTcfs no more in 
money than Sexagmta Sejlertia, or 484/. 7 s. e d. was changed, 
by Julias Cafar, who allowed the Sum to be j 1 Myriads of 
Drachm, or ir^iSS /. 15 s. 

The lame gradual Encreafe of Riches may be inferr’d from iome 
accounts we have of Patrimonies and Women’s Portions. 

p The Patrimony of Tacita, reckon'd very great, was only X. 

M. JEris-, ',1!. 5 s. tod. 

And even in the time of the iecond Carthaginian War, the 
Portions of Scipio’s Daughters were paid in full by the Publicist 
XI. M. Airis \ 35/. 1 o s. 5 d. 

Megalha was ftyled the Fortune, becaufc flic had C. M. Airis-, 
;ir/.°iSr. \d. 

■‘In later times a common Fortune for a Lady was Decks Sefier- 

‘ Tcrcntia , Uccro's wife, her Fortune was 1 2. Myriads of Drachms-. 

'And Cicero’s own Patrimony was 9 Myriads of Drachms ; 

2?o 6.1. S s, 

Pompon'ms Atticus got from his Father wicks Sejitrtia.m ; 1 6 14 5 l 
1 6 s. 8 d. 

•Cato Minor his Patrimony Was 100 Talents ; 19375/. 

Sen-ins in Virgil’s life faith he was worth Centies H. S. 80729/. 

;r. 4 d. 

Tally’s Effects muff have been very conlidcrable, as will appear by 
fome things that will be fiid afterwards: ” he owns that he had in 
Ajia, bis & wicks, i-peil. 9 s. 4 d. 
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Gic.u debts, as they arc the efTeft of great credit, are an indi¬ 
cation too of great riches, fome infianccs of which arc as fol- 

“ Curio is recorded for contra/ting a debt to the value of Se:-:- 
cevtics SeJIcrtiimi-, 4S4575/. 

■' ApiciusAot having fpent in his Kitchen willies H.S. 807151/.. 
i 3 .t. 4 d. and fquandcr’d immenfe Grants and Pcnfions, being 
forced at laft to look into his Accounts for the firff time, found 
lie had a fmall remain of Cevties H.S. 8072.5/. 3 r. 4 d. which 
thinking too little to afford the neceflari.es of life, he poifonedhim- 
fclf for fear of ftarving. 

1 Trgellins a Singer could fpend in five days Decies H. S , 8072/.. 
i8j. 4 d. 

“ One Mmma is chaftifed by Martini for fpending in lets than 
a year bis decies-, 16 145 /. 1 &s. 8 d. 

b Mac-robins (peaks of a Roman Knight who could nan in debt 
bis decies-, 1^145/. 16 s. 8 d. 

According to a Latin Tranflation of Appian, C.efir’s debt be¬ 
fore he had been in any Office abroad, was 2.01812.5/. ; r. 4a; 

‘But according to a various Pleading in- a Greek Maniifcript 
of the Came Author, it was 2500 Myriads ; S07 251 /. 13 s. 4 d: 

Cdfar himfclf owns, he wanted'this Sum to be worth nothing; 
he had concra&cd this debt before he had any foreign Command, 

Phitarsb faith, that before he had been in any publick Office at 
home, he owed 1300 Talents ; 251875/. 

6 Craffus was his Surety for 830 Talents ; 1S0811/. lot. 

‘Milo contraded debts to the film of Septingenties H.S. 
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1 Antony at the Ides of March owed etuadringenties H. S. 

312.3157. 1 ; s. 4 J. which he paid before the Kalends of April. 

Plutarch tells us that Otho before he was Emperor, run in debt 
5000 Myriads-, i.foioS 3/. 5 i. 8 d. 

I flrall beg leave to make a few obfervations upon the Eftatesof 
{bmc perfons celebrated by Authors for their Wealth. 

Tho’ there has been much talk of the Riches of Craflts, they 
were inferior to thofc of Pallas the Libertus of Claudius. Craffus 
had left him by his Father 3 00 Talents, or 58115/. which 11 Plutarch 
fiith he improv'd to 7100 Talents, or 1.575615/. and this Sum he 
had before he led his Army againftthePrri7/jM»r. He was reckon’d a 
covetous fellow, becaufe he had a fingular faculty of turning War 
and ptiblick Calamities to his own profit. And yet he gave to the 
people at once a Tejfera Annonaria trium menfunn, a vifiualiing 
Ticket for three Months. 

He kept a great decorum in matters of Religion, for he confc- 
cratcci the tenth of his Eftate to Hercules, I ftippofe as Lecvis the 
fRIth did the Seigniory of Bologn to the Virgin Mary, that no body 
might touch it. He was likewife a great Encourager ofTrade and 
Manufacture; for he educated, maintained and let out men of 
all Arts and Profedions. He did not employ all his money in 
Ufury, blit purchas’d a very confiderable Land Eftate, according 
to Pliny. In arris bis millies pojfedit, Quiritmn pojl Syllam ditijjimusi 

So the valuation of his Land Eftate by Pliny is 1.614583/, 


ad. 

I think as the World goes he was a good fort of man enough. 

To compare his Eftate with that of Pallas the Freeman of Clau ¬ 
dius. The Reader mtift be inform’d that h Claudius had two Free¬ 
men, Pallas and Narcifj’us. The firft was A Rationibus, which I 
translate Privy-Purfe: the fecond ah EpiJIolis , his private Secretary. 
Their Riches grew to a Proverb. 
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- Ego pafleo flits 

Pallante & Licinis - Juvenal. 

Nec Crofi fortune tmquam nec Prefers Regnet 

Sufficient animo,- nec sip vine Narcijji 

Indulft Cafar cut Claudius omnia. Idem. 


Pallas ’s Eftate, as the Reader may fee before, amounted to 
Z.411S75 1. And as a reward of .his virtuous frugality, 5 he re¬ 
ceived by a Senates Confultum mention’d by Tacitus , and Pliny the 
Orator, Ccntics qumqttagus H.S. 111033 /. 15 j. which was ra¬ 
zed out of the Records afterwards by Jajlinian. fub Tit. de Senates 
Confulta Cleudiano. That Sum muft be added to the former men¬ 
tion’d. There was another pretence befides his frugality for that 
gift, for he inform’d the Senate of the Slaves that lay with their 
Women, I fuppofe Wives and Miftreflcs. There is mention'd a 
third, one Calijlns a Freeman of the fame Emperor, perhaps he 
had got a Million. 

It is an obvious Remark, from the particulars above mention’d, 
that the private Eftates of Rome grew with their Dominions. The 
parts of a great thing are great, and there are propordonably large 
Eftates in a large Country. 

There were (ome of very low Rank and Profcffions, who ac¬ 
quir’d great Eftates. Coblers, Dyers and Shoemakers gave publick 
Shows to the People. 


Sutor Credo dedit tibi, delta Bonouia , nimms, 

Fullo dedit Mutime: nunc tibi canpo dabit. Mart.lib. 3. Ep. 5 3. 


Vathims a Shoemaker’s Apprentice gave to Nero hinafclf a famous 
Spcclacic of Gladiators at Bencventum, of whom Tacitus , faith hr 
ter fotdijfma. aulse Cjlis of cut a fait, futrime tahernz ahtvmus y covpore 
detorto, fc.cetils furrUlbus, primo in contnmcl'ms affunipuis^ deivde op~ 
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fra,v cttjnfqne crimiuatione coufque malmt, ut gratia, pcctmia, noccndi 

Crifphinsw ’.as an Egyptian Slave rais’d by Vomitian, of whom Jk- 
vcnal Satyr i. 

0«» p.-rar Niliacic plebis, cam •verna Canopz 

Crifphms, Tyrias humero revocantc !acernas 

Ventilet, <sj}i-jir,n digitis fndantibiis aurn.m. 

Cynamns a Barber acquir'd a greater Eflate than "any Nobleman 
in 'Rome, and was at laft condemn’d only to Equejlrian Cenftts, and 
banifh’d into Sicily. 

Giii ton for ftieras iota notijjtmtts Urbe, 

Et pojlhac dominie niunere faBns Eqn.es, &c. 

Non Rhetor, -non Grammaticus, Lndhe magijler, 

Kcc Cynic ns, non til Stoictis effe potes: 

Jl’cndcrc nec <vocem Siculis, plaiifnmqne Theatric, 

Cuwd fnpcrejl itern.m, Cyvame, tonfor eris. Mart'. 

Licinins mention’d likewife by die Satyrif, as the old Scholiajl 
relates, was a young Slave, of fo having a Temper, that he let out 
the Offals of his meat to intereft, and kept a Register of fuch 
Debtors in his Pocket-book; he was afterwards made a Collector 
in Gan!-, where he acquir’d, as Perjius expreffes it, dgros, quantum. 

Mihi volant, a Hawk’s flight of Lands: for it fhould be read 
dgros inftcad of Ntmmios, 

The riches and profufion of the Emperors are a Subject too 
large for tlie prefent Differtation. Claudius, as E nfebins relates in 
his Chronicle, employ’d 30000 Men for 11 years to drain the 
Fnciu lake. The Reader will meet with fcveral inftnnces of the pro¬ 
digality of the Roman Princes in the (cqtiel of this difeourfe. The 
efieft of. which profufion was a proportional rapacity. Caligula ' 
had bodi qualities in extream degrees; for, as Suetonius relates of 
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him, he us'd to walk, and roll himfelf on heaps of Money, midis 
feMns fpatiatis, corporc njolutatus. Nero gave one fliort inttruction 
to bis Tax-matters, Sch qnidmihi opus eft, hoc agamus lie qnis qrtiil- 
qitoiii heibcat. What he had occafion for was, that no body flioulcl 
have any thing left. The Romans had a great many pretty words 
to exprefs rile pillaging of Provinces, cxfugerc, corradere, dcgluhere, 
exofare, which we have hardly Engltfli lignificant enough to tran- 
flate. Farm's Quibble I think was but an indifferent one. Cam 
ftociis ita helium geris, nt hella omnia doimim atferas, alluding to their 
diftraining the furniture of houfcs. 

Thus in that great Empire Corruption begat Slavery, Slavery 
produc’d worthlefs and rapacious Favourites, thofe begat Opprcf 
fion and Poverty; Poverty and Oppreffion Depopulation, and 
want of Zeal and Affedtion in thofc that remain’d, and from all 
chefe caufes at laft proceeded the final deftruction of this mighty 
Empire. Corruption is a Cancer in the Body politick, fcarcely ad¬ 
mitting of any Cure, not even fo much as Amputation. 

^ x l ^ 

G H A P. II. 

Of the Prices of Bread-Corn. 

T HAT Rome in its Grandeur contained more Treafureand 
Wealth of all kinds. Citizens of greater Riches and Expen- 
ces than any Eitropaan City ever did, perhaps will be rea¬ 
dily granted; this, as I hinted before, may be called the abfolute 
wealth of Rome. 

As to the relative wealth of Rome, that is the proportion of cir¬ 
culating Species to the number of Inhabitants, or the quantity of 
Commodities, it hath been doubted whether Rome in that Senfe 
were as rich as fome trading Cities in Europe are at this time. 


The 
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The middle or common prices of Commodities, which man¬ 
kind have the fame ule for in all ages and times, (ecm to be the true 
Meafure for afeertaining the quantity ot circulating money in any 
time or place, and there is no other fo proper as Bread-corn. I (lull 
therefore give the Reader a fliorc view of the price of Bread-corn 
as it was in Rome at feveral times. 

Rome indeed by the care of the Magiftrates was generally well 
provided with Corn, which was often given to the people for no¬ 
thing, or at a very moderate price. ■ M'mmim Augmhms the ele¬ 
venth Tribune of the People, brought the price of Meal in three 
Markets, to an As for every -Roman Modins, or od. 5 r z q. 

Which, confidering the difference betwixt our Peck and their 
Modins, will make per Quarter 21. ad. 1 eq. 

b Corn was given to the people at the fame price by Manias . 
Marcias, mix. per Quarter, at is. od. 1 

But as I hinted before, this could not be reckoned a current 
puce, becaufe (as the quotation mentions) it was in a manner be¬ 
llowed : befides it was in early days, when money was (carce. 

* Chdiv.s, when Tribune, made a Law, that Corn (liould be given 
to the people gratis, which was before, fold the Modins for Se- 
nis Airis ac trientibus, at which rate the Quarter comes to 
16 s. 5 d. zq. 

J Cicero introduces Verres bragging that Wheat was at two Se- 
Jbcrtii the Modins,- which makes.the Quarter ior. id. 1 r-.q- 

'He tells you, that there were two prices for the Corn bought 
up in Sicily, three Sejlerces the Modins for the Vecumimum or Tith- 
Corn, that is per Quarter 15 s. 3 d. 1 -} q. 

And four Sejlerces for the frmnentum hnperatum, that is per 
Quarter 1 /. o r. ^d. % ‘ y q. 
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The Tith-Corn, I fuppofc, was conftantly rais'd at a certain rate, 
and the huperatum laid on by a certain diftribution upon the feve- 
rnl Cities, as occafioh required. 

'Verves is acctifcd for exadting duodems fefiertios in nodios fn- 
gi!os\ this would bring the Peek to u. lod. 3 i,q. and the 
Quarter to 3 /. is. id. z 4 q. 

'Afterwards the (ante AuthorcxprefTeth the price of the Tith- 
Corn by the Medimmis Geovgicus which contains fix Roman Modii, 
which makes it per peck, 5 d. z$q. and per Quarter, 1 5 s. 3 d. 1 \q. 
the fame as before. 

'■He is fo particular as to tell the Sum which was remitted to 
Verves for the Fvumentum imperatum, viz. H. S. II. & tricies , or 
a.5833/. 6 s. id. 

By the great accefs of Riches and increafe of money that hap¬ 
pened afterwards, efpecially in the reign of Av.gujlus, the prices of 
Corn as well as every thing elfe were railed at Rome. 

' Tacitus relates that after the burning of Rome by Neva, it was 
a great conlolation to the people to have the price of the corn re¬ 
duced to 3 mtmmi, viz. the Madias, or per Engiifi Peck, 
5 d. z T,q- This was the ancient price, and reckon'd very low at time 
time; for the prices of Flower and Bread mentioned by Pliny are much 
higher: k he tells us that the Bread made of a Modius of coarle 
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many pound weight of Bread; but the pafi'agc mud be either er¬ 
roneous in the numbers or mean fbmething clfe, for in the para¬ 
graph before, Pliny fpeaking of the weight of Bread that could be 
made of a Modins of French and Italian Flower, hath this Pat 
Inge, Siligincis faring modins Gallic* XXII. libras panic reddit, Ita¬ 
lic.c dnabns trih/fve amplins in artopticio pane. Therefore CXXII 
pound of Bread of a Modins of Flower is an impoffibility, the C 
is either redundant, and it fliould be read XXII pound; or fome- 
thing clfe than Madias muR- be underftood. 

The- Englifi Bakers make of a Peck of our Flower 18 pound 
of Bread at mot The weight of the Peck loaf by the Lord Ma¬ 
yor's order is 17 lb. 6 oz. 1 dr. Amrdi/pois ; fuppofmg eighteen 
’pound Averdnpois made of our Peck, according to the P.oman 
Mcafure and Weight, it will make of the Roman Modins, about 
14 Roman Pounds, which agrees with Pliny's account. 

The Affize of Wheaten Bread in London is pretty near as 3 to 
r, that is, when Wheat is 1 5 pence the Peck, the Peck loaf is 
iold for 15 pence. The price of the middle fort of Bread, which 
anfwers to our wheaten, according to Pliny , is 3 s. 0 d. ziy. 
which, reckon’d according to the foremention'd proportion, will 
make Wheat per Quarter at 3 1. 3 s. 6 d. as the common or 

The great difference of the icveral prices of their Bread, much 
exceeding the difference of the prices of outs, proceeded from their 
great delicacy in Bread, and perhaps Ibmcthing in their manner 
of baking. Pliny reckons four forts of Bread, the Ojlrearii, or 
Loaves baked with Oyfters; Artolagant, winch anfwered to our 
Cakes; Spcujlici, a cWda, from their quick way of preparing; and 
Artopticn fuch as Were baked in Ovens, called fo from the fur¬ 
nace m which they were baked. 

Thepaffage above mentioned is tobeunderftood of this Iaft Bread, 
by the laft prices of Bread, it [cans that about the time when 
Pliny wrote. Corn was confiderably dearer in Rome than common¬ 
ly at London ; and it is evident that the prices of commodities were 
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low in early Times, and role gradually in Rome by the encreale of 
Money, as they have done in France , England, and other Coun¬ 
tries of Europe. 



CHAP. III. 

Of the Price of Wme. 

W INE feems to have been always cheap at Rome. There is in 
Pliny a remarkable paflage concerning the price of Wine; 
he faith 1 in the Confulate of Op'mius, A.U. 633, there 
being an excellent Vintage, Wine was laid in according to the 
rate of that time at 100 Nummi the Amphora, (which containing 
feven Gallons, and one Pint; 1 0,6 6 folid Inches) or, 16 s. 1 ; d. 
this will make it per Englifi Hoglhead, 7 1 . 1 s. lod. which 
is a higher price than fbme that are mention’d in other Authors. 
Pliny proceeds, and reckons when this Wine was drank 160 Years 
afterwards, by realon of the intereft of money which was 6 per 
Cent, it came to two Nummi the Cyathus, or 3 d. 3 \q. 

This paflage is not only curious on the account of the price of 
Wine, but it is an inilance of the Roman manner of computing 
intereft at that time, which was neither Ample nor compound in¬ 
tereft reckon’d at every term of payment, but of a lower Rate; for 
after 101 Months they added fix per Cent, to the Principal, be- 
fides the Ample intereft that was due upon the Sum, 
which they called Anatocifmus ; fo it is named by Cicero. To 
examine whether Pliny reckoned right: in ifio Years there are 
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tjio Months, which if you divide by 101, it gives ip Anatocif- 
mi, which makes the Sum due by the Anatocifmi 114: 100 Num¬ 
mi principal andintereft at 6 per Cent, after 1 6o years, make ioSo, 
to which if you add 114, it makes 1174. There are j 76 Cya- 
thi in an Amphora, which at 2. Nummi the Cyathus, make 11 j z 
Nummi, which wantsonly z z Nurmi of the Sum. And if you reckon 
that 6 per Cent, to bear Intereft 18 times, it will add 17 Nummi 
to the Sum, which make it only j Nummi fhort of Pliny s account. 

This would make the Enghjh quart of the vinum opimianum a- 
mount to 13 s. But this proceeded from an accidental reafon of 
the intereft of the money firft laid out. 

The prices of Wines at the vineyard were much lower than 
that of the Opimium , "for Columella faith, that the very worft fort 
of Vineyards would produce per Jugerum, a Culeus of Wine-, that 
is, about \ of an Englifi Acre produced 143 Gallons and 3 Pints; 
which was fold for 3 00 Nummi, that is zl. 8 x. 5 id. at this 
rate the Hogfhead comes to 1 1 . os. 11 d. 

But it muft be confidered that this is at the Vineyard, the worft 
Ground and the worft Wine. It will be fair to reckon double that 
price for the common Wine, or about 8/. per Ton. 

° Cicero ftates the Cuftom exacted for Wine at Touloufe, 4 Num¬ 
mi the Amphora, which per Hogfhead comes to be 1/. 1 s. Sid. 

There are very low prices mentioned by Authors, as that by 
0 Martial, making it per Gallon about z d. and Corn a Peck at 3 ; d. 

But thofe are mentioned as extravagantly cheap, and poeti¬ 
cally. 

There are likcwife recorded times of prodigious plenty, which 
cannot be drawn into any Rule, as that fpccify’d by * Pliny, when 
11 Pounds ofOyl was fold for an As ; and likewifeat the Triumph^ u - 6o °- 
of Metellus, when near an Englijh Gallon of Wine, 3 o Roman 

Pounds 

mQuippe ut deterrimi generis font vines, ta- 
men ii cultx (int, fmgulos utique culeos viiii 
lingula eorum jngera perxquabant. utquc tre- 
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Pounds of dtycd Figs, ten pound of Oyl, i % Pounds of Flcflr, and 
a Peck of Meal, were fold each at an As, or 3 -',q. 

''Amo Urbis 675-, Greek and Amiv.imn Wines were forbid to 
be fold for 8 Ajfes the &uairanta\, or Amphora, that is for Icls 
than one penny the Gallon; but this was for a particular rca- 

C H A P. IV. 

Of the Price of Cattle. 


I Can difcover very little of the price of Cattle amongft the an¬ 
cient Romans. “In early times the price of a good Calf, was 

*j AF es > y- 7 A- 

a The price or a Sheep, a Denarius, or 7 * d. 

’ The price of an Ox ten times as much, tint is S s. j t d. 

But thefc prices muft have been afterwards very much increafed, . 
for Varro {peaking of the price of a Peacock, faich fthat it was a- 
bovc the price of a Sheep, which at leaft is an argument that a 
Sheep was not much fliort of the price of a Peacock, and this was 

The Roman Fines or Penalties exacted by Law had Hill a Rela¬ 
tion to thofe original prices of Catcle, and were very gentle at fuff, 
and continued dill to be fo from the nature of their Government. 
Their effedts at firft confided chiefly in Catcle, publick plunder 
retained the name of Peculates. 

The lowed fine of all was a Sheep, or 7 j d. 
b The Fine for a private injury, a Calf, or it. 7 ; d. 

'The 
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‘ The rate of die higheft Fine was 3 o Oxen, and two Sheep, 
or ;o 2.0 Affes, that is 9 1 . 15 s. aid. from which Gellius ob- 
ferves, that Oxen were more numerous than- Sheep, and I am 
told it is fo at this time in Italy. 

J The Regard had to that rate of fining, was confider’d even 
in the time of Jujlmian ; for the Judges under Proconfular Au¬ 
thority were forbid to fine above a §mirmu of a pound of Gold, 
which according to the value at that time was 9 /. iji. o 1 d. 

Thofe who had Proconfular authority, could fine ami femijfem, 
or double the former Sum. It was allowed to [he PriefeSm Prte- 
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ot Van-o, it appeals that the price 
it that of a Peacock, <vh.. i /. i is. 
j Shillings a Sheep, or xj Pound 


and that of a Calf will come out 3 /. 
71 it. when the price of a Sheep wa 
This will make'the price of Butcher’ 
uch different from what it is in London. 
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C II A P. V. 

Of the Roman Expences in Eating. 

W E have been able, as appears by the former Chapter, to 
difcover fomewhat, at lead; by inference, of the common 
prices of Batcher’s meat; and as to Fowl and Fjih, Au¬ 
thors take little notice of the common prices, but only mention 
thole that are extravagant. - 

* I find that Turdi, fat Birds, which we commonly tranflate Fowl. 
Thrufhes (but of which there are feveral forts) were fold a-piece at 
3 Denarii is. n±d. they were in great reputation, and uled in 
Feafts. 

‘Peacocks were fold dear, the price of one was 50 Denarii, 

ll. ,n. yj. , • . . 

b A flock of a hundred was (old at a much dearer Rate, for 
XLM.H.S. or ;u/. i8r. 4 d. 

‘One of their Eggs was worth 5 Denarii, 3 s. 1 id. 
b M. Aufidius Lurco ufed to make every year of his Peacocks 
60000 HS. or, 484/. 7 s. 6 d. 

' Varro faith he has known j 000 Turdi come from one Farm 
in a Year, which according to the foremention’d price are worth 
484/. 7s. 6d. 

c Commonly fine Doves were fold the pair at the lame price 
with Peacocks, viz. 100 Kummi, or' 1/. 1 is. 3; d. 

Others of a finer kind were much dearer. Varro relates that 
Axiits refufed to give a pair of his under 400 Denarii , 1 2/. 1 8r. 4 d. 

S When 

* AtqueinhacviUaquie(torn;thon,exeouno|duccnisnummis, ncc non eximia fingnlis mil- 
cjuinquemillia fcio vcnitTe turdorum denarii* libus nummum, quas nuper cum Mercator can- 
ternis, ut fexaginta mi'.lia ea pars reddiderit co ti emere vellci a L. Axio Eqnitc Romano, 
anno villae. Varro lib. 3. cap. 1. b Idem minoris quadringei.tis denariis daturum neea* 
lib. 3. cap. 6. c Faria lingula vulgo veneunt [ vie. Varro lib. 3. cap. 7. 
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When the Merchant who was buying them, offered 1000 Nnm- 
mi, S /. it. 5 i d. But thole Were valu’d Co highly for Pleafurc, 
rather than the Table. 

6 Augujhts C,efar bought the Crow that fainted him as he was 
returning from Affiiun, a pennyworth at zoooo Nmnmi, rffi/. 
<> r. 8 d. 

' A white Nightingale was bought at 6 Scjlcrtia, 48/. Sr. ?,!. 
for a prefent to Agrippina, Claudius's Wife. 

f Goofe Down was fold fer Pound for 5 Denarii, 5 r. C id. 

The Romans were more extravagant. in the prices of their Fiffi, 
than of Fowl. E Juvenal tells you of a Mullus (which is fuppo- 
fed to be what the French and we call Snmouilct) bought for 6 000 
Nuimui, 48/. Sr. •></. 

‘‘According to Macrohius there was paid for another 7000 
Nuimui, 5 cl. 1 or. i id. 

‘Fora third, according to Pliny, 8000 Ntrnhii, 641. nr. S d. 
which he reckons the more wonderful, the Mullus being a Fifh 
that feldorn exceeded two pound weight. Thele are not to be rec¬ 
kon'd common prices; but as they were the effedfs of great Extra¬ 
vagance and Luxury, they were indications of great riches, at leaf; 
among the people of high rank. 

Fillies at Rome, like Toads, were fometimes in vogue, then 
wore out by length of time, and fucccedcd by others. 
k Thus the Acipenfer or Sturgeon was dethroned by the Scams, 
and the Afellns or Whiting By the Murcva. However the Act- 
penfer had dill fome Honour paid him, having the Hautboys mar¬ 
ching up before him, and being carried by people with Coronets 
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on their Heads to the Table. (Ut Acipenferem inferrent Coronati 
cum cantn Tibia) Notwirhftanding the great reputation of the Sca¬ 
ms, the Mv.Uus kept his ground among the police. 'Farro owns 
that you might fooner get the belt Team of Horfesout of Horteti- 
Jius's Stables, than a bearded Mullet out of his Ponds. 

“The Tripatanum, which we (hall mandate Triplet, was the chief 
eating according to Fenejclla, which confided of the Lamprey, 
the Lupus Marians (not our Pike as we imagine) and the Myxo ano¬ 
ther fifli, which hath no LugUfi Name. Thefe were lerv'd up 
together in one machine with three Bottoms. Much may be faid 
in honour of the Muraua, or Lamprey. 

°C. Hiirir/s, the mod famous Roman for Filh-ponds, thought his 
Linrorevs inelfimablc; he would not fell, but lent fix thoufand 
of them for Cafars Triumphal Supper. 

°Lucius Crajfus , a Man of Cenforial Dignity, went into Mourn¬ 
ing for adeceafed Lamprey; p and Fedius Pollio a Roman Knight, a 
meat friend of Augujhis, fed his Lampreys with his condemned 
: he was celebrated for a good-natur'd man. 

(Jin Anc is as yet unacquainted with the nic'encls of ’ the Ancients . 
in weighing their Fiflies at Table, and beholding them expire. 
: Thc death of a Mallus with the variety and change of Colours in 
its laft'moments, was reckon’d one of the moft entertaining Spe- 
dacles in the world. 

-It is fome honour to our Nation that the Sandwich Oy- 
fters were famous ( Rutnpino de fmido) but I cannot difcover what 
they were a Barrel. 


'The 
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• The Romans were in as great favour with their Fillies, as their 
Fillies were with, them: no body could fay they were deaf, for they 
would come when they were called. 

"A Lady bellowed Eatings upon a favourite Lamprey. 

After what I have (aid of the great value the Romans put upon 
Fillies, it will rot appear incredible that 1 C. Rinhts fhould fell his 
Fifli-ponds for fnadragies Ii S. jaipi l. 13 s. 41/. 

LAnd that Lttcullus's fifli, after his death, (liould be fold for the 
fame, viz. 312.511 /. 13 s. 4<f. 

* It will not be impertinent to the prelent fubjedt to make ho¬ 
nourable mention of Fuhins Hirpinus, who was the firft chat made 
a Nurfery for Snails, and fed them Co well (fam & fapd) with 
bran and boil’d wine, that the capacity of the Shells of fomc of 
them amounted to 80 Qttaclrantes, or 10 Sextarii, that is about 

b As to the price of fruit, we know that peaches were fold-firft 
for a Denarius 7 fa. And they lofe afterwards to 30 Nummi, or 
4 s. 101 

‘ Cherries were brought out of Pontns by Lncullm A.XJ. 6 S o, 
and were brought into Britain -t 10 years afterwards, which makes 
it Anno Dom. jy. But I cannot find what they were a hundred. 

Large Afparagns was (omedmesfold a-piece for Gel which will 
make them amount to a /. 10 s. per hundred. 

d But the Ravenna Afparagns was as large as our Battcrfca Af¬ 
paragns, weighing four ounces a-piece. 

The'forementioned particulars will dilpofe the Reader to be¬ 
lieve that the Romans were as extravagant in their eating in the lad 
Days 
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and by way of preparation for the next meal -he took gentle Eme- • 
ticks between them. 

r His Brother once gave him a pretty coftly Supper, in which 
there were two thouland of the choiccll fillies, feven thouland of 
the choiccll Birds; one difli for its amplitude and capacity, was 
called Minerva's Buckler, which confided chiefly of the livers of 
Seari, the brains of Phcaiants and Peacocks, the tongues of Pheni- 
copters, and Lamprey’s Bellies brought from the mod diftant 
Coafls in Triremes. Now the Reader mull underftand that the 
Seams was firft in repute amongfl fillies, and generally coll the value 
of a Principality. Next co that was the Mujlella, and after that 
the Mulhs, which coft fometimes about 6 4 Pounds. 

The Roman recumbent or (more properly) accumbcnt pofture 
in eating was introduc’d after the firft Pmtick War: and nodoubt 
occafion’d by their eating immediately after Bathing. The Tables 
were low amongft the better fort, made of Citron or feme pre¬ 
cious wood, with three Ivory Feet, cue in the Figure of a Lion’s 
or Leopard’s Paw. About the Table there were three Beds at 
moft: after the time of Vefpajran, there were often but two; from 
whence they were called Biclmia ; and the Table was in the figure 
of a Semicircle, from which it was called Sigma ; the Space before 
was open for the Waiters. In both forts of Tables, the Beds 
Were cover’d with magnificent Quilts, amongft the richer fort. 
After bathing they put on their Vejies Cccmtoriic, Garments that 
were made to cat in. It is plain that this manner of eating was not 
only inconvenient, but impoftible for a great number of Guefts 
at the lame Table; and yet there were twelve at a famous Supper 
■of Aiigiifim, mention’d by Suetonius, from thence called J'u JW'ftec. 
So that the common opinion is not true, viz. that L. Vents was tile 
firft who’made afeaft for 11 perlbns. In the deferipdon of thePca- 
tificai 
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tifical Supper mention’d by Macrolms, there were i o at two Ta¬ 
bles; the Guells lay on their left Side, leaning oil their elbow, 
with their Heads fupported by Pillows. When there were more 
than one on the fame Bed, they did not lye as wc on our Beds, 
but fo as the Feet of the firft perfon reached to the Back of the fe- 
cond, and fo on. The moll honourable place was the upper- 
moil, or head of the beds except when there were three perlons 
on one, and then the moll honourable place was the middle. It 
was thought indecent at full for women to eat with men after 
this manner,- but'it was ealy to imagine that time mull either 
anonfh the cullom, or conquer their modelty. In nuptial and 
o tiicr fblcmn feafts, where the Guells were numerous, there were 
fcvernl Trichina m the fame Room, and yet they could not enter¬ 
tain conveniently lb many as dine often in our great Halls. 
Therefore their way of eating triad have been, generally (peaking, 
:1101c private than ours, and on that account lefi expenfive, And 
me rdleehon of Varro in A. Gellins, that the number of Guells 
’111 b e n at that of the Graces, and end'with that of. the Mu- 
f n to •>, was not only true, but agreeable to the Cha- 
id linnets of the People. As for their Napkins, Helia- 
- 1 h i d diolc of Cloth of Gold, and GaYieims too, as TreleUius 
relates: but they were mod commonly of Linnen, (bine of lofc 
Wool; as Trmalcimis, qm non Yiv.teis tergebatnr, fed palliis ‘ex mol- 
' hi f’dit In Ibme Banquets the Guells brought their own 

1 here is a defeription of the magnificent and expenfive' man¬ 
ner of eating of the ancient Romans, Greeks and 'Barbari¬ 
ans. in Philo Ji'Atus, de mita c.cntemplativa. It is too long to in- 
fert nere, but fonie of the particulars which-lie mentions are, Beds 
adorn d with Ivory, Tortoile-lliell, Pearls and precious Hones; Ha¬ 
ndles or Purple interwoven with Gold, adorn'd with Foliages and 
riower:-. vaft Side-boards of drinking Cups, and Vales of therich- 
cfc wcthnanilup : being ferv’d with handfome young Boys, paint¬ 
ed. curled, and finely drelscl : feven changes of Tables, and lomc- 
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times more, laved up with the greatefl: delicacies, that Earth, Sea 
or Air could afford. It was the cLiftom then co change the Ta¬ 
bles with the Courics or Services, 

They liv'd upon the (lime forts of Flcfli and Fifli as we do, on¬ 
ly they had no Turkeys. We have mentioned Home of the Fifties 
that were in greatefl: requeft, as the Sturgeon, Scan, Lamprey, Lu¬ 
pus Marinas, &c. Atbeiucus lib. i. cap. 4. acquaints us, that 
■ Sicilian Lamprey lids, ttXwtcu, that is floating, (perhaps in oppofition 
-to muddy,) the-Belly of Tunny Fifli taken at Paebynum, Kids frqm 
-thelfland of Melos, Mulcts from Symetn.ni, Shcll-filli of Pelorus, 
Herrings of Lipara, Ratifies of Mantiuea, Turnips of Thebes, Beets 
from A [era, were in greateft eftccm. They had a great variety of 
Cakes, as Placenta, Lagammi, Libum, ScriMita, Spbarita, Craflia- 
. -man, Sirntum, Crnjlulnm. Each of which may make a very good 
Subjedt of a Differtation for an Antiquary; as allb whether they 
had Pyes. One may judge of the art of their Cooks from this, 
that they could make artificial- Birds and Fillies, iti Default of the 
real ones, and which exceeded them in the exquifitenefi of the 
Tafte. Nicomcdes King of Bithyuia, longing for Herrings, was 
fupplicd with frclh ones by his Cook, tho’ac a great diltance from 
the Sea: Triwalchuss Cook could make out of Hog’s Fled, all 
forts of-Fifties and Birds. -They were much addidted ro boiling 
and reading with Puddings in the Belly. Atbemeus (peaks of a 
Cook that could drels a whole Hog in that manner. I refer the 
Readers to the Writers on this Subjcdl, for accounts of their 
Pickles and Sawces. They made a very favoury one of the In¬ 
trails of the Benfls which they drefs’d. 

Their Tables tem to have been more delicate than abundant. 
There is a Bill of Fare, and the Company recorded, in Macrolius 
lib. -. cap. 5. who took it out of the Records, of the High-Pried 
Mctdlus. It was the Inauguration Supper of Lent ulus, when he 
was made Piemen Martiajis, Pricft of Mars. The Guefts were all 
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D. Silanus, C. Cxfar Rex facrormn, P. Saevola Sextus, QJGomelius, 
P. Vohmmp.s, P. Allhurvamts, and L. Julius Cxfar the Angus. In 
the third Triclinium were PopiUa, Perpennia, hic'mia, Amnia, Ve- 
ftals; and Pttblicia Flaminica his Wife, and Sempronia his Mother- 
in-law. 

The Bill of Fare follows, at die Inauguration Supper of 


Ante Comam. 


Before Supper, or the frjl Courfei 


Pelorilc, 

Sphondylt, 


' I ell, \ 

In rum Sphondylt, 
Glycomaridte, 

Vertex FtceiuU, 

Cap s ,es Aprv.gyii, 
Ahtha ex farina mvoluta. 



Shell-fifli, prickly like a Hedgehog. 
Raw Oy tiers, as many as they pleas’d. 
Cockles, fo call'd from Pelorus in Sicily. 
The grifiy parts of Oyfters, 
Thrutlies, 

Afparagus, 

Under a cramm’d Fowl. 

A plate of Oyfters. 

Cockles. 

Another Shell-fifli, Ihap’d like an A- 

The gritly part of Oyfters a zd time. 
The largeft kind of Cockles. 
Beccaficos. 

Chines of a Goat and Boar. 

Fat Birds in pafte. 

Beccaficos. 

Two forts of Shell-fifli, of which the 
purple Dye was made. 


In Cam. 




Svmrnet, Dugs of a Hog. 

ir pi l dp gam t, . Boar’s Cheek. 


Patina 
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A Did! of Fifli. 

A Difli of Sow Dugs. 
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Patina pifeimn, 
Valina Suminis, 

(HHcrfiethiLc clixa, 

Ahilia Ajfa, 
Amyhmi, 

Panes Vicentes, 


Ducks, 

Boiled fat Birds. 

Hares, 

Cramm’d Birds roafted. 
A Pudding. 

A fort of Cakes. 


In anfwcr to (ome who have doubted whether it were poffible 
for FiteUins to (pend -.16561$ l. in eating and drinking within, 
the Year: I will fiippofe his Eftablidimcnt to ftand thus. 


For the ordinary of his Table, four meals") >■ '■ *■ 

a-day, at the rate of 3 up 1 3 s. 4rf.Y 4. 71458}. 6 8 

per Meal in a Year; --J 

For the Extraordinaries of Pallas’s Buckler 765615 o o 

For his other Tables and Contingencies 1.785416 13 4 

Sum Total 7.165615 o o 


With very good Clerks of the Green-Cloth this Sum might 
have ferv'd a Year, but with bad Management, it’s no wonder 
it was fpent much fooner. 

As I intend to deal candidly with my Readers, I would not 
willingly lead them into any miftake about a matter of fuch con- 
fiquence as /E‘fop's Dilh above-mention’d, neither would I incur the 
Difpleafure of learned men, who in dieir Difcourfes about this Pa¬ 
tina have fallen into indecencies, which nothing but die Dignity 
of die Subjedt could excufe. Gronovins has corredfed Pliny three times, 
and Tertullian once in this matter, with a great deal of judgment. 
Hotoman has taken Bitdatis to task, and Gronovins refutes them both.. 
Manufcripts have been oppos’d to Manufcripts. As for my part, 
I invoke the’aid of all great Criticks to affift me, before I give my 
Judgment 
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judgment in fo important a matter. The pillages which com¬ 
memorate this famous Patina, as they are commonly read, arc 
Firii, Pint. Iib. to. cap. 51. Maxima tamcn hijignis eft in hacmc- 
norra, Claudu ALhpi Patina fexccntis fefertiistaxata, in qua pofnit 
ccia Cantu ahqno ant humano fermone vacates, Nummis fex jingntas 
coemptas. Phil. til. 35. cap. 12. Nam nos, cam imam /Efopi Tra- 
gcciharirm Hijtrwnis, in natnra avium dicerenws, fejlertiis C. Jlctiffc, 
von dubito indigiatos legentes. At Hercules Fitcllins in principatu fto 
C. C. fejlertiis comiuht pathia.nl, cui facienthc fornix in Ca.mpis cxddifi- 
case crat, qttoniam eo pervevit Luxnria nt etiam fit ilia pturis conjlant 
'111111a Terminal!, ite Pallia cap. j. Gulam qn.d Afnitts Cc- 
ier iinins Mullt obfouimu fex fejlertiis detulit, qua /Efopus Hifiio ex 
Avibns ejufdem pretieftatis lit canoris & toquacibus, quibufque Centum 
viilliitm patinam confifcavit. In order to fet right, what has fo un¬ 
happily divided the critical World hitherto, I hope the Learned will 
mve their opinions upon the following points. 

Whac they think of Buchans'$ Reading of MiHibus fex fmgulas 
s\ 1 < ft a: confecjucntly whether this Patina was Centenaria, 
of 100 Birds ; or elfc, that each Criticlc will fend in his number 
of Birds? 

Whether the Value of the Difli it lelf is only expreft, which the 
learned Hotomamis hath contended for with great warmch ? 

Or whether, the Difli and the Birds are valued ? ' 

And what they think of Sahnafws's Opinion, which he has de¬ 
fended ftrenuoufly, and fallen foul of Bnihens: viz. 

That Pliny affirms three things, that TEfop’s difli was earthen 
Ware, that it coil: 100 Sefcrtia, and that it is the workmanfliip 
that is valued, and not the Birds, which perhaps were not worth 
a .Shilling a-piece. I cannot come into this rafli Judgment, found¬ 
ed only on the companion of /Ffop’s Difli with that of Hitettins, 
ivncre undoubtedly the workmanfliip is meant. 

lermlhan has certainly confounded the whole very much; and 
re \ 011 /1 p t of'atis may refer cither to the preceding ex¬ 

ample of afmus Ce'.cr, or the Birds; as if lie had Birds of equal 
T 2 price 
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price with finging Birds. Another queftion arifeth, whether 
common Manufcripts are wrong in leading Ex' inftead of Sex: 
from all which ftrong Arguments, Gromwius has taken it upon 
his Salvation that there were no more than fix finging Birds, each 
worth Centum milliir, ' or a hundred thouland, and conlcqucntly the 
whole Diflnnuft be worth fix hundred thouland,or 4S45 /. 15 1. 

But I own the matter appears Bill lb intricate to me, that I 
muff beg the Opinion of the Learned upon it. 

r ; c 


C H A R VI. 

Of the Prices of Cloaths. 


A S to_ the Prices of Cloaths, we may- infer, that aniongft 
thole of great quality they were high, from the following 
matters of fad. ° 

*A Roman Pound of Padua Woollhas been Ibid for 100 Num- 
mi, 1 6s. I id. at this rate the Englifb pound Troy comes to iys. 
$ id. but this is an extraordinary price, and for the very fined; 
Wool, as the Padua Wool is yet reckoned. 

b Baffin is reproached by Martial Cot buying upper Garments for 
10000 Nwmni, So/. 14 a. yd. whereas‘ Cato the Elder never 
wore a Suit above .100 Drachms, 3/. 4s. yd. 

The Purple was very dear; d there were two forts of Fiflrcs 
whereof it was made, the Pclagii, (which were thole thac were caught 
in the deep) and the Bitccini. The Pelaginm per Pound was worth 

5 And 
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And the Bnccimim double that, viz,. 17 s. 8 id. Ilarduin reads 
a hundred Pounds at that price. 

But whatever the price of the Fillr was, the Cloth was very 
dear. ' The Violet Purple was per Pound of dycl Wool or Cloth 
5/. 1 or. 11 d. 

'The Tyrian double Dye per Pound could fcarce be bought for 
5 5 !■ 9-s. iid. 

e Pliny tells us that to dye 50 pounds of Wool, was required 
too pounds of Bnccimim, and 11 o pounds of Pelagium. Accord¬ 
ing to- this proportion, and the prices of Bnccimim and Pelagium 
above-mentioned, the Dying of one Englifi Pound of Wool, 
would coif 41. 1 or. jd. 

'There was zn-Indian Purple at 7r. 1 w. per-Pound as appears 
by Pliny, who likevvifc mentions fcveral other forts of cheap Dyes. 

1 There is one piece of extravagance mention’d by the fame Au¬ 
thor, which was their dying the Wool upon the Sheep’s back. 

It appears by a Tax ot Cato’s, that the Ladies began pretty early 
g lit: it was provided by that Law, that Women’s, 
r Clo 1 s. Ornament and Sedan, exceeding 111 /. is.ioid. 

Ill value, ihould pay 1 ■- per Cent, or 3 o Shillings in the hundred 
Douna value. Ir this Law had continued in force in the time of 1 Lollia 
Paulina, flic rnuft have paid for her Jewels only 4843 /. 1 5 r. for 
when dielfed out, (lie wore about the value of 3 2.2. <> 161 . 1 3 r. 4 d. 

ith that Heliogabalm was the firft man who wore 
cly of Silk. Seneca 6 (peaking of the filken Cloaths, 
owns they were ufed by the Ladies, and it feems they were, thin 
like Gauz. for he complains that they difeovered too much. 

~! c A re forbid to life filk Cloaths, by an Order of TiSi- 
rms. And even purple Cloaths were forbid by Julius Cm- 
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Vcnnla did not differ much from the Chlamys, except in the Stuff 
it was made of. The Toga was a Robe of Quality, not allowed 
to the ordinary people : it came, as Tertullian {de pallia) obferves, 
from the Pelafgi to the Lydians, and from the Lydians to dre Ro¬ 
mans. The Antiquaries being but indifferent Taylors, they wrangle 
prodigioufly about the cutting out the Toga: I am of opinion 
a Mantua-maker could decide thofe Difputes better than the moft 
learned of them. I mention thofe Habits, in order to obferve, that 
befiiule of the fimplicity of the Shape, want of Ornaments, But- 
tons^Loops, Gold and Silver Lace, they mult have been cheaper 
than ours, both as to the price of Materials and Taylor’s Brils, and. 
becaule loofe Garments are lrkewife more lading. One of the moft 
valuable Trimmings of their Cloaths was a long Stripe fow’d upon- 
the Garment, - call’d latns Claims. A latus Claims of Gold was an 
extraordinary thing; for Vopifcus in Bonafo, quotes a Letter of the 
Emperor Aureliaii, which mentions amongft the Prelents lent to 
Eovnfts by the Emperor, Tiinicam aura clamatam fuhfericam. Horace 
it Art. Von. 

Purpureas late qui fplendeat units & alter 

Adfnitur f annus. 

The Tralea or Vejlis traleata, feems to have differ’d from fome of 
the former in Shape as well as in the condition of the Scuff: accord¬ 
ing to it’s appellation, in all probability it was only a ftriped Gar¬ 
ment. The Lacerna came from being a military Habit to be a 
common Drcfs, cfpecially in thb Country: it had a Hood which 
could be feparated or join’d to it, as occafion requir’d. The 
Common-People us’d this of a dark Colour, and the Nobles of Pur¬ 
ple. The brrrhus quafi nvppog, was a Lacerna of a Flame Colour. The, 

( S j \ -t a Habit rough and hairy on one fide ; and the Am- 
phimalla was rough on both Tides. . The fimplicity of their Orna¬ 
ments appears from the Habits of the young Nobility, for the P:\e- 
texra which was given to young Noblemen at the Age of fixteen. 
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liact only a purple border about it. It would (cent that they did not 
make nfc of Handkerchiefs, but of the Lacinia or border of the 
Garment to wipe their face : for Plautus faith 

At tu icdipol, fume Laciniam & abjfcrge 
Sltdorem tibi .. 

All thefe Garments were for the moll part made of Wool at 
fil'd. Silken Garments did not come in till late, and the u(c of 
them in Men was often reftrained by Laws. Vopifeus tells us that 
the Emperor Anrelian denied his Wife a Silk Gown, and thought 
the demand very extravagant. And here I mud advertife the 
Reader that tho’ I have all along tranflated Serica Silken, it may 
not be the proper figtiification of that word : for good Criticks 
diftinguifli the Vefis Bombichia from Serica . . And they are fo di- 
ftinguifh’d by Ulpian lib. z 3. ff. de Aura Arg. Leg. Vefis am <ve- 
Jiimaita kgcntnr nihil refert, wefhnentorum fmtt omnia tinea, lama- 
que, ml Serica ml Bombichia. The Bombichia were thofe which are 
made of the Silk-worm : and Serica perhaps made of a vegetable 
Produ&ion like Cotton. Ammianns Marccllhms lib. z 3. cap. 1 1. 
Cali apnd Seres jiictmda temperies, falubrifque, Aeris facies nnmda, 
Icniumque ventormn commodidinms fatus, dr abunde fih# fubhicidx, a ' 
quibu.s Arborum fatus aquarmn afpergiuibns crebris, njelut qtuedam njel- 
lera molientes, ex lanugme dr liquors mixtam fibtilitatem tenerrimam 
pefhint. Virgilius lib. 1. Georg. 

Velieva qua folds depefhint temiia Seres. 

There are multitudes of other palfages to the lame purpole. 

Men now-a-days arc vaftly more expenfive in the Ornaments 
c r the head, for the Roman Men went commonly bare-headed, 
except when the hot, cold or wet weather forced them to cover 
it will their Gown. In the Country they ufed lonvetimes a Hood. 
The Pilens, which we tranflatc Bonner, was fomewhat like a Night- 
cap: 
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cap : it was the fymbol of Liberty, and therefore given to Slaves 
at their Manumiffion. Suetonius tells us, that after the death of 
New, the people came all out with Pilei or Bonnets. There were 
other fituple coverings for the Head, fuch as the Tutulus , Apex 
and Golems: this laft was made of the Skins of facrificed Beads. 

But all thole Drcffes for the Head were much cheaper than our 
Perriwigs and lac’d Hats. The PetaJhs was a fort of a travelling 
Cap : one may fee the figure of it in the Statues of Mercury with. 
wings added to it, Alexander the great wore it, as Athenians tells us. 

As to Women’s Dreifes, I think the balance may be thus da¬ 
ted between the Rowan and the Englifi Ladies. Plautus in Epielic. 

Ail. i. has made a comical Lift of a Roman Lady's Wardrobe, 
which is impoiliblc to trail (late into any modern Language: bur 
one could make an Inventory twice as long for an or French 

Woman. The Roman and Grecian Women at firft wore Toga:, 
afterwards Tunichs: the .Stuff was mod commonly Wool, of fo 
thin a Texture, for Summer Drefles, that Lucian fays, you could 
fee their Bodies through them. Tarentuni was as famous for that 
fort of Manufidurc, as now our Norwich is. The outward Gar¬ 
ment of Women was the Palla or Amicidum, which fometimes 
covered the Head like a Veil: it was much the fame with the 
Peplus. The Crocata was perhaps an outward Garment, fo called 
from the Saffron Colour. The Pemila mention’d before was us'd 
by Women as well as Men; it was forbid to Women, except in 
the Country, by Alexander Severin', perhaps for being too conve¬ 
nient for intriguing. In all theft: particulars, whether we confidcr 
the variety of Garments, price of the Stuffs or Ornaments, our 
Ladies feem to be more expenfive. I doubt the Roman Ladies 
were notfocoftlyas ours in Head-drcffes, although there bean in-' 
finite variety in ancient Buffs and Statues. Fanjlina the wife of 
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forc’d to wear Leaden Shoes, for fear the Wind fliould blow him 
down : but Varro, who relates this Story from /Elian, asks, a puz- 
ling queftion, If lie was fo weak, how he could walk with filch 
heavy Shoes. There were two forts of Shoes among the Ancients, 
filch as cover'd the whole Feet, wk. the Malleus, Fernand Phtecafmm ; 
anti thole that left the upper part of the Foot bare, and were tied 
about with Thongs, <vi~. the Caliga, Soka, .Crepida, Braxea and 
/ The Mallei, (from whence perhaps the • French word 
Males) were at firft allowed only to the /Ediles, they were made 
of Leather drefs d with Allan! of a yellow Saffron Colour, and by 
them worn only on high Days. It is not quite certain when the 
S to began to wear Shoes, only wc are fure Shoes were 
wore 111 the time of C. Marius, and Julias Ccfar, who was blam'd 
for wearinp- hinh-heel’d yellow Shoes as being defended from the 
Ulus Dion tells us. Tho’ Suetonius faith, it was only 
to mcreale his Stature. Afterwards the ’Romans grew extremely 
d foppifli in this Article: So that the Emperor An¬ 
ns that variety of Colours on their Shoes, aliow- 
11 Women, But the great Expence confided in Pearls 
1 o S ones with which they adorn’d their Shoes. The 
u(c of rhoie was hkewife reftrain’d to certain qualities by the Em- 
j o l o I Us. The common country People wore Vcrones, 
onoes of undrefled Leather. The Fhatcafmm was a white Shoe, 
ufed bv Pnefts m (acnficing. Appian. Akxavd. The Caliga. was a 
ith a very thick Sole, tied above the inftep with 
1 lion The military Shoes of the Emperors and Tri- 
:d Campagus. The Women wore Sole* or Crepida;, 
1 cl 1 eat part of the upper part of the Foot bare. , Ic 

fq o a paflage of Cicero de hroentione, that wooden Shoes 
were nivc-n to Criminals to hinder them from making their Efcape. 
/is for what they call the Soccus, the drefs of comical Actors, it 
1 a between a- Shoe and a Stocking. -The Cothurnus 
1 T agedy : it had a high Sole, and fo gave a greater 
I Stage Heroes. There was another fort of Orna- 
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ment wore by the young Nobility called Bttlhc-, they were round, 
or of the figure of a Heart, hung about their Necks like Diamond 
Crollcs. Thofc Bnlle came afterwards to be hung to the Diplomas 
of the Emperors and Popes, from whence they had the name of 
Bulls. 

The Men as well as the Women, in the later Ages of Rowe, us’d 
Pain: and Perfumes, and curled their Harr with great nicety. The 
Philofophers; Satyrifts and Hiftorians of thofc times arc full of Re¬ 
flations upon thofc effeminate cuftoms. 

It appears from fome paffages of ancient Authors, ( Ammiatms - 
Marcel linns lilt. 2 S. Seneca tie TranquiHitatc cap. 1.) that they kept 
their Cloaths, when they were not worn, conftantly in a Prefs, ten 
give them a Luftre, 

Sic tna fitppojhis perlncentprtela Lacerms. Martial.. 

They had great variety and changes of Garments. Dint arch re¬ 
lates a Story of LncuHns, that a Prattor coming to borrow of him- 
fome Drefles for his Chorus in a publick SpeiTacle which he intend¬ 
ed to exhibit, Lucnlhts anhver’d, that he would inquire if he hack 
fuch, and meeting the Prictor next day, ask’d him how many he 
wanted, he told him a hundred, but Lucnlhts bid him take two 
hundred. See Horace to the fame pnrpofe. 



CHAP. 
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e H A P. VIL 

Of the Prices of Houfes. 

[•! Houfe-rcnc; “There is a Pillage ii \ Suetonius 'that feems to make 
that o[" the midling people at Rome,. ill the time of Julius Cte- 
far, amount to 2000 Niimmi, 16 1. 11. 11 d. In the other parts 
of Italy to 500 Nu.mmi, 4/. os.&id.. 

Gronomius proves from a paflage of Dio, that the latter Sum 
was only a Quarter’s Rent. 

l ' Sylla was reproached by his Fellow Lodger, that he was once 
info low a Condition, that whilft this Fellow Lodger paid 250 
Drachms, Si. u..j id. for the uppermoft. Story, he paid for the 
reft of the I-Ioufe 750 Drachms, 14.1. 4 s. 4 id. The great Peo¬ 
ple of Rome Were magnificently lodged. Yet it appears by a paf¬ 
fage in ' Cicero's Oration for M. Cdius, that an annual Habitation 
or Houle-rent of 30000 Nmumi,. 241/.’ 3 s. sid. was reckon’d 
pretty high. 

d The outfide of Cicero's Houfe was: valued at micies H. S. 16145 1. 
1 6 s. 8 d. “His Country-houfc at Tufculu.m was fold for yiy 
Sejlcrtia. 5S51/. 171. 33. both at under Rates. 

‘Domithts reproaching Crajfus for the extravagant- magnificence 
of 
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of his Houle, offered him for it Sexagics B. S. 48437/, tor. 
Chafer asked him, if he Own'd cut down ten Trees, what lie would 
give him in that cafe; Domnins rcplycd, lie would abate him half 
tile Sum: Which of us then, (aid Craffns, is moil extravagant; jyou 
that value the Shade of ten Tices at 2.4. 18/. 1 jr. or 1 a houfe 
left me by my PtcdccefTors at twice as much> Pliny’s number is here 
corrcftcd by Valerius Maximus. 

It appears by apaffage of Pint arch in the life of Marins, that the 
value of Houfes in Rome rofe confidcrably in a few Years: For 
Marius’s Houfe, that ,was bought lay Cornelia for s 71 Myriads of 
Drachms, 2421/. 17 s.6d. was in no long time afterwards purchafed 
by L. Lucnl’lnshr. h 5 o Myriads, 200 Drachms, 16152/, 5 si 1 o d. 

' Pliny feems to intimate the extraordinary Magnificcnce-and In- 
cteafe of the value of Houfes; by telling you that the Houfe of 
Lepidns, which in the time of his Confulate was reckoned one 
of the fineft in Rome, within the Space of 3 j Years was noc in 
the hundredth Rank. Hirrius' s Country-houfe which was buc 
fin,ill, by reafbn of the Fiflt-ponds, was fold for 31251 /. 
ijr. 4 d. 

* Clodius’s Houfe coft cemies & quadratics o&ics, 115475/. 

3 s. A i. 

Confidering the Magnificence of their Houfes, I fliould be 
apt to think that both the Materials and Workmanfltip were cheap. 

1 M. Lepidus’s Houfe was the firil that had a Marble Door-cafe. 
“ Afterwards they had gilded ones, or rather plated with Gold.: 

” Then they began to cafe their Houfes with Marble: I think it 
was Mamnna, Crefar’s Mafter-Carpenter in Gaul, that built the firft 
of this kind. "Afterwards they gilded their very Walls. p Within 
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their Houfes were coftly Hangings, of Tyrian Dye. ’ Marble Pil¬ 
lars with gilded Capitals. ‘The Villa Goriiaua had a Pcriftile of 
2.00 Pillars. f They had Fountains of variegated Marble in their 
Rooms. ' Their Houles flood upon as much Ground as their An- 
ceftors were allowed for Eftates, viz. four 'Jugerit, or 2.4 Englifi 
Acres. "There were private Houfes like Cities. ‘They had Or¬ 
chards and Woods on the Tops of their Houfes, betides that they 
were of an immoderate height, which was confined afterwards 
by Angujius to 70 Roman Feet, and ‘by Trajan to Co. 

It'appears from lomc fragments of a Plan of Rome, made in 



oi Rome was extreamly encreas d in Aimsjlas s P.eign, who, as ic is 
commonly faid, Lv.zeam mmcmt, kiarmorecm rebqtm, that he found 
it Wrick, and left it Marble. Ve know little of the form cither 
M me outtide or the mfide of thele palaces; we have the names of 
t.vcru! parts of mem. as the Fefhbnium ,. Atrium, Triclinia , Coruari- 
cnes. Onwcfos and we can judge-from paflages of Authors, filch 
as thole above-mentioned, that they were very magnificent. What 
the Romans called Rejimihm, was no part of the moufe, but the 
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ticus tripliccs niil/iarcs habcret. Thelc three Courts it (cents were 
called the T'cjlihthtm. The Atrium was a part of the Building, 
and diftant from the Vcjlibulmn, Firgil. /Eneid. i. 

Craferas magnos Jlatmmt ■& vine coronant. 

Fit Jlrepitus teBis, vocemque per ample wolutant 

Atria. 

Servitts on this paflage tells us that Virgil alludes to the Cuftom 
of the ancient Romans, who of old, as Cato informs us, in Atriis 
duobu.sfa-cults cpidabantur, flipp'd in the Porch on two Diflies. 

Their eating Rooms were called Ca-uationcs, Coniacula, Triclinia. 
In a palTage of the Defeription of Pliny s Country-houfe there are 
mention’d dues diatm, two little eating Rooms, which are diftm- 
guiili’d from the Cornatio, a great Pupping Room, or as we call it 
dining Room. Authors place the Cornaculum at the top of the 
'Houle, it was the Term for the eating Room of the lower fort of 
people. Every body knows that the Triclinium was Co called from 
the Figure and Beds on which the Guelts lay in a recumbent 
pofture. It is ufed moft frequently for the Table and Beds, fomc- 
times for the Cotnatio or Room it fclf. Their Bed-chambers were 
called Cubicula. It is thought they had no Chimneys, but were 
warm’d with Coals ohBrafiers. It has been a great quellion among 
the Antiquaries, whether the Ancients had Chimneys; a negative 
Argument is, that Viftmtus has left us no Defeription of the man¬ 
ner of their Conftrmffion. It is certain the poorer fore let theSmoak 
go out at the Window. Cato (peaks of anointing the wood with 
a certain Atuurca, Foam of Oyl, which kept it from fmOaking,, 
which feems to me impoffible. That they made Fires of wood it’s 
certain. Ho-,-at. i. Car. ?. 

Difohe fi-igus, ligna fupev foco 
Large reponms - 


Therefore 
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Therefore it would fan they had fome padage for the Smoke. 
Ulyffcs in Calypfo's Cave longed to fee the Smoke of the Houfcs of 
Ithaca. Suetonius tells us, that when Vitcll'ms was inaugurated, the 
Chimney fil'd took fire, and then the Dining-room. Cum ignisJla- 
tim Cambium incendijfet, Triclinium deind.e abfmpfit. And the word 
in modern Languages fignifying Chimney, comes from Camillas. That 
which made Chimneys fo rare amongd the ancient Romans, was 
their manner of warming their Houfcs, as Seneca tells us Epijl. 90. 
Pet imprefos parietjbus tuhos per quos circmn fmideretur calm-, qtti ima 
frmu! & fuimiia ferivet aqualiter, by Pipes buryed in the Walls, 
which from one great Fire warm'd all the Rooms equally. 

There are likewifc difputes about the Windows of the Ancients; 
that they had Windows is certain. The Light was let in by a 
tranfparent Stone called Speculum. Seneca {peaks of it as an inven¬ 
tion of his time. This Stone was us’d by the younger Pliny in his 
Country-Houfc Thofe Scones were dug in Segobriga in Spain , 
as Pliny tells us lib. it. cap. 3;. And afterwards in Cyprus, Cap¬ 
padocia, Africa and Sicily. Nero within his golden Palace built a 
Temple of this Stone, which receiv’d Light enough in the day-time 
without any Windows. This Stone might be a fort of Alalajlre, 
but more tranfparent than ours, which does not grow pellucid till it is 
cut very thin. The moft common Materials of ancient Windows, 
was thin Canvaft or Cloth. Montfaucon (peaks of a Book that 
was going to be publiilt'd by one Bonarota a Florentine Senator, 
which proves that the Ancients had Glafs Windows. I have not fcen 
that Treatifc, and confequently cannot judge of his Reafons. Iam 
of M. Perraulrs Opinion, that the polite Augujlus had neither a 
Shirt to his Back, nor Glafs to his Windows. 

The Furniture of their Houfcs mud have been coftiy. Mar¬ 
tial. Epigi-. in Quintum tells us that Quintus' s Furniture, which was 
but in a narrow Compafi, cod him above 807 zl. 

Conjfat decks till non fpatiofa SupcHex. 

X They 
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They were nice and coflJy in their Chairs and Lamps. Their 
Lett! Cnbimlarcs, or their Beds for deeping, fo called to diftinguifli 
them from their Triclhiiares or Dining-beds, came at lad: to be 
very coldly, with Feet of Ivory, Silver, Gold, and precious Stones. 
And their Mattrefles were made of Feathers, Straw and other 
Herbs; fometimes of Furs, which came from Gaul: they were 
rais’d fo high, as to be mounted on by Steps, as Pliny tells us, 
lib. 2.0. There is no mention made of their having Curtains. 

It is fomewhat foreign to my prefent pUrpofeto enter into the 
Expences of the publick Buildings; “the Reader may fee at the 
bottom of the Page a Defcription of M. Scaurus’s Theatre by Pliny. 
I am not Architefl: enough to give the Reader a right Idea of it; 
only fo far we may gather from the defcription, that there was a 
triple Scene in height one above another, confiding of 3 ffo Pillars, 
the lowed of Marble, the middle of Glafi, (by. an unheard-of 
piece of Lux-ury, as the Author expreffeth it) and the upper of 
Tabuhc inatirata, which I cannot tell how to Mandate; the literal 
Senfe is gilded Tables or Pi&ures; for Harduin s Pliny hath in this 
place a different reading from the others. The lowed Row of 
Pillars were 41 Feet high, and there were jooo brazen Statues 
betwixt the Pillars: the Theatre held Soooo Men. It was the fame 
M. Scaitrus who having carried fome of his fuperfluous Furniture 
and Stores to his Country-Houfe at Tufcidnm , which by the ma^ 
lice of his Slaves was burnt, loft in that one Article Millies H. S. 
or 8072.$) 1 i ijj. 4 

Pliny prefers this Theatre to Nero's golden Houfe, which mu ft 
have coft an immenfe Sum, fince b .O tho laid out.in finifhing. fbme 
part of it qr.ingenties H. S. 403545/. 1 fir. 8 d. 
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It is commonly believed that the Romans had the art of gilding 
after out manner, but fbme fort of their mauration or gilding 
muff have been much dearer than ours, fince the gilding of the 
Capitol coil 11000 Talents, a.jijooo l. 

G H A P. VIII 

Of the Price of Land. 

'a~ Have endeavour’d, by comparing paffages of Authors together, 

^ to get fome light into the price of Lands, and the yearly rent 
of them. No doubt there were lands of different values, ac¬ 
cording to their different goodnefs and flotation: yet there are 
fome things mentioned of middle prices, which will fliew us in 
what proportion the value of their Lands flood in regard to thofe 
of our own Country. 

: Columella fays, that a Vine-drelfer who could look after 7 Ju- 
geva, was commonly fold for 8000 H. S. 64/. m. 81/. A 
Sum -which he faith was fufficicnt to buy 7 Jugera of indifferent 
Land : confequently the Jugerum of fuch Land was worth 
7/'. 4 r. 6 id. 

The Roman Jngevmn was to the Englijb Acre near as 10 to 
I e ; at this rate the Englijb Acre of fuch Land was worth 
rgf. 1 $s. -<,d. 

b Pliny mentions the purchafe of a Vineyard in the Nommtan 
Land, which at a cheap rate came to 60000 H. S. 4843/. i;x. 

3 ndaus reckons it was a Centuria. The ‘ Centnvia confifted 
at firft of too Jugeret-, afterwards, by a continuation of che Came 
X 1 word. 
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word, mid mi impropriety of Speech,'it'came to be reckon’d 200 
Jngera: tho’ according to Cato, a Centm-ia of a Vineyard confided 
dill of 100 Jngera. At this rate, a Jugertm of this Vineyard 
came to 4 8 /. 8 r, p d. .And an E hglifi Acre to 7 7 /. to s. 

a There is another paflage in Columella, which makes the common 
or middle yearly Rent of a Jiigenmi of Pafturc, Meadow or Copfe 
Land lfij. 1 id in Italy. At this Rate the Rent of an Acre 
comes to 1 /. 5 s. rod. 

'Land was reckon’d commonly at 15 Years Purchafe, for the 
Lands of the Government were lo let, paying according to the 
Rate of 4 per Cent. 

f A Purchafe of 500000 Hmnmi paid 20000 Nmmm a Year: 
at this rate, according to the foremention’d Rent, the Purchafe of 
an E’igli/b Acre of Inch Land, was worth 31 /. 5 j. 1 o d. 

8 There is a padage in Varro, which gives further light in this 
matter. He introduces Mernla affirming that his Villa brought him in 
yearly by fat Birds Coo00 Nmumi, 484/. 7 j. fid. which is twice 
as much (faith he) as the Rent of your two hundred Jngera at 
Rente ; confequently 200 Jngera brought Axitts, (that was the Pro¬ 
prietor’s name) the half of that Sum, 'viz. 24 zl. 3 r. pd. 

Then the yearly Rent °f a Jugerum was 1 l. 4 s. 23 d. 

At this rate, the Rent of an Englijb Acre comes to 1 /. iSt. Sd. 
which reckon’d at 25 Years purchafe would .make it worth per 
Acre 48/. 6s. Si. 

Tally mentions in his Epiftles to Atticus a very cheap Purchafe, 
as an indance of the badnefs of the times, it comes per Acre on¬ 
ly to 1 /. p s. 8 cl. 

''The price of Land was confiderably increafed by the great 
Treafure that was brought to Rome in Augujhts’s Reign. 


As 
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C H AP. IX. 

The Price current of Drugs, as they flood at 
Rome, mofl of them in Piiny’j Time per Ro¬ 
man Pound, which is \ of the Englifh Aver- 
dupois. 

*0 Andarttcb per Pound, j Ajfes, 3 id. 

J b Sinopis, a fort of R ulrick or Endle, S Ajfes, 6 id. 

Ditto the better fort, 30 Ajfes, is. n$d. 

'■Armenian purple 30 HS. 4 s. 10 id. 

3 Indian Purple from one Denarius, or 7 id. to 3 o Denarii, 
19s. 4id. 

' Pelagium, the Juice of one fort of Fillies that dyed Purple, j o 
HS. 8 s. o iq. 

‘Buecinum the Juice of the other Fifli that dyed purple, 100 HS. 

Harduin reads thele two paffages not of the Pound, but the 100 
Pounds. For the Senfe of Pliny in that place is, that it was fur- 
prizing that the purple Dye fliould be fo dear, when the Drug 
that it was made of was fo cheap. 

Pliny lays, that to dye 50 Pounds of Wool, was required zoo 
Pounds of Buecinum, and 1 1 o of the Pelagium : that proportion of 
Mixture making the true Dye. According to the firft reading, by 
the Pound Weight, it would make the dying of a Pound come 
to 4 1. it. 4 id. which in the Chapter about Cloaths was reck¬ 
oned by the EngliJI, Pound. There is fome Miftake in the numbers 
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of Pliny in this Place. And inftcad of L, which Hatduin puts in 
at a venture, it would be more confident if you put in a C, 
which you fee would reduce it to half price: «for Pliny makes the 
price of the Violet-purple 3 /. 4 s. y d. which I believe is to be 
explained of the Pound of Wool dyed. 

h Chmalar joHS. 8 s. o id. 

Tarentine red purple, price not mentioned. 

1 The Tyrian double Dye, 1000 Denarii, 31/. 5 r. 10 d. 

Melhmm, a fort of Colour that came from Melos, one Nttm- 

1 Parctonimn , a fort of Colour that came from /Egypt, very lad¬ 
ing, 6 Denarii, 3 s. 10 \ .d 

'"Ladanum a Gumm, 40 Ajfes, is. yd. 

"Opopanax, 2. Denarii, is. 3 id. 

'Gum Ammoniack, 40 Ajfes, is. yd. 

- Galbanum, j Denarii, 3 s. 1 id. 

’True Bdellium, 3 Denarii, 11. 11 id. 

1 Myrrh fat ha from 10 Denarii, 6 s. 5 \d. to n Deiiarii 

f Ditto Erythrean from 11 Denarii, 8 s. 1 id. to 1 6 Denarii, 
10 s. 4/. ' 

'Ditto Troglodyticb (muled, id ejl) granulated, 1 6 Denarii 
>or. 4 d. 

"Ditto fweet-feented, 14 Denarii, jj. o id. 

- Frankincenle, word fort, 3 Denarii, it. 11 (d. 

'Ditto, focond fort, 5 Denarii, 3 s. iid. 

'Ditto, bed fort, 6 Denarii, 3 s. 10 id. 
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'* Black Pepper, 4 Denarii, 2.1. 71!. 

"Wince-Pepper, 7 ■Denarii, 41. 6\d. 

» Long Pepper, 1 j Denarii 91. 8 > d. 
i, Cardanwinmn, 1 a Denarii, j s. 9 et. 

‘ Amonmm whole, -C o Denarii, 1 /. 1 S r. p-d. 

Ditto, ground or bruited, 58 Denarii, 1 I. 17V. j ;d. 
d Myrobaiamts, a Denarii, 1 s. 3 yd. 

•Ginger, 6 Denarii, -3/. ibid. i.-.r,. 

f Sweet Jtmem, 1 1 .Denarii, 71. 13d. , 

Ditto, the belt, ij Denarii, 9 s. 8 id. •. 

^Cojh'.s, 16 Denarii, 10s. 4d. v.-. 

h Indian Spikenard, (mail leaf, 75 Denarii, a/. 8 r. ; id. 

11 Ditto, middle leaf, ff o Denarii, if. 181. 9 d. 
b Ditto, large leaf, jo Denarii, 1 /. 11 s. 3 id. 

'’Ditto, the Spike, 96 Denarii, i/. itti. .i;«. 

‘Ditto, Drench, 5 Denarii 1 .s. 1 1 id. 
k Xyfocinnamommn, a o Denarii, 1 a r. 11 d. 

■The Juice of Cinnamon, that is the expreffed Oyl,, fometimes 
fold for 1000 Denarii, 3 a/. y r. iod. 

" Ifocinnamon,. a fort of Cajjta, reckon’d equal ill value to Cin¬ 
namon, 300 Denarii 8 /. 13 t. 9 d. 

".Malohatbrnm .had rifen from one Denarius to 300, that is to 
8 J. 1 3 s. 9 d. 


The Oyl of ic only So Denarii, if. 18 s. 9d. 

Cinnamonmm Camacmn, the expreffed Juice of a Nut, which they 
mixed with precious ointments, quite different from what 'Pliny 
calls the Snccus Cinnamomi, 40 Affes, z s. 7 d. 

p Sericatmn, another Oyl that they mixed in their Ointments 
6 Denarii, $s.iosd.. , 
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’'Oleum Cyprimn, made of an /Egyptian Tree, 5 Denarii, 

J !■ if A 

‘ Afparathos, a root ufcd for precious Ointments, j Denarii, 

1 s. -id- 

’Opobalfamnm, 300 Denarii the Sextarins, per Engtijh Pint 
SI. is. 1 id. This was the price as it was fold by the Publick: 

'but as it was adulterated, it brought the owners per Pint 

“There was likewifea Xylobalfatmtm, which was an Oyl made of 
the boiling of the Samenta of the Tree, that was fold for 6 De- 

“ The Oyl of the Sefatua, an Indian grain and ufcd for Sauce, 
per Pint 5 s. 6 i. 

i Gamut, a Sauce made of Filh, much ufed by the Romans, per 
Pint, iij. jW, 

c H A p. x. .. 

Of the Price of Slaves. 

Nother way of determining the quantity of their Riches is, 
by finding out the price of Labour, and the value of cer¬ 
tain pieces of Workmanfhip. In order to come at that, 
we muff begin with the prices of their Slaves. 

“The price'of an ordinary Slave in Cato major's time was 575 


It was a principle with him not to entertain any that was de¬ 
licate, but ffrone Fellows fit for country Labour. 

Y b The 
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1 The price of a Vinc-drclTer was 8000 Scjlcrtii, tf 4 /. 11/. Id. 
Thofcwcrc common prices; but filch as cxercifed more polite Arts, 
and were entertained for Fancy and Luxury, were .much 


The AiuigmP* Slaves, or fuch as could read, were dear. One 
' Cahijins Labhins, who thought he could purchafe the Charadter 
of a learned Perfon by having a learned Equipage, bragg’d that he 
had feveral fuch Anagmjles Slaves, none under 100000 Kmnmi, 
807/. ja 101/, 

* Julius C<efar, who was really skilled in polite arts without Af- 
fedhtion, bought feveral fuch Slaves at very great prices. 

/Pliny reckons the higheft price that' ever was paid for a man 
born in Slavery, was for Daphnis the Grammarian. There are feve- 
ral different readings of this palfage, but Hardier.) reads it Scjlcr- 
tiis feptingentis, which makes the price at j tf j 1 l. o s. 1 o d. 
Yet afterwards he mentions a much higher price, ‘mix. that for 
which Nero manumitted the Difpenfator of Tiridates. (Difpmfitor 
according to the way of fpeaking of that time was properly a Cafh- 
keepet or Privy-purfe.) In Hardum's Pliny it amounts mCenties tri- 
cics H.S. r04947'. 1 Sr. A d. 

But Pliny adds this was not as a bargain of civil Commerce, but 
the price of a Prifbncr of war. 

Among. Slaves who exercifcd polite arts, none fold (o dear as 
Stage-players or Adtors, which- 5 . P/wy faith was not to be wonde¬ 
red at, fincc they, gained fo much to their Matters. Rofiius. par¬ 
ticularly could gain yearly 500 Sejlcrtia, 403c,/: ps. zd. ''and 
per-diem when he adted 4000 Nv.mmi, 3 zl. 5 s. tod. 

The numbers in Cicero’s Oration for Rofcitts are uncor- 
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1 CalHodoms mentioned by Martial fold his Slave for a Supper 
very cheap, io/. ioi. 8yd. 

I: A Mario, or Fool, was fold for 161 /. ji. 

1 The price of Slaves was regulated afterwards by JuJliman at 
much lower Rates. The lowed: at i o Solids, and the higheft at 8o. 
The Solids were the Aurei of that time, and ioo Solids made de- 

But according to the weight of them, and the value of Gold 
at this time, they would be worth 87/. 8.r. 6 id. 

We fliall chufe the ancient proportion; fo that it may belaid 
according to Jufthiian 's regulation, the lowed , price of a Slave 
was 10 Solids, 8 /. is. 5 id. And' the higheft, 80 Solids, 
£4!. us. Sd. 

“ For Example, the price of a Slave; Man or Woman, under 
ten years old, was 8 I. is. 5 id. 

e The price of one above ten years old, was double that, viz. 
»<:/. at. 11 d. 

°Thc price of Slaves of both Sexes that had Trades, was 30 
Solids, 24/. 4 r. 4 =d. 

r That of Eunuchs under ' ten Years old was the Came, viz. 

14 /• 4 -t- 4id. 

s The price of Servi Notarii, and Eunuchs- above ten years old, 
was 50 Solids, 401. ,7 s. 3 id. 

‘The price of an Eunuch, if a Tradefman, was 70 Solids, 
S £l. 1 o s. a ;d. 

The Expences of the ancient Romans in Slaves mull: have been very 
great, for they had Trains of them as big f as Armies, ' 10 or 
20000 Slaves,, not for Gain but Show. 


3d 
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C H A P. XI. 

Of the Prices of PiBures, Statues ,. and other 
Pieces of Workmanfiip, of Arts, Profcjfions, 

■ &c. 

T H E Romans at firft were very ignorant of the value of 
Piftures; and even as low down as A. U. jtfj. * L. Mum¬ 
mies firnaracd Admens, feems to have been no great Vir¬ 
tuoso in this way. For when King Attains offered to redeem the 
Pidture of Bacchus, painted by AriJIides, for what Pliny calls /ex¬ 
its Seficn'mm , 01- 4843/. 1 5 s. L. Mmnm'ms imagining there 

was feme wonderful vercue in the Pi&uve, ftopt it, to the great 
difeontent of that King. t Pliny in another place (peaking "of a 
Pidture of Arif ides, faith it was bought or redeemed by King At¬ 
tains Cor too Talents, 19375 /• Whether it were the (ame Pidture 
or not, with a miftake of the price in one place, I will not deter- 

Afterwards the Romans came to be better acquainted with the 
value of Pidtures. ‘The Medea and Ajax of Timomachus were 
bought by Julius Cxfar for So Talents, 15500/. 

11 Hortenfms paid for Cydia’s Argonauts ' H-S. CXL 1 V. 11 6 1/. 1 os. 

' Agrifpa purchafed two pieces of Ajax and Venus from the Cy- 
zicenians for a finall price, viz. 11000 Nummi, 96 /. 17/. c d. 

And 
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And yet every body wondered that a man of his rough Tem¬ 
per would give fo much. 

f The Venus Anadyomene (that is, iffuing out of the Sea) was 
valued at a hundred Talents (for fo much Tribute was remitted for 
it) 19375/. ' 

5 The Archi-Gallus or High-Pricft Pmraftts, which Tiberius was (b 
fond of, was valued at So Scjlertia, 484/. 7 s'. 6 cl. 

1 L. Lncnllns bought the Copy of Glycera, Pamphihis’s Maid, 
the Original being painted by Pampbihs nimfelf, for two Talents, 

And to mention fome prices given by the Greeks-, The 11 Gods 
of Afckpiodorns were purchafcd by Mnafon the Tyrant for 30 Mi¬ 
ns:, or yes l. 1-s. 6 d. a-piece, the whole dozen amounting to 

This was no great price for a Piece of a Painter, whom Apelles 
himfclf admired for the Corrcftncfs of his drawing. 

‘The Came Mnafon paid more for his Heroes than his Gods, 
he gave to Ifseonmefns the-Painter for each of them 100 Minx, 
312./. iSj. 4(A The dozen of Heroes came to 3875/. 

'Arif lies was employed to draw Alexanders Battle with the Pep- ■ 
fans, in which there were a hundred figures, and bargained for 
no more than 10 Minx a figure, which amounted in all to 
r-W- is. Ad. 

Arif ides was reckon’d the firft man for Expreffion, but hard 
in his Colouring. 

'Apelles -was paid for Inis Alexander holding;the Thunder (which 
was put up in the Temple of Diana at Ephefus) in -weight, not in tale. 
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2.0 Talents of Gold, viz. according to the decuple proportion 

proportion betwixt Gold, and Silver. But Ilardu'in rends Taints of 
Silver only. 

I have mention’d fomc of - the foregoing prices of Pifhires, to 
fliew the man n". of Painters bargaining by the number of figures. 

"Nicias the Painter refilled for Heeromantia Bomeri, 6 o Talents, 

i.i 6z } l. 

The Romans Item to have been better furniflicd with Starnes and 
carved work, than fine Pidturcs. ” There are multitudes of finch 
pieces recorded by P!hy, with the prices of very few of them. 
But we. may cafily conjecture they mull have been pretty high ; 
for a people fo rich and fo luxurious, would not balk their fancy 
in luch things. The moft of their Statues were either brought from 
abroad,- or made by Greek Artificers. Such of them as by the 
quantity or finenefs of the Mctt.il were of immoderate prices, are 
not proper inflanccs of the value of fine Workman Ship, yet we 
fliall mention (bme of them, becaulc they are examples of Magni- 

fc In the time of the Coiifiilate of Mi’.tianm, there were reckon’d 
■ at Rhodes 300 famous Statues, and as many at Athens. c The 
. Cohffns of the Sun at Rhodes, which Chares. Limbus made, was 70 
Cubits high,_ which, reckoning according to the Greek Meafure, is 
ioj Englift Feet, and was made in twelve Years for 300 Ta¬ 
lents, that is, 5 8 j zj /. 

a There were a hundred other leffcr ColoJJi in the lame City. 

' There was a' ColoJJtan Statue at Tarcnhm made- by Lyfippns, who 
was Chaves’s mailer, of 40 Cubics hrgh, or about 6 o ti Feet. 

f The Statue of Afiollo.in.die Capitol, brought from Pontns by 
LhcuUus, was 45, Feet high, it coll 15 o Talents, ajoSa/. ,01. 

; ■ s The 
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'The Mercury of Zenodorns, (it up in the City of Auvergne, 
which Pliny faith exceeded all Statues in bigilefs in his time, and 
was ten years in making, coft the Workmanfliio only 400 Sejlcr- 
tic, iml. 3 t. 4 d. 

h There was colle&cd for a Statue of an ordinary Size, 

115;)/. 3 s. 4 L which Cicero reckons too high a price, as ap¬ 
pears by a paffage of his contra Verrcm. There are very low- 
prices of other Statues men tioned in the fame Orations, 

'As, fome Statues of Praxiteles, Myro and Polyclctes, for 
r-1- Pt. rid. 

11 The Cnftd of Praxiteles was purchated for 1 % 1 . 1 8 s. 

There are fome pieces of workmanfliip mentioned ill Cicero’s ' 
aftton againfl Vents, but the prices charged by him were (o ex¬ 
travagant, and what he paid was fo little, that there is nothing to 
be inferred from them. . 

' For example, he was accuied by Cicero for charging for a piece 
of Work 560000 HS. 45x0/. 1 6 s. 8 A. which could have 
been done as well for S0000HS. 645/. 1 6's. 8 d. 

“ In this paflage he affirms that three as large Pillars, as that 
which he let up, might have been placed with long carriage paid, 
for 40000 HS. ;n/. i8r. 4 d. which is a pretty high price, 
being above 100/. a Pillar. 

" Craffus paid for llis ro Pillars, 10000b HS. 80.7/. 5/. 10 d. 

” By fuch methods it was no wonder that Ferres grew rich, ha- - 
ving plundered and extorted to the value of 40000000 HS. 
3 xi 5 i6/. l 3 r. 4 d. . . 

p And his Secretary, by his Mailer’s connivance, to the value of 
1300000 HS. 10454/. 1 5 s. 10d. 

’To 
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i To return to the value of Statues. LkchIIhs bought the Proto- 
plafma or Model of Venusgenetrix, for Co Scflcrtia, 484/. 7J . c. i. 
This was made by Arcejilaus, who was in fo great repute, 1 that 
a Model of Paftc, of a Cup that he was making for one Oclanhts 
a Roman Knight, was purchafcd for a Talent, 153 1. 1 5 s. 

This naturally leads me to fay fomething of the price of the 
Workmanfliip of their Plate. r C. Gracchus bought filler Dolphins 
at jo00 HS. 40/. 7 s, 3 the Pound. 

'Crapes bought two {liver Boats graved by Mentor, for too 
Seftertia, 8077. j s. \od. He owned that he was afhamed to ufc 
them, they were fo fine. And that he had fevcral filvcr VefTcls, 
■ bought per Pound Roman at 6000 HS. 48/. %s. ?d. 

’There was paid for two gluts Cups, the fame Sum. 

Reckoning according to the Standard of our Coin, and the 
E nglifj Pound, the mercAVorkmanfliip of the Plate mention'd in 
the lad Article, comes per Pound to 48/. ijj. x el. 

The Romans were very coftly in their Murrhma and Trulhs (their 
drinking Cups) >" one that held 3 j Pints, cod So Seftertia, 445 /. 

* A Lady not very rich, paid for one 150000 Nmumi, 12.101. 
1 8 r. 5 d. 

Manufcript Books are another fort of Manufacture, of wh 
there muft have been mod undoubtedly forae dated prices, 
fuch as were commonly current. The Prices which I find m 
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tncntarics, being 160 in number, to Lavgms Lk'nrns for 400000 
'Ntmmii, ;u p/. 5 1. 4 d. He tells you in the fame Bpifile, that 
they were wrote on both Tides, and in a fmall hand. 

This is a greater Sum than 1 Amftotle paid for a few books of 
Lcaflppas the Philofopher, mix,. 3 Attick Talents, which Gell'ms faith 
make 71000 Nimimi of Roman Money; both ways of reckoning 
according to the Tables, bring it to 5 8 1 /. 5 r. which is a proof 
of the right analogy and correftnefs of the Tables. 

c Diogenes Laertius, in'the life of Plato, faith that a few Books of 
Philolaas were purchafed for 100 Minx, which Gell'ms mterpiets 
100co Denarii, both ways of reckoning bring it to ; 2.1 /. 
iSr. 4 d. - 

‘‘The prices of the magical Books mention’d to be burnt in 
the Ads of the Apojlles, is 5 Myriads of Pieces of S.lver, or 
Drachms, that is 1 6 14 /. 11 s. 8 d. 

It is a proper occafion here to mention the rewards of Arts and 
Sciences. 'The cuftomary Salary which Princes gave to their Phy- 
licianswas zjo Sejkrtia, 1018 l. 4 s. - d. 

s Stcrthims complained that he had only a Salary of 300 Sejler- 
tia, 40;«7. Sis. zd. when he had by his private practice 600 
Scfrcrtia, 484-5/. ij s. 

This he made out by reckoning the Houfes that paid him; which 
fliews that the Physicians had yearly pcnlions from private Fa- 

‘ One Vcciins Falc-os, who Teems to have been little better than 
a Student in Phyfick and Aftrology, but familiar- with Mejfalma, 
left Ccntics HS. Soy2.9/. 3 s. 41/. for publick Buildings in his 
oven Country; having fpent as much more iii che fame manner. 

Z A 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Of Plate and Jewels. 

Z N early times of the Empire, the Laws did not allow any 
confiderablc quantity of wrought Plate. ‘A triumphal old 
Roman was confuted for having five pound weight of Plate ; 
k another perfon was baniflred for twelve pound. • The Carthagini¬ 
an ' Amballadors,- by way of Jeff, (aid that the Romans were the 
mod: neighbourly people in the world, for they eat in everyplace 
where they were invited out of the fame plate; and they were af¬ 
terwards paid home for their Joke: for a Scipio Africamts brought of 
theirs to Rome in filver Veffels to the value in E nglijh money of 
iisGil. i j s. 9 d. which was all he could find in Carthage at that 
time; a quantity exceeded afterwards by the Side-boards of many 
private Tables. . 

' In another place the lame Author faith, L. Scipio brought in 
to the value of 3.934/; it. rod. and in Gold .Veffels to the va¬ 
lue of 6471 %]. j s. S d. - 

‘ After all this, Scipio Africamts left only to his Heir 3 1 Libra: 
Argcnti, 87/. 8 s. 7 d. 

5 They were better furnidied with Plate 57 Years after, as Pli¬ 
ny. obferves, having thrown off their wonted nrodefty. After King 
Attains s death, they began to bid high at the Audlion of the 
Royal Goods. 

h Before 
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''Before the Syllan civil War, there were at Rome 500 Diflies 
of 100 Pound weight a-piece, value of each being in Engtijh mo¬ 
ney, 2.7J 1. 4 s. ; d. befides the workmanfliip. The whole amount¬ 
ing to 156607/. m. 10 d. Thofe filvcr Veflels were iome- 
times the occafion of prolcriptions to their owners. Likewife be¬ 
fore Sylla's victory there were but two filvcr Triclinia at Rome. 

• C. Manus it (cents was the firft who drank out of a Silver Tan¬ 
kard, after the manner of Bacchus. In the latter ages of the Em¬ 
pire, they came to be extreamly nice in the fafhion of their- Plate. 

'• Drnfthatms Rotundas, Slave of the Emperor Claudius, and Com- 
tmfldrv m the hichermoft Spain, is recorded for having one Veffcl of 
500 K oman Pound weight, which befides the Workmanfliip comes 
to 1; 66 /. it. yd. And his eight Companions of 50 Pound a- 
piece, worth 1071/. 17 s. id. 

There are Citterns in England of more Weight than the great- 
eft of elide. 

All theie things were but moderate, and only extravagant in re- 
fpeft of the times in which they were done. 1 For afterwards they 
had not only-their Kitchen Veflels,. but Coaches and Carriages of 
Silver. Heliogahalus had them of Gold and precious Stones. 

” Julius Cafar lay in a gold Bed with a purple Covering. "They 
had Tables of Gold and precious Stones. I have mentioned be¬ 
fore their extravagance in drinking Cups. 

Retro-,tins broke one worth above 3415/- on purpofe to di(- 
nppoint Nero. 

r They had Candleflicks worth the Salary of a Trihumts Milt - 
turn, which was 50 Scjlertia , or 403 /. 1 a s. 11 d. • 

They 
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one Supper worth 8072.? l. 3 i. yd. And after the firft courfe, 
in which there was nothing extraordinary, (lie took one of her 
Pearls out of her Ears, diflblved it in Vinegar, and drank to him: 
Die was preparing fuch another for him to pledge her, but was 
ftopt by L. Planctis, who own'd lire had won her wager. It 
would fern by this Story that both the Pearls were only worth 
Ccnties H-S. the Sum abovementioned, which would make them 
oflefi value than Julius Ctefetr’s Pearl; if indeed one of them were 
worth the Sum abovementioned, then Cleopatra's Pearl was the 
more, valuable. ’ What this Lady did, was highly gallant, but the 
manner of ufing the remaining Pearl was diredly barbarous, for 
they divided it in two, and made a pair of Eatings of it for the. 
Verms in the Pantheon.' 

Pearls increafed in value as they increafed in weight, and ex¬ 
celled in fine Colour. r Pliny faith that a few had exceeded a Ro¬ 
man half Ounce, by one Scrapie, that is in E ngltjh weight r of. 
an Ounce and 3 4 Grains. 

lindens faith he had feen one that weighed 4 of a French Ounce. 
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which the Author himlclf chinks incredible, particularly that' men- 
tioned by ‘ ThcopbraJIus, fent by the King of Babylon to the King t 
of -Ezypt> of four Cubits lengdr, and three in breadth. b The 
Obciisk in the Temple of Jupiter 40 Cubits : high, made of four 
Emeralds; which could not be genuine. 

.‘ For the Toy that was 'ore .c! r to Rome in the third Triumph’ 
of Pompey, the' publick Rco -ds are quoted: It was a fore of a 
pair of Tables for gaming, tviacte or two precious Stones, 3 foot 
broad, and 4 foot long, which with other things there deicribcd 
would have made aline Raffle. I hkcwtfe leave to the faith of the 
Reader the dimenfions of thole Carbuncles, d which the Indians 
will fcoop fo as to hold above a Pint. 

' Pliny himlclf faw a Jafpet of eleven Ounces, which was cut 
into Nero’s Figure. 'Cicero mentions a Cup made of a hollow 
Gemm with a golden Handle. 

6 There was a particular Ccnfns for the wearing gold Rings, <vizi 
he muff be a Gentleman defeended of a Father or Grandfather 
worth 3 1 2 ;> /. 5 s. 4 rl. 

'■ They made veffels of Gemms to hold their Ice for their 
Wine. 
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CHAP. XIV.. 

- Of. Gaming and Funeral Expences. 

/?, Nothcr piece of Expences is Gaming. The Romms arc 
J~\'- ceniured by the Poets for that vice. ‘ Augttflus himfolr was 
very fond of it, and continued fo even in his old age. 
There is a pafi'age of an Epiftle of his to Tiberius, recorded by Sue¬ 
tonius, b which 1 have fee down in the quotations: the fubflance 
of it, as for as it relates to our prefenc purpofc, is, that he played 
at a game of Chance two Days fucceffively, and loft ioooo Ntmi- 
v:i, which is 1 6 i l. p s. zd. that if he had not been too gene¬ 
rous in giving away Sums, and forgiving Debts, he had been a 
gainer of yoooo Nu.nmii, or 40; /. 1 z /. 11 d. Now the Game 
was Co contrived that one particular caft took up the whole Stake, 
when fome others came up you laid down. Auguflus and his 
Play-fellows at this Play only flaked Denarii, or 7 > d. and at fuch 
low flakes you fee one might come off a gainer of 40 3 /. 1 z s. 11 J. 
It is fuppos’d, b that tliis was the Play at which Kero flaked in- 
flead of Denarii, jzz pi. 3 s. 4 d. upon every caft. Where did 
he find Play-fellows; 
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So much of the Expellees of the Living : the Expenccs of the 
Dead were ftill more extravagant. 

* Mcmm'ms Aarippa was buried by a Contribution of about half 
farthings a-piecc among the People, I think there were tooooo 
contributers, and -the whole Summ exactly calculated comes to 
55/. 1 6s. 4;if. which is a pretty great Sum, and iliews a 
d'lfpofition to Extravagance in thofe times, as to Funeral Ex¬ 


pellees. 

d On Sjlla’s Funeral Pile were caft no feretra, or biers of 
Spices, which confidering the dcarnels of that Commodity at 
Rome, mutt have amounted' to a vaft Sum; betides his own, and 
his Liffor’s Statue, made of Incenfe and Cinnamon, as big as the 
Life. 

* Nero in Popptca’s Funeral burnt more Chmamon and CdJJia, than 
the whole yearly Produdl of Arabia. 

It were endlefs to relate the immenfc Funeral Piles, the coftly 
Garments, Gold, Silver and Gemms that were confirmed on thefe 
occafions, the expenfivc Feafts to the people, the funeral Plays or 
Diverfions, particularly thofe of the Gladiators, their ftately Sepul¬ 
chres; a hundred pair of Gladiators were very frequent. 

( Julius Ctefar, in his Father’s Funeral, had all the Apparatus of 
the Arena of Silver. 

£ One Curio at the Funeral of his Father built a temporary 
Theatre, in imitation of that of M. Scanrus before deferibed. It 
confided of two parts balanced and turning on hinges, according 
to the pofition of the Sun for the conveniency of Forenoon’s ana 
Afternoon’s diverfion. It was a moft extravagant thing. 

‘The Expcnces of Nero’s Funeral were not great, being only 
is 14/. ni. 8 l 

' Mnmtw.s Anteros, a libertus, left by will a yearly revenue 
or 8of. 141. yd. to celebrate his Memory. 


CHAP. 
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' C HA P. XV. 


Of Soldier's Pay. 

HERE are a great many Dilputes amongft the Learned 
p , about the Rate of pay of Rowan Soldiers. I take that mat¬ 
ter to have flood thus. In the early times of the Com¬ 
monwealth, a Horfcman receiv’d yearly Tria millia ALris, and a 
foot Soldier one Milk, that is, reckoning according to the common 
value of the As, fomewhat more than 6 pence a-day to a Horfe- 
man, and 2. pence to a foot Soldier. This Pay was afterwards 
increas'd to eruini, or five Ajfes to a foot Soldier. Polybius calls 
it Alo eCcAaV, which exceeds five Afes by a Trims, or a third 
parr of an As. But he is to be underftood as fpcaking in a round 
number. This, confidering the Diminution of the Brals Coin, 
was really lefs in value, or weight; but more in tale. Julius Cte- 
far doubled this pay of .5 Afes, and made it teii, -which was cal¬ 
led a Denarius. Afterwards Domitlan (according to Suetonius, in 
Domitiavo Cay. 7.) addidit & quantum Stiyendhnn Militi Aureos 
Ternos, that is, Domitian added three Atirei as a fourth reckoning 
or pay to the Soldiers. About the interpretation of which palfage 
there are great Dilputes among the Criticks. In order to come at 
the true lenfe of it, Grononim has compar’d it with another pafe 
fage to the fame purpofe in Zona-,-as, which runs thus, roif ?py- 
TitOTcui Itt whvn 71)t yti£ro(poqc/:s, reive, dfot nk t’liiiir trifle y§ kj 
■ ebi'ofMixofla d’qy.x/J.cif kdrislM/J.Scitofl&skarorkfMucreoVoSs. 
The lenle of which palfage is, that he order’d for the Soldiers 
100 Denarii, inflead of 75, which they receiv’d before. The 
moft plain account of the whole matter then is, that the Soldiers 
receiving 10 Afes a-day, made 300 Afes in a Month of 30 Days-, 
A a 1 ’ confcquently 
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conlccjucnrly in 4 Months, t zoo Ajfcs : about the time of the 
diminution of the Brats Coin, when perhaps the Soldier's pay was 
likcwilc chang’d, as Pliny tells us (in a pallage formerly quot¬ 
ed) the Denarius was exchang'd for 1 6 AJfes ; and it’s probable 
that they were continued to be reckon'd to the Soldiers on that 
foot, confcquently 1100 Afis, or four Month’s pay, made 75 
Drachma: or Denarii: And the Aureus exchanging for x 5 Denarii , 
four Months pay came cxa&ly to 3 Aurei at one payment. Do- 
mitian increafing this 75 Denarii to 100, added,one Aureus more 
to each payment, or 3 Aurei in a Year, which was properly 
(peaking quantum Jlipemlium ; the Soldiers inftead of <> Aurei re¬ 
ceiving now ix. Therefore tho’ the daily Pay of zDenaritts accor¬ 
ding to the analogy of the Tables ought to be reckon’d at 7 ad. - 
a-day ; it was really, according to the above-ftated i account, un¬ 
der the value of 5 pence before Dmitian, and about c pence af¬ 
ter this additional pay. 

The Cohortes Pretoria & Urban*, which one may tranflare Guards, 
had double Pay, or x Denarii a-dayaffigned \\tzmby Augujlus. Thole ■ 
Troops who were commonly the moft vitious, and not mod: va¬ 
liant, by their Poll had greater Influence on the Affairs of the 
Government, and even in difpofing of ■ the very Empire it lelfj 
than the other Troops, and therefore were more confider’d, not 
only in the Pay, but the Donatives. 

If we take the price of Day-labour from the pay of Soldiers, 
it will not make it at a much higher rate in Rome than in our own 
Countrey. I cannot tell by what chance, but the moft honou¬ 
rable Profeffion of a Foot Soldier has always been reckon’d as one 
of the lowed kinds of Day labour, and it has coft Mankind left 
to kill their own Species , than' any other fort of Animal. 


C H A F. 
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. . C H 'A P. XVI. 

Of the Donatives given to the Soldiers. 

■’ H E reward for the third folia opima, was ioo Ajfes, or 
% . 6 s. j jd. for the fccond zoo Afes, or izs. it d. and 

the Reward for the firft Spolia opima was 300 Ajfes, or 
Iji•. 4 ■; d. _ Spolia opium were Spoils taken from the command¬ 
ing Officer of the Enemy. Theft, (mail Rewards flicw the.fcarcity 
of Money in the early days of Rome: for I think this Reward was 
ordered by Numa Pompilitts. 

b Lucius Lenltdus gave to each of his Soldiers, out of the Boo¬ 
ty, izo Ajfes, 7 s. pel. 

' Cornelius gave to each Foot Soldier, 70 Afes, 4 s. 6 id. dou¬ 
ble to that of the Eqnites, ps. id. and triple to the Centurions , 
1 3 r. 7 V 

d Eight hundred Ajfes were given to each. Foot Soldier, or 
21 11 s. Sd. and to the Equires arid Centurions triple that Sum, 
7 1- 1 ) r- ' 

'Two hundred and fifty Ajfes were given to each Foot Sol¬ 
dier, 1 6s. \ id. double to the Centurions, 1/. 1 is. 3 id. and 
triple to the Eqnites, zl. 8 s. j id. 

'Two hundred and feventy Ajfes were given to each Foot Sol¬ 
dier, 17 s. qid. and triple to the Eqnites, zl. izs. 3 id. 

' Four hundred thoufand /Eris were diftributed among the Sol¬ 
diers, izpil. 13 s. 4 d. 

1 Pub. Cornelius gave to each of his Soldiers, 115 Ajfes, 8 1. o id. 

t Forty two Denarii were given to each Soldier, that- is, 1 I. 7 s. 
iid. and double that to che Centurions , 2./. 14 r. 3 r/. 
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! Scipio Africanns gave to each of- his Soldiers 
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<■ The Legati received each of them 5000 SErls, 1 el. % s . nd.i 
and their Comites, 1000 /Eris, 3/. 4 s. yd. 4 ' 

'‘Panins /Emilias gave in a Donative to his Soldiers 1 i Drachms ll 
per man, that is 7 s. 1 id.- 

' Lvculhts gave to each of his Soldiers 550 Drachms, 30/. 1 5 s. 6 3 d. 
After the taking of Tygrimoccrt<c, he gave to each 800 Drachms, 

2.5 /. 16 s. i d. out of the Spoil taken from Tigranes’s Army, and 
belides left the Town to be plundered by them,' all except King 
Ttgrams’s Treafure, where among other riches he found in ready 
money 8000Talents, 1.550000/. 

5 Pompey, after he had overcome the Pyrates, /Ifta,' Pontv.s, &c. 
in his Triumph gave to the Publick and the Quatftors, who had 
defended the Shore a thoufand Talents, or 153750/. and unto 
each Soldier tfooo HS. 48 /. Sr. ?d. 

By this time the Riches of the Romans began to cncreafe, and 
the Spoils of the conquer'd Countries could afford greater Sums 
to the Soldiers. ^ . 

Soldier of the Veteran Legions he gave 1 .Cl. is. 1 1 d. and to the 
Ef sites, 153/. 15 r. 

‘Dio mentions another Donative of his amounting pci- man to 

m Appiamts makes another Donative of his amount per man to 
jooo Attich Drachms, or 161 /. jr. id. Double to the Leader 
of a Company, or 31a/. 1 Sr. 4 d. To the Trilani Mili- 
tnm and the Eqaites double of this laft Sum, <145/. 
ttfr. id. 
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Galha was very clolcdiandcd ■, I have, not read much of his Li¬ 
beralities. But ' Otbo ufcd to bribe his Guards at a very hi<dr rate; 
for as often as Galba fupped with him, he ufed to give every Sol¬ 
dier upon duty an Aureus, it;, i id. Plutarch and Suetonius call 
it one Aureus. Tacitus calls it 100 Scjlertii. The Emperor's Guard 
confided of a thoufand Men, lo that the whole Sum came ar c- 
very Supper to 807 /. 5 s. 1 o d. * 

a Otbo gave in the Beginning of his Reign a Donative of 40 /. 

‘ There is one Donative of tftellius mentioned, of 16 s. 
1 id. 


‘ There was likewile a Donative of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus 
of 95/. 1 7 s. 6 d. 

f And the Emperor Lucius his Colleguc gave 161 1 . 5 s. z d. 

f Pertinax prom iicd 96 I. 17 s. 6 d. 

f Pertinax himfelf affirms that he gave co the Soldiers £750 My¬ 
riads of Drachms, that is 1.17jS87 /. 1 or. 

£ Julian promiled to each Soldier, when he flood for the Em- 

Even the Deputy Kings of the Romans gave their Donatives to 
their Soldiers. h Herod at his Death left each of them 1 1 z s. 
1 ; d. i Hc had given in his Life-time at once 4/. 16 s. 41 d. 

Thefe are fome Inftances not only of the Roman Riches and 
Magnificence, but of the Refpcdt which they knew was due to a 
ftanding Army, who had the Dilpofal both of them and their 


Idem Inbetur npud Tacit, lit 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Congiaria of the Emperors-, or Gifts to the 
People. 

H E Roman Emperors were the only Monarchs that gave 

f back their fuperfluous Money to the People, which no 
doubt was good Policy, becauie the Money was of more 
ufe when it circulated amongft the People than lying in a dead 
Treafuie; efpecially fince they could command it back again, 
when they had occafion for it. It was (till a greater Advantage 
-o the People, becaufc it was not their own, but Money railed on 
other conquered Nations. A fliort Account offome of thelc Con- 
-maria is as follows. 

• Ey Julius Cafar, belides ten Modit of Com and ten Pound 
of Oyl, was given to each Citizen 400 Nnmmi, or 5 l. 4 s. 7 d. 

1 By the fame, 7 j Drachms, z /. S s. j j d. 

Tho' 1 believe it is the fame with the former Donative, only 
omitting the 100 Nnmmi that was mentioned in the former quo¬ 
tation by Suetonius._ The lame Sunt is mentioned by Plutarch , 
and called 75 Drachms.- ‘ He bequeathed to the People per Man 
7 5 Drachms, z !. S. s. j d. or as fome (ay, only 15 Drachms, 
iCs.tid. 

d Augufliis gave frequent Congiaria to the People, iometimes of 
5 0 Nnmmi, or 4 s. 10 i d. iometimes 40 Nnmmi, or Si. 5 id. 

B b fomc- 
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(ometimes 150, zl. 2 s. i d. not omitting the very Children, tho’ 
the common Cuftom was not to give to any under the Age of 
eleven. Enfebius in his Chronicle writes, that after the Vidbory of 
Ailinm, there were reckoned of Roman Citizens 4.itfoooo. And ( 
by the Caifis that was made at the Nativity of our Saviour there were 
reckoned p 3.700000. Suppofc only that there were two Millions 
of thele that received the forementioned Sum of z l. zs. 1 d. it 
would amount to 4.03 645 8 I. 6 s. S d. 

* Angnjhis left by his Teftament to the common People, per 
M an, zl. 8s. s id. 

r The fame Author mentions another Congiarirm of his of 6 o- 
Drachms, or j /. i8j. yd. and the Number that did partake of this 
Liberality was only 200000, (b that the whole amounted to 
3S7500/. 

6 Suetonius faith that he left to the People of Rome 3i2pi<? 1 . 

13 r. 4</. and to the Tribes 28255/. 4 s. z d. 

h Tiberius gave a Congiarium of 3 00 Nmmni, zl. 8 s. Sid. 

’'Tiberius was noted for his niggardly Temper, he ufed only to 
give to his Attendants their Dyet, but once he was taken with a 
Fit of Gcncrofity, and divided them into three ClafTes according 
to their Dignity; to the firfb he gave. Coo Sejlertia, 4843 /. 15 s. 
to the fecond 400 Sejkrtia, 322 pi. 3 s. 4 d. . to the third zoo- 
Sejfertia, 1 6 1 4 /. 1 1 s. S d. 

In fuch a Sait as a Roman Emperor had, this would exhauft a 
large Civil’Lift. k There is another Liberality, of his mentioned,, 
very judicious and generous; to the Citizens who had {offered 
Damage by a great Fire he gave Millies H-S. Soyzyi /. 13 r„ 

4 d. 

1 Caligula gave a Congiarium of 60 Drachms, 1 /. 1 S s. 9 d. 

He 
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He paid Iikewife a Legacy of Tiberius of nzy Myriads of 

” Nero gave a Cmigiarium of 400 Nummi, 3 /. 4 r. 7;/. 

" Tlie fame is mentioned by Tacitus. 

•»™ gave'at once inland to the value of 4^4375 l- to re- 

p Adrian laid he had loft 3.11514tf/. 13 s. 41/. which he had 
given to the People and Soldiery for the Adoption of Commodu.s, 
who proved unfit for the Empire. This flicws you to what 
immenfe Sums the Ambitus or bribing for Offices had come to. 

Antoninus Philofophus gave a very large Congiarium of no left 
than S Auret, 6 I. s>s. 2. d. which Dio faith was greater than ever 
they got before. 

‘ His Son Commodus gave 715 Denarii, 13 /. 8 s. 2. J d. 

' Scverns gave a Congiarium of 10 Anrei, which came to 5000 
Myriads of Drachms, 1 CT 145 8 3 /. 6 s. 8 d. 

1 The Ambitus or bribing for Offices was very expenfive. Milo 
tv hen he flood for the Confulatc gave to each Voter 3 a/. 

8 s. 1 o d. 

“ Sabinas Nymphidius promifed to each Soldier, of the provincial 
Legions 40 /. 7 s. 3 id. that they might chufe Galba Emperor. 

“ Claudius promifed the Soldiers per Man 113 /. or. 5 d. if they 
would make him Emperor. 

’ Julian promifed to the Soldiers per Man 201/. iSs. $id. 
to chufe him Emperor. 

= Otho promifed 403/. m. 11 d, to thole that were to at 
(affiliate Galba, of which there was paid in ready Money Sol. 

14s. 7 d. 

However this was no extraordinary Price for the Life of an 
Emperor, nor is it an extraordinary Sum that is mention’d by 
B b 1 Salujl, 
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Sain/I, ’ given to two Spies in. Catiline's Colifpirncy, viz. to one 
807/. jt. 10 ei. to another a Freeman 1 <f 1 4/. in. id. ■ 

'■ Otho bribed one of Gallia’s Servants with 807 2.1. i8j. 4 d. 
Panhs the Confnl was bribed by Casfar himfelf with a Sum of 
j tfj 10 /. 8 s. 4 rf. 

c Plutarch, who mentions this, faith afterwards, that he was brought 
over to Ciefar's Party by the Sum, of. ipoSiy/. 

There are two confiderablc Bribes: mention’d in Law-Suits, 

*• one of-8071/. 1:8 s. 4 </. which. Dio -was obliged to pay for 
common Juftice. 'Another of 51 66.1 1; i. 4 d. 

s Gabmins was acculed of taking a round Sum of r.<>37400 l. 
The E Ambitus came at laft to. S072..9/ 3 s. 41/. per Tribe, 
and there were 3 5 of them. 

Capita Cojpdiavus according to Tacitus lib. 11. for bringing in 
Thrafeas Ptetus guilty, got a Reward of ptinpuayes H-S. 40108/. 
6 s. id. 

C H A P. XVIII. 

Of the Revenues of the Roman Empire. 

I T is much to be regretted that there is not in any Author 3 
Computation left us of the Revenues of. the Roman Empire, 
and:hardly any.Memoirsfromwheiicc.it might be collected. 
Thole of the Modems who have wrote upon tile Subject, have 
rather, made a Collection of feme- PafTagcs of Authors obfcurc, 
and lometimes inconfiftent, than given any methodical Account, 
from, whence they may be reduced to Numbers. All that was 
poffiblc for me to do in this Uncertainty, was to gather fome 
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m»K«s of P»a together, which I (liall lay' before my Readers, 
leaving thofe of more Skill'to make their'Inferences from them. Att- 
gnfrns carried a Rationaritmi of the. Empire in his Pocket. It was 
certainly a very great Curiofity, and a Lofs never to be retriev'd. 

In confidering the Riches of the Roman Government, one mull 
in the frit place look upon them originally as Proprietors of all 
the Land in their Dominions, which being acquir'd by Con- 
queft, was difpos’d by them according to their Pleafure. We 
r ead of the FtBigales Slgt'i, Which were Lands taken from the Enc- ■ 
my divided into Centuries or Hundreds, and diftributed amongft 
the Soldiers, new Colonies, Cities, or left in the Hards of the 
original Proprietors, under the Condition of paying fuch Duties, 
which as long as they paid, they entitled them and their Heirs 
to the perpetual Pofleffton. It appears by a Paffage in Pliny 
Epifl. 7. that this Revenue was commonly reckon'd ad Rationcm 
tifnra; trientis, or four per Cent. This is fomewhat obfeurely cx- 
preft: if it is meant of the Value of the Purchafe, it was very high; 
it being hardly pofhble to make fo much of Land, unlefs it was 
reckon'd at a very low Price. Theft Lands were fometimes called §uz- 
(lorii, from their being put to Sale by §nteJlors or Commiffioners 
for that pui'pofe. Sometimes thofc Lands were out upon Leafts 
of Lnjlra or four Years, after the Expiration of which Term the 
Tenants were obliged to renew. There were Lands called djjig- 
y.c.ti, which were entirely divided among the Veterans with the 6- 
bligation only of certain Services, and the Proprietors might dif- 
poie of them on the fame Condition. The Reader may fee lone 
but not very clear Accounts of thefe Matters in -Hyginus de Lmu- 
t'tbv.s. 

The Roman Taxes, in the more early times of their Empire, Con¬ 
fided chiefly in' VeBigatia and Tribute!. ' The VeBigalia were of three 
forts, from Tillage, Pafturage, and Carriage of Goods.- 

"The Tax upon Tillage may be reckoned at two Shillings in 
the Pound in arable Ground, and four Shillings in Plantations. 

This 
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This Tax was often levied in kind upon Corn, and called T>ecu- 
m.c or Tithes. Cicero (peaks frequently of tilde Vccimix :n Sicily, 
in his Orations againft Verm. The Tax upon Palturaec was rai¬ 
led according to a certain Rate, per head, upon Cattle. It was 
called Scripture. There is a Paflage in the Thcodofian Code which 
Hates this at four Siliqux the head, or 5 ; i. 

1 The Portorium or Tax upon Carriage was what we call the 
Cuftoms upon Trade and Shipping; it was exailcd in Harbours, 
Rivers, and Ibmetimes in the Paflage of Bridges, at different Rates 
in different times. Goods and Countries. It fometimes amount¬ 
ed to the fortieth or fiftieth Part, and in (ome Cafes very near half 
the value of the whole Goods. 

Tributum, properly (peaking, was a Tax upon Individuals; one 
fort of it was called Capitatio, a Pole-tax. Befides the forementi- 
on’d Taxes, there were feveral Excifc, as chat formerly mention'd 
laid on by Cato upon Luxury and Expences; which perhaps was 
only temporary. There was a Salt Tax laid on very early. ‘Ali¬ 
ens Martins made the firft Magazines of Salt. Solarium or Salary is 
derived from Sal. 

The Census was a Valuation of the Eftates of Particulars, - for a 
Rule of Taxing to the Government as Occafion lerv’d; and is 
improperly confounded with the Capitatio. 

Afterwards there was fitch a Multitude of Excifcs laid on by the 
Emperors, that there was hardly any thing efcap'd ; as the VBi- 
gal Macelli, a Tax upon Meat: d which was once taken away as 
a Grievance, but impofed again in Caligula's time. A Tax upon 
Metals, and by the Pappian Law the tenth of Inheritances of fuch 
as died without Heirs. VcBigal hupanariu.m & Matrimonii , a Tax 
upon Stews and Marriages. 'Five per Cent, upon manumitted 
Slaves. ’ Four per Cent, on Slaves that were fold. E O neper Cent. 
upon AuSHons. The Tributum Artificial!;, a Tax upon Tradeff 
men. Vecligalfiumhmm. h AidilimuTributnm upon Plays. 1 A Tax 
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upon the dead. A Tax upon Urine and Dung called Ch;y- 
fargyron: from which perhaps the Hxprelfion of Gold-finders 
may come. Bcfidcs thclc and (everal r others too numerous to 
mention, there were voluntary Oblations of the Senators : and to 
fum up all, at laft they tax’d k Fumum, Aerem & Utubram, Smoak, 
Air, and Shade.. 

Another Fund of Riches of the Roman Government was the 
Treafure that they plunder’d from their Conquefls, in Specie, Jew¬ 
els, Plate, &c. fome Particulars of which remain upon Record, 
and arc. as follows. 

'Ranks /Emilias, after he had overcome Perfeus King of Mace¬ 
donia, brought into the Treafury H-S. MM.CcU. 1.856770/. 
i C s. 8 d. 

m Scipio having conquered Antiochus, brought to it Bis Millies, 
•1.614583/. i(j. 8 d. 

” Before the third Pit-nick War, when Sextus Julius and Lucius 
Aurelius were Confnls, there was in the Treafury, of Gold t (58 to 
Rondo, which reckon'd in the decuple Proportion is 45 5 571 /. 5 s. 
Of Silver 22070 Pmido, 55864/. i 7 r. 6 d. And of coin'd 
Money Sexetgies Bis, and 85400 H-S. 50741 /. lor. zed. which 
in all comes to 566577/. nr. 8 id. 

0 When Sextus Julius and L. Marcius were Confnls, there was 
in the Treafury 1.52.08 zn-Pmido of Gold, 52.101486/. izs. 

cd._ 

j. his is according to Harduin’s Explication of Pliny’s Numbers, 
but the Sum feerns too extravagant, and perhaps the Numbers are 

r Qefar brought at once to the Treafury 65000 Talents, 
12.553750/. 

’And 


I9I 
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’Ami when he firft enter’d Rome in the beginning of the Civil 
War, lie took out of thcTrcafury 2.5000 Rondo of Gold, c 78125/. 

3 5 000 Pontlo of Silver, 5149; 7/. 1 or. and in Coin H-S. CCCC. 
32291 6 I. 13 r. 41/. which three Sums amount to 1.095 979 /. 

'Tiberius left ill the Trealtuy vicies fepties millies, 21.794875 /. 

Some other Conje£hucs, concerning the Value of the Revenues 
of the Empire, may be made from fucli Memoirs as arc left us of 
the Revenues of particular Provinces. Appian, who was cotempo- 
rary wizh Adrian, in the Preface of his Hillory,_ thus dclcribes the 
Bounds of the Romm. Empire: hi Africa, Hercules’s Piliars and 
the Eaftern /Ethiopians-, in AJia, the River Euphrates, Mount Ccm- 
cafns, the beginning of the greater Armenia, and the Colcbi inha¬ 
biting about the Euxinc Sea ; in Europe, the Rhine, and the f (hr or 
Danube, comprehending all the iflands belonging to thefe Coun¬ 
tries. 

To begin with /Egypt : Appian, fpeaking of its Forces, faith that 
die fecond K' 


ill the P,eigu of the 
/Egyptian Treafiiry 


1 King Act Alexander, there was in the 
Myriads of Talents, or 191,1 666661. 


'Strabo .quotes Cicero, mentioning the Revenue of /Egypt to 
have been (in the time of Auletes, Father to Cleopatra) 12500- 
Talents, 2.421875/. . 

He adds, that if Auletes, who was a very negligent Prince in 
the Adminiftradon of Affairs, made fb much, what mull now the 
Romans make, who govern it to wifely; efpecially fince the Indian 
and Troglodytick Trade had greatly augmented the Revenues; 

Agnppa 
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201000 Men; and that of Francs was much greater than thisWi! 
Angnflns. «£ 

But one may fay that this Force was too great for either King- 1 
dom to exert, and could not be done without incurring an 1m- 
menfe Debt. 

C II A P. XIX. 

SomeUbJervations upon the Grecian Money Affairs, 

T H O’ I have not leifurc to make io long and particular a 
Differtation upon the Riches and Money of Greece as I have 
done on thofe of Rome, yet to gratifie the Curiofity of 
the Reader, I have collefted a few Matters of Faift, that, will en¬ 
able him to make femeJudgment in what relation the Wealth 
of Greece flood to that of Rome. 

The firft Cenfns of the Athenians, as it was inftituted by Solou , 
was after the following manner. 

Thole of the firft Clafi were called Pentacofiomedhnni, or, as thc- 
word inrports, fuch as could afford 500 Mcdhmh or Meafures of 
dry or liquid things; I fuppofe as of Corn, Wine and Oyl. A 
Mcdirnnus contains 4 Pec. 1 Gal. 1 Phi. 05; S. In. conicquently 
y 00 Medimni of Corn for Example make about 71 Qua. iBuJh.. 

Thofe of the fecond Clafi were termed Zeugitic, from Yokes of 
Oxen and Horfes. 

Thofe of the third were called Bippiei or Horfemen. . 

Thofe of the fourth were called Thetes, or filch as dealt in 
Workmanfliip and Manufaitures, thefe were excluded from any 
Share in the iviagiftracy. 

The 
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The firft Clafs was fuppofed to be able to make the Expellees 
of a Talent, or ipj /. i j j. 

The Eipp.ei were fuppofed to be able to fpend half a Talent, or 
96 1. 171. ed. 

The Zcngite were liippofed to be able to fpend ; % l. j s. so d. 

The fourth Clafs were luppofed not to be worth any thing, or 
incapable of making any publick Expellees. 

The Reader may fee a full Account of this Cenfus in the Au¬ 
thors mark’d at the Bottom of the Page*, the Palfages are too 
long to trenferibe. 

‘ Com was- reckoned commonly at a Drachma, the Medhnntts, or 

7 ' d. per Quarter 4/. <S d 

I’In Demoflkenes's time it was much higher, ac 5 Drachms the 
Mcdimmts, which makes it per Quarter si. xs. 7 \d. 

‘There were indeed two of the greateft Dearths at Athens that 
c- er were known in any Country. One in which the Price of 
Wheat came to 300 Drachms the Madias, per Quarter 30j/. 
i 5 s. ? d. ■ 

J The other was when Athens was beficged by Sylla, when Com 
was per Quarter ii6l. is. Bid. ■ 

In rimes of Plenty the ' Price of a Sheep was 7 id. 

f Thc Price of a Hog it; ini 

a The Price of ail Ox 3 s. x {d. 

Thefe Prices, which’ feem much upon a pnrwith the early Rates of 
Cattle at Home, nuift have been when Money was not in (o great 
Plenty, for they keep no Ballancc with the Price of Corn above 
mentioned; nor h with the Price of a Horfe which was 1 x Mine, or 
nf I s II. But Horfcs came out of the Eaft-country, and were 
at firft fcarce in Greece. 

■A Soldiers daily Pay was a Drachma, as a Denarius at Rome, 
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There were fomc Soldiers called iSurrachmee, from havin' 
that Sum, i s. ; ' rl. viz. the (econd Drachma ror a Sava 
There is lilcewife mention cl by Jiowfbou a Terrohkm, 
cr's Pay, 5 ; el. 

1 The' Pay of a Horlcnnn / Month l V >■ , 
no more than ;o Drachms, (that is a Dr..,am a davi i o .t. 

The Grech, dpcciall' the A hi ir, \ c „ nett I i 
Arts. The yearly Pay of a common School-mate was 
or 5/. 4-r. -rl. . 

"Tile fame was the Reward of a Teacher of D’alcd’cls 

° Tile Reward of a Sofhijl was 4 or 5 Mime, txl. 18 r 


c Gmgias the Orator had from his Scholars 1000 Khi.e, or p;/. 
iSr. 4 d. 

According’ to Saidas the Reward of the Sopbijls was a Talent, 
1S 5 /. 1 5 r. 

’The yearly Penfion paid Democeies the Phyfician by the Athe¬ 
nians vis too Minas, 01- 52.2./. 18.0 4 c/. 

’The ALgiveim paid him yearly the Penfion of a Talent, or 


He had 


Penfion from Polycrates Seamus of. 




■ 1 Ifocrates had from his Difcmlcs a Didadrmi, or Reward of 1000 

'Minx, - izzpl. 5 1. 4 i 

’■Pamfhih'.s a Painter had from his Apprentices a Talent a year, 
193-/. 151. and they were bound, it feems, for ten Tears. Bu¬ 
rials reads it, Docint nemraem minoris talcntis annuls rjuadraghita, 
and that from the Authority of an ancient Manulcript: But this 
Sum is incredible, being no lels yearly than 7750 /. 

1 1ferrates had a Talent for inditing the Letters which Trmotheus 
fcnt to Athens, or' 1 9 ; /. 1 5 s. 

W' 
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You have all thole Sums as they ate delivered by the Authors, 
whole Credit muft anfwer for them. 

The Romans could never be faid to be rich before their Con- 
queft of Greece. Greece was much richer than Italy, and Afitt than. 
Greece.' The Revenue's of the Athenian Commonwealth were vaft- 
ly greater than thole of Rome, confidering the fmall Extent of 
their Dominions; for the Athenian Dominions were always very 
fmall, the Romans very early had acquired a much larger Territory,, 
and yer were very poor. This will appear from the following 
Account of the Athenian Revenues. 

1 DemoJIhcnes tells you, that the Revenue of Athens in early' 
times was i 30 Talents, 25187 I. lot. 

That it had received an Addition of 400, or 77500/. which 
makes in allroxS'S-/. tot. 

s Xenophon calculates the Revenue at 1000 Talents, on53750/. 

h According to Arifiophmes, it was 2000 Talents, or 3 S 75 00 1. 

Thucydides brings in ’Pericles (peaking of their Wealth, and reck¬ 
oning the yearly Tribute of their Confederates Coo Talents, 

11 e 15 o /. 

'Demetrius Vhalarau, when ; he was at the Head of their Affairs, 
had in his Power a Revenue of 1 200 Talents, or 2 3 2500/. 

'■Thucydides affirms that there were in the Caftle at one time 
6000 Talents, 1.162500/. 

1 Ifocrates faith that Pericles brought into the Caftle Sooo Ta¬ 
lents, 1.550000 /. 

Lycurgus, Son of Lyeophron, brought into the Treafory more 
than C500 Talents, i.2-5537-5/. 

“They were able to undertake very great Works, and laid out 
on-the-Caftle 201 2 Talents, 40023-5 /. 

The Attick Dominions upon the Continent were fcarcc lb big 
as Torifbire: 'What a Figure did this Republick make in the World 
with fo fmall a Dominion! 


The 
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The Macedonians, who had a much larger.Dominion, did not, 
afeer they were fubdued, pay above ioo Talents Tribute to the Ko- 

I fhall conclude this Chapter with one Inftrmcc of the Afiatiek 
Riches, the Credit of which Story I leave the Authors to anlwer 
for. It is the Value of the Trcafure of Sardanaplns, with which 
he made a Funeral Pile for himfelf and Family, when he was be- 
fieged by Arbaces, King of the Medss. Atbemeitt makes the Value 
of the Trcafure of this Pile to amount to 100.000000 Talents, 
which reckoned m Babylowcl; Talents, amounts to r<Jj; ;.i ijooo /. 

Tins was only the Value of the Silver; there was belides a tenth 
part of that Number of Talents of Gold, which, if Gold was 
reckon’d in a decuple Proportion, will juft double die Sum. 

^ -v 

C H A P. XX. 

Some Examples of the Application of the Tables re¬ 
lating to the Money-Affairs of the jews. 

a Y'" r ''TH EN Sttnl and his Servant Went to confult Samuel about 
\ Af finding their loft Affcs, they defigned to have given him 
the fourth part of a Shekel, 7 { d. 
h Jeremiah boughcKiwriwrc/’s Held for 1 7 Shekels, 2.1. 5 s. inf. 

' * David gave unto Aramiab for hi-s threfliing Floor and Oxen 50 
Shekels, Cl. S r. z d. 

6 The fame is related differently in another Place, where it is 
{aid that David gave unto Oman for the Place tfoo Shekels of Gold, 

' Omri, King of Ifrael, bought the Hill Samaria for two Talents, 


D d 1. 
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Servant made a prefcnt ro Rebeccah of ail Ear-ring of 
Gold weighing half a Shekel, i /. 8 s. and of golden Bracelets 
weighing ten Shekels, 2.0/. 13 r. 41/. 

’ The Crcft'n of Hamm, King of the Ammonites, weighed a Ta¬ 
lent of Gold, or 130®. Troy, and lo was worth 6 tool. 

' Pharaoh--,techo, King of Egypt, during the Reign of Jehoahaz, 
impolcd on the Jews a Tribute of 100 Talents of Silver, 3 8 7 5 o /. 
and one of Gold, <100/, which make together, 44950/. 

' Mevahem gave to Pit! 1000 Talents of Silver, 337500 /. to 
confirm the Kingdom in his Hands. And he raffed the Money 
by exacting flora each of the richer fort of the Jews fifty Shekels, 

'When Sennacherib, King of Affyrja, invaded Judah, he was pre¬ 
vail'd on to return home for the Sum of 3 00 Talents of Silver, 
1 1 tT 1 s 0 k and 3 o of Gold, 1 8C000/. in all 502250 /. 

And Hczehiah, King of Judah, to raiie this Sum, was obliged 
not onlv to advance all his own Trcaftire, but likewife to take the 
Plate out of die Temple.' 

"When Amin, King of the Ammonites was going to make War 
| it d he fent 1000 Talents (3 87 joo /.) into Mcfopotamia to 
hire Chariots and Horlemen. 

" Amaziah, King of Judah, hired ioooco Men for 100 Ta¬ 
lents, 38750/. 

•'After Joihr.m, King of Judah, overcame the Ammonites, he 
made them pay three Years fucccffively 100 Talents, 3 8750/. 
mono ivieafiircs of Wheat, and as many of Barley. 

‘human offered to pay 10000 Talents of Silver (3.875000/.) 
ro Inner Sibafnerus upon condition he would give Orders ito deftroy 
the dews, mzjofegms [lib. 1.) tells us that he offered four My- 
, ' of T lert, which, if they be Attich, amount to 7.750000 /. 


2CJ 
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" Artaxerxes, King of Pcrfia, ordered, to be paid to Ezra the 
Tried whatever he fliould demand, as fir as too Talents of Silver, 
5S750/. too Mcafurcs of Wheat, too Baths of Wine, and too 
Baths oh Oyl. 9 

l 'Bzvah committed to the Cuftody of the Priefts trjo Talents of 
Silver, 151875 /. 100 Talents of Silver Vcllels, tSyjo/. too 
Talents of Gold, fioooo/. and two Bafons of Gold of too 
Drachms, y 1 l. 15 s. 4 d. which all together amounts to 7 j 06- tf /. 
4 d. - 

c Darius ordered 39 Talents, or 7 y 5 <T /. yr. to he paid the 
Jews yearly towards the building of the Temple, and defraying the 
Charge of the Burnt Offering. 

i Simon the .High-pried few Ambafladors to the Romans to 
renew died old Friendfltip, and with them a golden Shield weigh¬ 
ing 1000 Pounds. 

' Antiochns demanded of the Jeans the Cities of Joppe and Gazara, 
or in the place of them 500 Talents, 96S75/. And for the 
Harm they, had done, and for the Tributes of the Cities he dc- 
mended 5 00 Talents more. Buti7;»ra the High-pried offered him 
only 100 Talents, 1.9375/. 

‘Jafon, to be made High-pried, offered to give Antiochns -$60 
Talents of Silver, tf.9750/. and out of a certain Revenue So Ta¬ 
lents more 15500/. and 150 Talents, noSzl. ioi. upon con¬ 
dition that he fltonld get leave to train up the Youth in the Faflti- 
ons of the Heathen, and call the Inhabitants of Jcrnfalem by the 
Nameof Antiocbians ■, which three Sums amount to 114312 /. 10s. 

But Meneleus being lent to Antiochns with the Money, offered 
? 00 Talents .more, 58115 /. and fo got the Pricdhood to him- 
ielf. 

e Simon the High-prieft Cent 100 Talents, 19575/. to Tryphon, 
that he might fet his Brother Jonathan at liberty. 

Hclb 
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'■ Bcliodortis, Treafurer of Sekttctis, carried out of Jerufalent 400- 
Talents of Silver, 77500/. and 100 of Gold, 62.00001 which, 
had. been laid up for the Relief of Widows and Orphans. Both 
Sums make <595 j00/. 

'• When Atitiocbus conquered the Jews, he carried out of the 
Temple 1 S 00 Talents of Silver, 348750/. 

'■Nicatior undertook to raife 2000 Talents, 387500 /. by felling 
the Captive Jews, 90 for a Talent. 

G H A P. XXL 

Of the Cofi of the Temple, and the Riches of 
David and Solomon. 

~ '-HI: Furnitureof theTableof Shew-bread, the Candleftick 

\. and other Inftruments were made of Gold, and weighed a 

1 There was laid out for the Altar of Burnt-offering, 2 9 Talents 
and 730 Shekels of Gold, 1 8 1308 /. 13 s. 4 A. 100 Talents and 
1775 Shekels of Silver, 19(504/. 5 s. $ d. and yoTalents^oo 
Shekels of Brafs. 

‘The moft holy Houle was overlaid with fine Gold, amounting 
to 6 00Talents, 3.720000/. 

d Dci-jid laid up of his own Money for building the Temple 
3 000 Talents of Gold, 1 S.tfooooo/. and 7000 of Silver, 2.71 2506 /. 

The Princes of the Tribes gave towards it 5 000 Talents and 10000 
Drachms of Gold 3 r.0005 rtf/. 1; 1. 41/. 10000 Talents of Sil¬ 
ver, 5.S75000/. 1 8000 Talents of Brafs, tooooo Talents of 


Devil! 
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'David prepared in nil for the Temple 100000 Talents of fs&MX 
610.000000/. and 1.000000 Talents of Silver, 155.750000 I. 1 

'Hiram King of Tyre gave unto Solomon 110 Talents of Colt!, 

s Tile Queen of Sheba gave him the fame. 

'‘Solomon’s Fleet brought from Opbir 410 Talents of Gold, 
1.6 04000 /. 

‘ Solomon in one year received 666 Talents of Gold, 4.015100/. 
befides v/hat he got from the Merchants, the Governors of the 
Country, and the Kings of Arabia. 

In thefc Computations the Shekel is fuppofed quadruple of the 
Drachma, according to Jafephtts. And. the proportion of Gold 
to Silver is hxteen to one. The Talents in paflages of the Old 
Teftament are [fated double the Atticl■, but in pailages out of the 
Apocrypha the Atticl: Talent is ufed. 
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verfiry. s Arijlophtmes calls it tokoi toy.Sv. The rcafon of the 
Law was that the Creditor could demand his Money and Intercft 
at the Term of Payment; but this came much to the fame thing; 
for Debtors that were not very able to pay, fubmitted to add the 
Intereft to the Principal for the fake of Forbearance. 

There was an Intereft allow’d among the Romans for what they 
called the Species Creiliti, as Corn, Wine, Oil, due. which was 
fettled by Qmftmitme at a third part, that is, where two Modit were 
lent, the Debtor was obliged to pay three, in cafe no other Bargain 
was made. The' reafon of this was the Variablenels of the price 
of thofe Commodities. 

A monthly Intereft is higher than an annual one of the lame 
rate, becauie it operates by compound intercft. This fuggefts to 
me the following Problem. 

The rate of Intereil per annum being given, to find the greateft 
Smr, which is to be made of one Pound, fuppofing the Intercft 
payable every indivifible moment of time. 

Let r be the Intereft of one Pound per annum, and let t de¬ 
note any part of time with refpedt to the whole Year : the fimplc 
Intercft due for that time will be rt. Now if the Intereft be pay¬ 
able at the end of every fuch time equal to t, the whole Sum 
at the end of the year, reckoning compound Intereft, will amount 
to But by Newton’s Theorem we have 



And by fuppofition f denotes an indivifible Moment of time, and 
therefore it is equal to nothing: in which cafe the former Value 
of ;vrr-|i becomes 


i+^r+iBy + 'Cr + SDr + lEr-^ &c. 


fyngraplia poftuhbat qua- 
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For Inftance, fuppofc one Pound pay every Moment at the rate 
of 6 pel'Cent, per annum, then is iv=,o6 ; which fubftituted in the 
Series gives the Terms as in the Margin, whole Sura 
1,00000000 is 1,061 8 3 65 4 equal to the Value of 1 Pound 

6000000 with it’s Intcreft at the End of the Year. And 
1 80000 as 1 is to this Number, fo is any other Sum let 
3600 out to Intereft, to that Sum which it amounts to 
54 at the End of the Year. For if the Sum let out 

~-be 10.000000/. it will be found to-amount to 

j,o6183654 10.618365,4/. that is 10.618365 /. Sr. ■ 

This Problem is likewife folv’d by a Table of 
Logarithms, as follows. 

Multiply r into ,4342.5448.... &c. viz. the Reciprocal of the 
Hyperbolick Logarithm of 10; and the Product will be the Loga¬ 
rithm of the Number requir’d, which will be found by the com¬ 
mon Tables. 

High rates of Intereft are an Indication of the Scarcity of Mo¬ 
ney ; but this Reaibn will not operate lb ftrongly in the cafe of 
the Roman Citizens, as it would in other Cities of -Europe at this Day.. 
For, 

1. It is plain there was a great deaf of Credit at Rome, where 
great Men could run in debt fuch vaft Sums, as appear in the 
Chapter of Debts and Eftates, even as far as half a Million with¬ 
out any other vifible fund but their perfonal Merit, and hopes of 
preferment in the Commonwealth. 

a. The Ufurcrs or Money-changers being a fort of a fcandalous 
employment at Rome, is another reaibn for. the high rate of Inte- 
reft. For where a Trade or Profeflion is exercifed clandeftinely, 
and nor in a legal manner, it muft be exercifed with more Fraud 
and Extortion; and indeed thofe money Scriveners feem to have 
been little better than our Ravm-hrohrs. 

3. The Romans do not feem to have known the fecrct of Paper 
Credit, and Securities upon Mortgages, as far as I know, or’ at 
leaft to the degree it is. practifed now-a-days, which makes as it 
Were a Multiplication of th e Species of Money. 


4 The 
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4 - The Ambitus was the great Trade of Rome, and demanded a 
conftant Supply of great Sums of Money. *Tully affigns this rea- 
fon for the high rate oflnterefl, and tells us that it had brought it 
from 4 per Cent, to 8. Bribery was come to the height of 80713/. 
per Tribe, at the lead the Majority of them, fuch as had the call¬ 
ing Votes. And there being no lels than thirty five Tribes, it is 
ealy to guefs how expenfivc this Corruption was grown, and eve¬ 
ry body knows where it ended:at laft. This hath been hinted in 
a former Chapter, 
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A 

DISSERTATION 

Concerning the Navigation of the Ancients. 


^ H E Confideration of the Riches of the Ancients 
ii leads us naturally to that of their Trade; and 
§ there it is no lefi obvious to enquire into the Bulk 
, and Tunage of their Shipping: but I imagin'd 
^ ! that Calculations of this kind would feem dry and 
iWi incoherent without a generalDifcourfe on theSub- 
je£t to which they related. I chofc therefore, to compile a com¬ 
pendious Hiftory of the Navigation of the Ancients, having the 
Afliftance of the learned M. Huet’s Treaty on their Commerce. 
The nature of my Undertaking confined me to Brevity in this, 
as in the other Differtations; and yet I believe there are very 
few material things omitted. 

Ships were at firft called Rates in the Rcwau Language from rheir 
Texture, Ex ratlins •simhte contextis. The Ancients, faith ‘IJiodo- 
ms, join’d together pieces of Timber, and covered them with 
Planks, which were their firft Ships. If we had not improv’d 
the Inventions of our Predcceflors, faith '‘Quintilian, we fliould be 
ftill failing hi Ratilus, in Rafis or Floats. The Monoxyla or Boats 
made of one hollowed piece of Timber, were ftill an improve- 
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menu the upon Rates. They were ufcd in very early times, and 
particularly bv the Indians in oppofing the Invafion of ScDiiramis. 

‘ Xenophon mentions them as capable of holding only three Men. 

0 Poly.cuus as carrying only one ; they are ufed in Greece at this Day. 
lu. Spoil tells us in his Book of Travels, that he was carryed in 
one; he adds that they were fifteen or twenty feet long, a foot 
and a half broad, and as much in depth ; that lie faw two Horles 
carried over m one of them. According to what is mention’d 
bv' Siaonins Apoltiuaris 


- Pars livtre cavata 

Jam dociles expo,lit epos. 

1 Pliny lays, that German Pyrates ufed them, feme being capaci¬ 
ous enough to carry thirty Men. They were in life among the 
Gan’s, as c Livy relates; and among the Hifpani,' according to h Stra¬ 
bo. They were called by the Romans Alvei. 

There were likewife Boats coveted with Leather, us’d particu¬ 
larly by the Britons. Carina primirm, faith Cafa/r, ac Jlatmnina ex 
'em materia flint, reliqumu corpus viniinibns context mu coriis integi- 
tnr. Thcfe were called by the Greeks Atlanta: TIXotct, particu¬ 
larly by Xtphtlinus ; they are ufed in Wales, and amongflt the Tar¬ 
tars, at this Day. 

The 1110ft brittle Water-carriage was ufed among the /Egyptians, 
who, as ‘Strabo faith, would fail lomedmes in Boats made of 


—,— Imlelle & inutile valgus 
Paresnla fiBilibus folitnm dare vela fafi-lis, 

Et brevihus piBic remis incur,ibere tejhc. Juv. Sat. i y. 

The /Egyptians made Boats of the Papyrus, a Plant of winch 
writing paper was made till the ninth or tenth Age, and from 
whence it itill retains its Name. 

Plutarch 
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.Plutarch relates it as a common opinion, that Crocodiles would 
not hurt (itch as were carry’d in thofc Paper Boats, becaufe IJis 
once fail'd in one of them. 

What appears flill more incredible, the Indians made Boats of 
hollow Canes. ‘ Hcliodorns faith they fplit a Cane in two, and 
made a Boat of each part. '.Pliny tells you they were big enough 
to carry rhree Men. ■ • • 

The common Materials which the Ancients made their Ships 
of, were the Ormis, or the wild AJh-, the Ilex, or ever-green Oak ; 
the Beech-, and the Alder. The Fir was likewifc uled for this 
purpofe, Lucan lib, 3, 

Occumlnnt 'Orni, nodofa impdlitur Hex, 

Sihapte Dodones, & fluBibns aptior Ahws. 

Pliny tells us that in Egypt and Syria the Kings were forced 
to build their Ships of Cedar for want of Fir. 

The Romans made ufe of Fir, with which their Forcfts fupply’d 
them plentifully. 

“ Ptolomy promifed the Rhodians Timber for building of ten 
Quinquircmes, and as many Triremes, and fome of forty Cubits long. 

They joined ihei. 7 imbers with Iron. Vcgetias faith that fuch 
as would be at the Expcnce ufcd Brafs, becaufe it did not ruft. 
Hirro made ufe of that Metal in the building of his great Ship. 
They filled up the Inrerfticcs of their Planks with Hemp and 
Pitch; andfometimes with a fort oijancas or Rufli called Spartnm. 

. We (lull have occafion ro difcourfe of the Bulk of their Veffels, 
and the different forts of them, in the following part of this lhort 
Hiftory. 

It is probable that, even before the Deluge, Mankind, who 
had attained to great Perfection in other Arcs, muff have ufcd fome 
fort of Machines, made of the Materials above mentioned, to 
pals Risers and Gulpiis for the convcnicncy of mutual intcr- 

After 
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After the Deluge the condition of mankind made this commerce 
more neccflary, and the Iflands could noc be peopled without 
Tranfport by Shipping. The /Egyptians and Phoenicians were un¬ 
doubtedly the firft People who cultivated the Art of Navigation. 

The /Egyptians at firft navigated the Red Sea by the pennifti- 
on of the Idtimeans who were Matters of it. (It is believed the 
Idtnuecon King Ei ythras was the fame with Edom or E 'fan.) But the 
/Egyptians foon emancipated themfclves from that depcndance. 

°OJiris, or, as the Greeks call him, Dionyfns, the Bacchus of the 
Ancients, is reported to have civilized the Indians and reigned a- 
mongft them ji Years, planting Colonies and building Cities, A. M. 1411 
upon which Sefothis or Sefojlris, King of Egypt , founded his pre- 
tenfions to the Indies, and after having conquered the Ethiopians, 
with a Navy of four hundred Ships fent into the Red Sea, fub- 
dued all the maritime coafts as far as India* ; he himfelf in the 
meanwhile extending his Conquefts, by Land, farther thmAlex¬ 
ander did, beyond the Ganges, and as far as the Ocean. This 
Corrcfpondence between tile Egyptians and Indians continued for 
many Years, inlbmuch that when Camhyfes invaded /Egypt, the 
Indies were the Refuge of many of the Egyptians. The learned 
M. Ilv.et is of opinion, that the conformity of the Cuftoms and 
Manners of the two Nations is a Token of this ancient Alliance. 
Particularly, the Chrnefe making ufc of Hieroglyphicks as the /Egyp¬ 
tians do, their holding the Do&rine of the Metcmpfychojis, their 
Worfliipofa Cow, and their Averfion from receiving foreign Mer¬ 
chants into their Country, which, as “> Straho relates, was theTern- 
per of the ancient /Egyptians. 

The Indians were noc ignorant of Navigation before the Inva- 
fion of the /Egyptians ; for, perhaps an hundred years before the 
Expedition of Sefojlris, according to the inrperfcdf Chtono logy of 
that time, they maintained aWar agamft Semiranus, in which they 
had four thoufand Monoxyla or Canoes of one piece of Timber, on 
the River Indus; fitch a People mutt have had fbme Experience of 
Navigation upon the Ocean. 

Ff It 
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It plainly appears thac the /Egyptians praitifed. this Navigation 
very early; therefore when ‘Strabo tells Us that Ptolomy Philadclphns 
was the firftwho opened the Navigation of /Egypt to the Indus, 
it muft be underftood of the Princes of Greet: Extraction ; for du¬ 
ring the Empire of the Pcrjtans, who had no occafion for the 
/Egyptian Ports to carry on their Indian Trade, the Commerce of 
the /.Egyptians with the Indies had been fo much interrupted, that 
the Indian Seas were believed to be uhnavigable. 

The Pbenicians were, next to the /Egyptians, the moll ancient 
Navigators 1 ; they inhabited the maritime Coafls of -Syria, bor¬ 
dering on Pakjline: their Country is properly called -Phenice, not 
Phoenicia ■ Phonicim ilhtjlrakeere Pbenices , faith P'oinpomus Mela, fo- 
Itrs homhimu genus, & ad belli pacifque tm'niia exhnium, literas, An li- 
icrmtm operas, ' aliafque etiam artes, matin nimbus adire , claffe cm:- 
fiigere, impcritarc -gentibtis, rcgmnn frditimtpe-cmmenti ; agrcatCha- 
laiter indeed, to be skilled in Arts and Sciences, addi&ed to Na¬ 
vigation and Commerce, powerful and valiant to maintain the 
Empire of the Seas. 

The Commerce of the Phoenicians lying more towards the Weft 
than that of the /Egyptians, was the occafion of their being cele¬ 
brated by ancient Authors as the Inventors of Aftronomy and Na¬ 
vigation. When Plhiy names the Pant as inventors of Naviga¬ 
tion, it muft not be underftood of the Carthaginians, but of the 
Phoenicians, from whom the Carthaginians were defeended. They 
navigated into the Ocean by the Straits of Gibraltar, drabiiihed 
:many Colonies; Thebes in -Beotia, Cadiz, and Carthage ir (elf, which 
was built fifty Yeats before die Deftra&ion of Troy. Ir was under 
the Conduit of the -Phoenicians that Solomon’s Fleets failed t oOphir 
and Tharjis from the Ports of Ailath and ■Eftongahcr on the P.cd 
Sea. ophir was the general name of the Eaftern coaft of Africa, 
and Tharjis that of the Weftcrn coaft both of Africa and Spain. 
This Commerce Jebofapbat, King of Judah, endeavoured to re¬ 
new, but his Entcrprife was blaftcd by the Dcftruilion of his Vefi 
fels in the Harbour. The Charailcr which Jofephus (in his Book 
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again ftAppimi)- gives his Countrymen, is pretty true ; that being a 
Mediterranean People, they contented thcmfclycs with Husbandry, 
and did not meddle with Trade; accordingly the Jews manned 
their Ships with the Inhabitants of the maritime Ports of the Coun¬ 
try, of which they poiTefied chiefly the inland places. Joppa is the 
moil famous Port mentioned in the Scriptures. It is pall doubt 
that the Cape of Good Hope was doubled in thole early times; and 
chat the Portttgtufe were not the firft Difcovercrs of that Naviga- 

The Phniicitms; of all the Ancients, vefemblcd mpfl: the Hutch, 
their Country being narrow, low and boggy, and by great Indu- 
ftry and Expences 'defended from the Sea. Thofe inconvenicncics 
were ballanccd by the Number arid Goodnefs of their Harbours, 
amongfl which the chief was ancient Tyre ! , at firft built upon the 
Continent, and fortified fo well, that it was able to repel the great 
Army of Salmanazar', and fuffer thirteen Years Siege by that of 
Nebtxhadonozor, the Hardlhips of which induced the Inhabitants 
afterwards to tranfpoit themfelvcs and their effefts into a neigh¬ 
bouring Ifland, where they built a new lyre, far furpaffing the 
other in Splendor and Wealth. This Tyre continued untill the 
time of Alexander the Great, who took it and hack’d it after a 
moll barbarous manner, and by eftabli.fliing the ftaple at Alexan¬ 
dria in/Egypt, made one of the greateft Revolutions in Trade that 

The Greeks, in their Lifts of fuch as have been Mailers of the 
Mediterranean, give the feventh place to the Phoenicians, and the 
eighth to the /Egyptians ; but they were always .reproached by. the 
/Egyptians as Novices in Antiquity. For the Phoenicians, were 
much older Sailers than the Greeks: the naval Expedition of their 
Hercules mentioned by Sanchoniathon under die Name of Malcan- 
tbr.s, being three hundred Years before that of Jafon. 

Pc:jin is commodioufly fituated for Trade both by Sea and Land; 
it has on the Southfide of it the Indian and Arabian Seas, and 
Perjiait Gulph; towards the Worth the Cafpiau And Buxine ■, befides 
F f 1 the 
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the Advantage of great navigable Rivers, fuch ai the Euphrates 
and Tigris : notwithstanding all which natural Convcnicncics they 
never difeovered any great genius for Trade and Navigation. "Sc- 
miramis, who reign'd in that Country, made a great Figure at Sea, 
and was fuppofed to have invented Gallics, of which .flic is report¬ 
ed to have had no lefs at a time than three thoufand with brazen 
Rojlra ; but her Fleet was not man’d with the Natives oftheCoun- 
3. try. Salmanazar, one of her Succeffors, mail'd his Fleet with, 
his Phoenician Subjeifls, bile it was fb ill conducted, that th zTjrians 
deftroy’d it with lets than ten Ships. The Fleets which Darius and 
Xerxes* rigged out again ft the Athenians, were built and man’d by 
their Tributaries and Allies, who dwelt in the Coafts and Iflands 
of the Mediterranean : We have a Lift of Xerxes's Flcet r confiding 
of 1Z07 Triremes, tranfmitted to us by fuch as write the Hiftorv 
of that War, Phoenician, and Syrian Ships 500, ALgyptian 100, Cy¬ 
prian 150, Cicilian 100, Pamphylian 30, Lycian 50, Carian 70, 
Ionian 70, Ijlanders 17, Molian So, Hellefpontian 1003 befides 
thefe there were lefler Ships of thirty and fifty Oars, furniflicd by 
thc Cercurians and Hippagines, which made up the Number. In 
all this Lift there is no mention made of the Perjians. 

After the Vi&ory that Cimtm' the Athenian Admiral obtained o- 
ver the Fleet of Artaxerxes Longtmanus, the Pcrfians had renounced 
all Pretenfions to the Grecian Seas, obliging thcmfclves not to ap¬ 
proach them within three days fail; nor ro lend any man of war 
into the Tyrian Sea (on the Coaft of Afta Minor over again & Rhodes) 
or Pamphylian .Sea (between the Continent and Cyprus) towards 
the South; or the Euxine Sea towards the North. Nothing could 
be a greater indication of a genius quite oppofite to naval Skill 
and Commerce than fuch an unfuccefsful War and dilhonottrable 
Treaty, unlefs it was their interrupting the Navigation of their 
great Tkivers, Euphrates and Tygris, by Catarafts, to hinder the In- 
vafion of foreign Nations. “ Strabo takes notice of them, telling 
us, that before they were made, the Tygris was navigable as far as 
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the Ground 'where Seleucia b afterwards flood, and the Euphrates as 
far as Babylon‘. Alexander, conformably to his tifual genius, 
broke down chofc Cafcades, and opened the Navigation of the Ri¬ 
vers ; but in procefs of time the fame vile fpirit prevailed, and they 
were'let up' 1 , and fubfifted in the time of the Empnorjiifiniav. 
They were fince demoliflied a fecoiid time, and a great Trade car¬ 
ried on by the Rivers, the mod famous Staples of which were 
Siraf on the Pevjtan Gulph, and Omana, of which' Pliny fpeaks as 
a Place of great .Trade, and different from a City of the fame 
Name in Arabia. 

Alexander made himfelf Matter of tile Indian Sea, and deftroy- 
cd the Fleet which he had on the Mediterranean, to take from his 
Soldiers the Hopes of a Retreat, or rather to five charges; buc to 
fhetv how little he confidered the Sea-craft of the Perfmis, he em¬ 
ployed none of that Country in his Fleet, but man’d it with Ca- 
rians, Phoenicians and Cyprians. His great Projects calling him elfe- 
where, . he gave Charge of a naval Expedition to Nearchits, who 
fail’d ouc by the Indus, and returned to Perfta by the Pajitygris f . 
The SuccefTors of Alexander, Ptolomy Philadelphia, Antigonus and 
Seleitcits fignaliz’d themfelves as much at Sea as at Land, of whole 
naval forces we fliall fpcak afterwards. No Perfian Monarch ever 
made a greater Figure at Sea than Mithridates, who difputed the 
Empire of the Mediterranean with the Romans, made himfelf. Ma¬ 
tter of it from the Cilician to the Ionian E Sea; and to reprefs the 
Roman naval Power, and interrupt their Trade, fill’d the whole 
Mediterranean with Pyrates as far as the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Tho’ the Pcrfians had no great genius forTraffick by Sea, they 
had a very great Commerce by Lane! ; and the ancient Arfacia, the 
Scat of (ome of the Perfian Kings, the fame with the prefenc Cafosin, 
grew potent and very rich by its inland Trade. The Cafpian and 
Buxine' Seas furniflied the Armenians with the Goods which they 
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carried into Perjia ; and the Trade of China and ikdia : they de¬ 
fended into the Cafpian Sea by thc'‘OAW, and remounted again 
by the Cyrus' near the Buxine, from whence-they were tranfported 
to the European Countries: Paul Centurion a Genoefe endeavoured to 
recover that Trade in the time of Pope Leo X. and propoled to 
BafiL Czar of Mufeovy, ro’tranlport Indian Goods to AJIracan, 
and from thence up the VVolga to Mufeem, and. to Riga by the Ri¬ 
vers of Mofea andDawa. Duke Frederick of Holjleiu went unfuc- 
.ccfsfully about the fame Projedt. , ' 

The 7 i'c/a;« were another Nation powerful at Sea. .Their 

Empire began about the Year ofthe World ay 50. Their Situation on 
■theAjiatick fide of chc Hellefpont was the moft commodious for Trade 
and Navigation of any in the W orld, and raifed them to a great height 
of Splendor and Riches in a little time. But their Empire fubfifted 
only about an hundred and forty years, being deftroyed by the Greeks. 

We come now to the Navigation and Commerce of the Carthagi¬ 
nians. Carthage was founded or rather rebuilt by Dido about A. M. 
3151. and peopled with a Colony of the Tyrians or Phoenicians ; Co . 
that, as we hinted before, when the Peeni are faid to be the Inventors of 
Navigation, it is to be underftood of the Phoenicians. Horace calls 
the Carthaginians and Tyrians uterque Pmms , 1 Cicero calls the Inha¬ 
bitants of Cadiz, Peeni. TWCarthagmians retain'd all the Cunning 
and Induftry of the People from whom they'were defended. ” In 
the Scriptures the Tyrians arc commended for their Skill in Carpen¬ 
ter’s work, and all other Arts relating to Architefture, drey being 
employ'd by Solomon in building the Temple. 

The CarthaffmMswece always famous for dreffing of Leather, an 
Art which the Maroqnines, Inhabitants of the fame Country, poflels 
to this Day. They were much jelled upon by the Remans, and 
call’d Porridge Eaters, for their Parfimony, being a Reproach they 
were not afliamed of, but in return made as great a jeft 'of the 
Romans for their fcarcity of Plate, in one of their firft Embaflies, 
as we obferved before. The City of Carthage, at die beginning of 
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ick War had 700000 Inhabitants. It was once Mi- 
Itrefi of three hundred Cities, pofTcffcd all that Tradt of Land from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the greater Syria, befides a great Extent 
of Territories without the Straits on the Coaft of Africk, (where 
Ha'Jio eftabliihed many Colonics) and a part of Spain, particularly 
the magnificent City of Carthagep.a, which they built: befides the 
Ifland in the Ocean far beyond the Straits of Cadiz, of which the 
Author of the Book of Wonders, attributed to drijloth, and likc- 
'.vile Diodorus Siculus, makes fuch a Delcription, that many have 
been induced to believe ic was America. The Objection of Bo- 
chart % that fitch a Navigation could not be perform'd without the 
Compals, is fo far of.no force, that Diodorus tells you they were 
carried there by a guft of Wind, probably the Trade Wind, which 
reigns between the T.ropicks. So far is true, that the Senate of 
Carthage -kept this Difcovery of the Fortunate Ijland a great Secret, 
and forbad their People to tranlport themfelvcs thither, for fear of- 
dilpcopling the Country. 

Time has defray'd ttvo noble Journals of their Navigation, 
that of Han-,10 along the Coaft of Africk without the Straits, and. the 
other of Hamilcar along the Coafts of. Europe: The Prriphis, which 
is now attributed to Hamio, being fuppofed to be fpurious. We 
fliall have o'ccafion to (peak of the naval Affairs of this great Peo¬ 
ple, as they interfered with thofc of the Romans. 

"The Greeks, fo call’d at firft from fome very obfeure Burrough 
or Prince, a Name which-they changed for that of Hellenes or A- 
chaians, were the Defendants of Savages, Ignorant of Agriculture, 
and browzing on Herbage like Cattle p ; witnels the divine Ho¬ 
nours that they paid to Pclajgus, who firft taught them to feed 
on Acorns. Their own Countryman Thucydides tells us, that 
when they were a little got out of their former miferable conditi¬ 
on, they robbed at land, and pyrated -at Sea.] 

By the Greeks may be underftood, not only the Inhabitants of 
that part of the Continent called Greece, but thofe of the ]llands 
of the Meditt rraiieav, and the Coaft of Afta Minor where they 
lent 
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Tent Colonics,, without excluding the Sicilians and M Tyrrhenians, 
and (cvci.il of the Inhabitants of Italy. Minos, King of Crete, 
was the firft Man that civiliz'd this Nation; lie lig’d out a fleet, 
and made himfelf Mailer of the .Archipelago and. it's Mauds, 'leav¬ 
ing his Children Governors of the Countries he had fubd'ucd. 
After this the Greeks began to build Towns on the Sea Goads. 
The Kingdom of Argos’' was founded by Inachus, according to 
common Chronology A. M. 1145. fix hundred and feventy fix 
years before the Deftrudfion of Troy. The Expedition of the Ar¬ 
gonauts happened A. M. 174;. (which account I let down-only 
as conjectural, till the perfect one, which the World fo much 
longs for, doth appear) it was partly mercantile, partly military. 
The Myftcry of the golden Fleece is varioufly explain'd, cither 
of the Profit of the Wool Trade of Colchis, or of the Gold that 
they commonly gather’d with Fleeces in the Rivets. The Ship 
Argo, in which they fill’d, was perhaps larger and better cquip’d 
than any that had been‘before, but could not be of extraordinary 
fize, fincc the Argonauts were able to carry.it on their Backs from 
die Danube to the Adriatrck Sea. 

The next remarkable Expedition of the Greeks was againft 
iSei.Teoy. 

Thucydides does not allow die poetical Lift of Ships in that Ex¬ 
pedition ; befides, as lie faith, moft of them were open Boats, ancf 
the Soldiers were the Rowers. 

After the Trojan War the Greeks applied thcmfclves with great 
diligence to naval Affairs. Thucydides gives the preference in Anti¬ 
quity to the Corinthians, who were the Inventors of Triremes. Af¬ 
ter them the lovians fucceeded to the Empire of thole Seas, and 
were able to maintain it againft Cyrus and his Son Candyfes. 

’ The Phocte, who were the Founders of Marseilles, were able 
to deal with the Carthaginians. In all tliofe Wars there were few 
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Triremes, ivuSlt of them being of one Tire of Oats of fifty Banks. 
Blit the Tyrants of Sicily, Gelon and Hieron, and the Inhabitants 
of Corfu augmenting the number of their Triremes, obliged other 
Statcslto do fo likewifc. 

Toneydides owns that in thole early times the Athenians and'Egi- 
netes made no great Figure at Sea, their Ships being only of one 
Tire of fifty Oars; and this even when they put their chief Con¬ 
fidence in their Fleet in their War with Xerxes. Yet Xenophon 
(Dr Provcnt.) who wrote fliortly after Thucydides, makes Athens a 
City-of great Trade. 

The Conduit of Sparta ill this particular feem’d to be unac¬ 
countable; for they difeourag’d Trade, and yet were very ambitious 
of maritime Power. Pattfouias acquaints us, that before the Reign 
of Polydorus, King of Lacedamon, Commerce was carried on with¬ 
out Species of Gold or Silver, only by the Ex-change of Commo¬ 
dities. Trogus pretends, that this was rather from a principle of 
Virtue than Ignorance, and that Lycttrgus had forbid the u(e of 
Silver and Gold Coin, from a prudent forefight of their mifchic- 
yous Effeils. It is here to be obferved, that the famous Games 
inftituted in the feveral Cities of Greece were partly for Trade, as 
well as for the Encouragement of manly Exercites, being fomc- 
what of the nature of the European great Fairs. 

It is with great Affiirance that the feveral Cities of Greece difi 
pure the Invention of different forts of Ships, when the Phoenician 
and /Egyptian Velfcls, from whom undoubtedly they had their 
Models, were daily to be fecn in their Harbours. They have in¬ 
deed one thing which they may claim as an Improvement of the 
Phoenician Navigation; for &\z Phoenicians conducted their Ships by 
the Little Bear, and they by the Great Bear. But their Naviga¬ 
tion was fall confin’d to the Mediterranean, till about fix hundred 
years after the Expedition of the Argonauts, when Cotlus of Samos 
fail'd out of the Straits of Gibraltar as far as the City of Tarteffeis, at 
the Mouth of zhe Bants, now fuadalquher (an Arabic!: Word) not 
Eat from the laid Straits. 

G g Polycrates 
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* Polycrates, Tyrant of Samos, taught the Santiarii'-tMr Arts* 
and carried their naval Power to a great height. He liad an 
hundred Biremes, which were bigger than the Grecian Ships of his 

After the Trojan Expedition, Commerce flourilh’d amongMhe 
Greeks. Solon himlclf, as Plutarch relates of him. repair'd his Fortune 
by Trade, which had been ruin’d by his Father’s too great Genera¬ 
lity. There is a remarkable Padage in Plutarch on dais occafion to 
the honour of Trade. “ In thole times (faith, he) as Ihjlo'l rc- 
“ lates, no Labour or Profcllion was lliameful, Trade made no 
“ Difference amongft Mankind. Traffick was in great Eftecinj 
“ procuring honourable Alliances, and Knowledge of many things.. 
“ Merchants have founded great Cities, as he ■ who built Marfeils , 
“ and was (o well receiv’d by the Gauls. Thales is reported to 
“ have merchandiz’d, Hippocrates the Mathematician, and even 
« Plato, whole principal Aim in his /Egyptian Voyage was to fell 
cc hisOyl. 

Cajlor the Rhodian, cotemporary with Augnflits, compos’d a Hi-'- 
ftory of fitch as had been poflefi’d of the Empire of,the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea hom. Minos down to xt\c/Eginet<e, for the Ipace of four 
.hundred Years. From this Author E ufelius took the Lift of his 
Chronicle. 

The Lydians" inhabiting the Country near Smyrna in Af.a Mi¬ 
nor, firft in that Lift, were the Inventors of Money, the principal 
inftrument of Commerce. 

The Pelafgi, fo call’d from Pelafgus the Brother of Hermogyncs , 
were antienc and great Navigators; they firft inhabited Arcadia , 
but peopled the Ifland of Lesbos, which from them was call’d Pe- 
lafgia. The Pelafgi built Spina at the mouth of the po, which 
held the Empire of the neighbouring Seas till it was rain’d by the 
Barbarians. The Tyrrhenians were their Neighbours, whole prin¬ 
cipal City was Luna, a good.Harbour. 

Of all trading Nations, none acquir’d a greater Reputation than 
the Rhodians-, being conftituted by the Romans as the fovereign 
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Judges'of "all Controverfics relating to Commerce; and their Laws 
are apniakd to, even at this Day. 

Tkp Pboccans founded the City of Marfc'dls, which made a 
great ^figure at Sea. The MafftUans fent Veffels into the Ocean, 
Soivthward under the Condnd of Euthymrnej and Northward along 
she'European Coafi: under the Conduit of Pythias. 

About a hundred years before the time of Alexander the Great, 
the Athenians and Lacedeemmiians dilputed the Empire of the Seas. 
Afterwards arofe .Philip ICin? of svlacedon. who endeavour’d to 
wreft it from them both: His Pretence for making War upon his 
Neighbours was their Pyracics: tho’ when he wanted Money he 
prabtifcd the fame Trade; .particularly when he was ftraitned in 
his Financies at the Siege of Byzantium. 

The Greeks all this while maintain’d their Commerce with the 
/Egyptians, their Inhnicfois in the Art of Navigation. Amafis, 
King of Egypt, afligned them Ncucratis for their Staple Port. 

Before we (peak of the great Revolution in Trade, which hap¬ 
pen’d by the Dcftrudtion of Tyre by Alexander the Great, it will 
be neceflary to fay lomcthing of the Trade of the Arabians and 
Ethiopians. 

Before the /Egyptians traded to the Indies, their principal Com¬ 
merce was with the Arabians. Arabia Fttlix (the Name of the 
Country as well as principal Port) was the Magazine of both the 
/Egyptian and Indian Commodities. This Harbour was afterwards 
called Portus Romanus. The Country was likewife call’d Aden, by 
an Hebrew Name, fignifying Happinefs or Delight, abounding in 
all the rich Commodities of the World. 

The Trade to Arabia Falix, according to Pliny, coft the Ro¬ 
mans yearly about S072.51 /. It was advantageoufly fituated, 
there being an eafy paflage from it to /Egypt, Ethiopia, Perjta and 
India by Sea; and to Phoenicia, Syria and Mefopotamia by land. 

The Country of the Ethiopians (by which may be underftood . 
all that trad: of Land in the South of Africh from the Tro- 
pick of Cancer to the Ocean) abounded with feveral precious 
Commodities, as Silver, Gold, Ivory, feme precious Stones, and 
G g a the 
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rile. Wood Alginmuim. Thole Commodities were likeVifo brou'bst 
to /i.vr«<r Follix. . \ 

From thcfc. Confidcrations it will follow, that a Place ,'} which 
had an cafy Communication with the Shins Arahicus, or tlk Red 
Sea, /Egypt itfclf, Ethiopia, and likewile the Mediterranean, was a proper 
Staple for all the Trade of the World : therefore it was a very natural 
Thought in Alexander the Great, after the Deftruction of Tyre, 
to eftablifh the Seat of Trade at Alexandria, his Namc-filtc and 
favourite City, which had all thole Advantagesbefideshe was in¬ 
duced to this in revenge to the Carthaginians, hoping thai Alex¬ 
andria, being fituated between Tyre and Carthage, might get the 
Trade from them both; tho’ at the lame time he took care to c- 
ftablifli a Colony of his own people at Tyre. Alexandria had the 
llland of Pharos before it, and the Lake Marcotis behind it, which 
communicated with the Nile. It loon grew an eye-fore to the 
Carthaginians. 

Another mark of Alexanders great Conhderation of Trade, was 
making Harbours at the Mouth of the River Indus, which he did 
by the Advice of fomc Phoenicians. He had undertaken a new Sea- 
Expedition from the Phalocapas, a Branch of the Euphrates, to vi- 
fit the Coafts of Arabia .Fcslix, where he refolved to eftabli/li the 
Seat of his Empire. He intended to foil round the Cape of Good 
Mope, but all thole great Projedts were prevented by Death,. Du¬ 
ring the laft two Years of his Life, he had opened again die Trade 
between /Egypt and me Indies: fo natural was it for a Prince, who 
had propoled to himfelf the Empire of die World, not to ne¬ 
glect the Sea, the half of his Dominion. 

His Succclfors purfued the Steps of their .great Mailer in this 
particular. The Prolomits in ALgyft applied themfclvcs diligently 
to Commerce. * Ptolowy Philadelphia, a Prince of an infirm ConlH- 
tution, but of a noble Spirit, open’d 'the Water-carriage from Alex¬ 
andria to the Indies, by cftablifhing Staples on the Canals of the 
Nile, quite to the Red Sea. Of his Fleet, and particularly 
pf two Ships of extraordinary Bulk, wc fliall have occaiion ro 

'Mkh Olympiad (peak 
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fpenk afifhvards. Alexander had left Grecian Governors and Co- 
Jonies m the India, but they were almoft exterminated by Sandro¬ 
cottus \ Selcucus recovered the Sovereignty in Ionic degree; but was 
forced to abandon to Sandrocottus , the Country along the Banks 
.cftjic Indus, and fome Cities which Alexander had built. Sclcu- 
ens 'left Patroclus Lieutenant of that Country, who wrote Com¬ 
mentaries which arc loft by the Injury of Time. 

Ptolomy Philadelphia fait Dionyjius, an able Mathematician, to the 
Indies, and Mcgajlbenes Envoy to King Sandrocottus. Megajthenes 
left ionic Relations of that Embalfy, of which there are a few 
Extracts yet remaining. Ffolouy lent afterwards Tdiraachv.s Envoy 
to Ahritrochades, Son of Sandrocottus, who likewiie compos'd fome 
Memoirs of his Negotiation. By thole means the Indian Trade 
was reftor'd again to /Egypt, and continued during the Race of- 
the Ptohmies. 

The Succeifors of Alexander made war upon one another, par¬ 
ticularly Sehucus upon Amigonus, in which there were great Fleets 
fitted out on both fides in the Mediterranean. Antigonus was a 
Prince of a great Genius; for, having to do with Ptolomy, Lyji- 
■machus and Capmder, Matters of the Sea, he fenc out a Fleet with 
great Ihduftry from the Coafts of Phoenicia, to difpute with them 
tlris Empire of the Sea; he had promiled to his Army, who were 
diicourag’d at the fight of Seleucns’s Fleet, confiding of an hun¬ 
dred Sail, that at the end of the Summer they ihould fee a Fleet of 
his of five hundred Sail: he kept his word nearly as to the Num¬ 
ber, but effectually as to recovering the Command of the Sea. 
He made himfelf Matter of the City of Tyre, ' which, even after 
the Deftruction of Alexander, had recovered in ionic degree its 
Trade. This was a wonderful Effect of the Vigour of a great 
Prince, and a great Indication of a maritime Gepius remaining in 
that part of the World. 

Pliny fpeaks confuiedlyof the Navigations of Seleucus and Antigo- 
nus in the Cafpian, which he erroncoufly fuppofed to be a Gnlph of 
the Scythian Ocean. M. Httet juftly complains of Alexander and his 
Succeifors 
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Succcflbrs for introducing great Confufion in Geography, by the 
ridiculous Vanity of new naming the places which clVty con- 

Thc Defeendants of the Succcfifors of Alexander cultivated Na¬ 
vigation in fome leffer degree with various Succcfs, till thcy'W/.erc ■ 
all fubdued by the Romans. 1 

During the Wars of Sekttens and Antigonus, the Rhodians' had 
fignaliz’d themfelves at Sea: it (hems to have been the Policy of. 
that wife trading Nation to keep an exaft Neutrality, as far as 
they were able.. They made it their Bnfinefi to clear the Seas of 
Pyrates, and purfued their Trade; but as their Country (ubfifted 
by &gypt, they had more Inclination for Ptolomy than any of the 
■reft, therefore they were refolvcd generotilly to fuffer the Lift ex¬ 
tremities rather than enter into an Alliance with Av.tigov.us againft 
him. They fuftain’d a Year’s Siege by Demetrius , the Son of An- 
tigovus, who had not his Equal in tire Art of befieging Cities. 
He had a Fleet of four hundred Sail before their City; and yet 
after all they oblig’d him to raife the Siege, and made an advan¬ 
tageous Peace. They purfued the fame Maxim with the Romans, 
cultivating their Friendfliip, but endeavouring to preferve their 
Neutrality. This embroil’d them afterwards with Philip of Mace- 
don, in his Wars with the Romans-, and with Mithridates, who did 
not find his account in quarrelling with that great and wile Nation. 

The Hiftory of Navigation about this Period is more particu¬ 
lar and diftindf, and in order to underftand it, it is neceifaty to 
fay fomeching of the different Names, Figures, and Bulks of Ships. 
The firft Divifion of Ships was into Ships of War, called by the 
Romans Claf.ce, and Ships of Burthen or Onerarie. The firft fort 
went with Oars, the fecond with Sails commonly, tho’ both were 
fometimes ufed. The Claftck were called long Ships, the Onerarie 
round, becaufe of their Figure approaching towards circular or oval: 
This Figure, tho’ proper for the Stowage of Goods, was not the 
fitteft for (ailing, becaufe of the great quantity of leeward way, 
except when they foil’d full before the Wind. There was likewife 
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a mixt fort betwixt the long and the round, which Appiait lib. j. 
dcfcribeS] thus: Ollavta, impetrata ab Antonio licentia, decentphafelas 
trierej f n , >o aft, ul eft mates ex Ion gar urn forma & one- 

Another diftinciion of VefTels was Apcrtie or open Boats, and 
CatJhraSlx, fuch as had Decks. The firft were called AphraBee. 

Some of the long Ships were called ABnarix, bccaufc of their 
great Swiftnels, which the French trandate Brigantines. Cicero , in 
an Epiftlc to Atticns, calls a Ship Decern Scahnortnn, of ten Banks 
of Rowers; Aihamla. The little Vclfel, which Ctcjitr went aboard 
of at Brnninfmn, Plutarch calls TlAotoy AooWfo):ciA,U!W, a Ship 
with twelve Banks of Oars.- Salterns calls it jwmifew Navi- 

There were Myopamtes, Hemiolid, Grech, names for Ships of War, 
and may be properly trariflated Frigats; Lemhi, little Ships, good 
Sailers, which the Pyrates tiled; they fometimes had Rojlra. 

Libia,-me were a fort of light Ships, fo called from the Libnrni,. 
a people of Illyria , who pyrated in them : They were Biremesi 

Gretine contents gemhw creviffe Libmtue: Eucan.. 

The Romans called all their light Ships Liburna or Lilurnicce. 

Amongft the Ancients all great Ships had Scaphte or Boars. 

In the firft maritime Was of the Greehs their Ships ntuft have been 
very fmall, for * Xenophon writes that the Athenians put aboard a 
Fleet of an hundred fail, a thouland armed Men and four hundred 
Archers, about fourteen men a-piece, beftdes the Rowers. The 
Ships of Xerxes's Fleet mult have been bigger; for, as f Herodotus 
relates, there were 1107 Ships, and aboarci them, according to his 
Computation, two hundred and thirty men a-piece. 

The manner of Sea Engagements of the Ancients (which was 
to bote and link the Enemy’s Ships with the Rojlra) gave bulky 
and high Ships a great Advantage over their Enemies, by the force 
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of die Stroak of a large Ship. The Height was likewife no fmall 
Convenience in boarding, and throwing of miflile Weapons. So 
that it was much more true amongll them than amonglTW that 
a little Ship duvft not lay her fide to a great one: and thd' great. 
Ships were commonly batl Sea Boats, they had a fuperior Force 
in a Sea Engagement. The Shock of them being fometimJs^io 
violent, that it would throw the Crew on the upper Deck of 
Idler Ships overboard. This occafion'd the Ancients gradually 
to encrcafe the Bulk of their Ships, till they came at laft to an en¬ 
ormous fize. This could not be done by onS Row or Tire of 
Oars, but by feveral, therefore they built Biremes, Triremes, §ttin- 
qitcremcs, andj if we may believe them, fome with forty Tire of 
Oars. 

I fliall not enter into the manner of conftru&ion of fuch large 
Veilels, feeming a thing impoffible to moderns skill’d in Sea Af¬ 
fairs; however, that fuch Banks of Oars were not all in the fame 
Plain, but rais’d above one another, is evident from the Figures 
and Deferiptions of ancient Ships, and many other Pailages of Au¬ 
thors. 

' In Triremes, the upper Rowers were called Thramtes, the middle 
Zygites, the lower Thalmnites. There is a pailage in an old Scho- 
liaft of Ariflophaves that explains this matter otherwife, and tells 
you that Thranites were in the Stern, the Zygites were in the Mid- 
• iliip, and thalmnites in the Prow: but he'was a Writer of a later 
Age, ignorant of Sea Affairs, and lived after the time of The- 
etlojitisy when Triremes were no more uled. Lucan, {peaking of 
the Veffel of Brutus, tells us that the higher Oars touched the Sea 
at a great Diftance. 


'mnmis longe petit aqitora Remis. 


Silius Italicus lib, 14. 

lntrat tUffufos pejlis Pttlcama pajjim, 

.Atipue hnpkt difperfa foros , trepidatnr cmi( 
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Stmvnis'Remigioi J,':rfeuim tam rebus in arftis 
Farm maK -aondnm tanti penetravat ad imos. 

By which Paffage you fee the Fire might be among!! the upper 
Tire of Oars before the knowledge of it had reach'd to the 

dyianns, Ipeaking of a Bh-emis, faith ctJraV roii ndra vAtstss 
oiv. 'Sin rtohv iS,o> s^aVcw tS i'J'ttT©-’, that the lower Tire of 
Oars were little above the Water. 

The different orders of Rowers had different Rates of Pay. 
The Tbrmitie, as * Thucydides- tells you, had better pay, becaufc 
they wrought with longer Oars. A'ppianns, HI. 5. de Bello Civili, 
has a paffage, which puts the matter beyond all doubt, which 
tranflated runs thus: “ Agrippa attack’d the Ship of Papins, he 
“ ftruck it under the Prow, and fplit it down to the Hold, 
" thofe who were upon the Towers to defend the Ship were 
“ thrown overboard, the Water which the Ship took drowned 
“ the Thaler,nits ; rile Deck being broken, the other Rowers faved 
“ themfelves by fwimming.” Thus we fie in the Quotation from. 
Siiitis Italian, that when the Ship was fir’d aloft, the Thraniu were 
in moft danger; and from that of Appian, that when the Water 
broke in below, the Thalamitte .were drowned, and the Thranite e- 

Pimftmias, in his Attkls, fpeaking of a Ship of Delos, faith 
that it had from the Deck downward nine Rowers. 

A paffage of Memnon , related and tranflated by Palme-,-ins, runs 
thus: “ The Leantophoros was a Ship admirable as well for its beau¬ 
s' ty as its bulk; it had eight Tire of Oars, an hundred at each 
“ Tire, eight hundred on each fide, inallitfoo.” This paffage 
and Ibme others have occafion'd a great Dilpute among the Anti¬ 
quaries, whether there were more than one Man at the long 
Oars of ancient Ships, it feeming a thing impoffible for fiich long 
Oars to be managed by one Man. 

H h All 
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All die Writers of Ta&ich agree in this'manner of Conftructi- 
on of Ships with fcveral Tires of .Oars, particularly an anonymous 
Author acquaints us with the Plnafcology. Triacontorus, Tcfaracon- 
torns, Vcntccontorns, faith lie, are fo term’d from the number of Oars • 
hut Uniremis,]iireims,1Hreniis, See. denote the number of Orders or 
Tires of Oars. If there were yet any doubt of this matter^ the 
Figures of ancient Ships remaining are an ocular demonftration, 
in which it is obfervable, that the Columbaria, Pigeon-holes, as they 
were called, thro’ which the Oars paffed, are not placed immedi¬ 
ately over one another in the fame vertical plain, but by Way of 
fmncmix, or chequer’d, which in effeft brings the cafe to tile fup- 
pofition of Fabretti-, and the Problem is reduced to this, what 
perpendicular height is neceiTary to place fevcial rants of Rowers 
as it were upon Steps of Stairs in a Plain inclin’d to a horizontal 
Line in a given Angle? Quinquircmes, which were the greateft 
Ships in common ufe, are very poflible after this manner. 

There are fbme Ships of enormous Bulk mention’d by the An¬ 
cients, built more for Odentation than Ufe; Demetrius Poliorce- 
tes, of whofe naval Wars we fhall (peakafterwards,- feems to have 
been the bed Ship-builder amongft the Ancients, of whom Flu- 
larch reports, that the Bulk of his Ships forpriz’d his Friends, and 
their Beauty created fbme Delight in his Enemies. He built two 
Ships of fixteen and another of fifteen Ranks of Oars, which 
moved as eafily as thofe of a lefler fize; and warlike Machines for 
Sieges fo well contriv’d that they aftoniih’d his Enemies: fo that 
Lyfimachus, his mortal Foe, having obtain’d the favour of feeing 
his Ships and Machines, furpriz’d at the Contrivance, cried out, 
that-they were built with more than-human art. 

Athene us gives the following Lift of die Fleet of Ftolomy Fhilactel- 
fh«s-, two of thirty Tires of Oars, one of twenty, four of thirteen, 
two of twelve, fourteen of eleven, thirty of nine, thirty feven of 
{even, five of fix, feventcen of five, double that Number of four, 
and of three and an halfwhich were called Trieremiolia ; the reft of the 
Ships, which were diftributed throughout the whole Empire, were 
above four thoufend. What 
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What Athainus relates from CeiKxentis of two Ships built by Vto- 
ler.uy Phihpator is ftill more furprifmg; “ That Prince, filth he, built 
“ a Ship of forty Ranks of Oars, its length was 280 Cubits, breadth 
cc 38, the* Acrojlolion on the Prow was 48 Cubits above the Wa- 
“ ter, f that on the Sternj 3. It had four Rudders, each of 3 o Cubits. 
" The Oars of the Tliranita or higheft Ranks of Rowers, 38 Cu- 
“ l^its, which were eafily managed bccaufc the part witlrin the Ship 
“ was counterpois’d with Lead. It had two Prows and two Sterns, 
“ twelveDecks, each tfoo Cubits in Circumference. Togivethc 
“ Ship her due Motion, required 4000 Rowers, and 400 other 
“ Seamen; 1800 Soldiers to defend it, befides a great number of 
“■ odier Officers, as Commiflaries' of Provifions, &c." I fliall not 
enter into the Credibility of this Dctcription, or the Mcchanifm of the 
Ship : only taking the account as it Hands, and comparing it with one 
of our firft rates of 1 o o Guns, of which I believe the Dimcnfions may 
be, length of the lower Gun Deck 170 feet, length of the Keel for 
Tunnage 13 5 feet, breadth from out to out 48, depth in the Hold 
1 . By the common Rule for meafuring of Tunnage: die Length 

of the Keel 13 5 x 4 8 the breadth, and this multiplied by 2 4 the half 
breadth, dividing the Product by 5 5, becaufe we fuppofe both Ships 
without Guns, will give in round numbers 1637 for the Tunnage.' 

In the meafure of Ptolomy s Ship, bccaufe it was a Grech who 
deicribes it, we ihall make ufe of our own Cubit of a foot and a 
half, which differs very little from th c Grecian: the Dimenfions of 
the Ship are 

edits. Feet-. 

Length 280 = 420 
Breadth 38 = 57 

■ jBrcadth 1-5 — 28,5 

20x57>: 28,3 the Produdl is 682250; which divided by 53 
gives 7182, Co that the Proportion of the Burthen or Tunnage 
of this Ship of Ptolemy to one of ours of an hundred Guns is 
71 8 2 to 16 3 7, near 43 to 1. H h 2 This 
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This Computation proceeds on the Suppolicion that thole Ships 
were finular Solids, which perhaps is not true, but we can com¬ 
pute on no other. 

Tile Thaler,negus was a Ship built by the lame Pbilopator for foil¬ 
ing on the Nile, dclcrib'd likewife by Calixenns of a liirpriling 
Bilik, Beamy and Expellee.- We {hall not enter into a Detail of 
all the particulars, it being rather a floating Palace than a Ij'hip, 
but confidet it in relation to our prefent purpofc as to thcDimen.- 
fions, which Hand thus. 

Greet. Feet. 

Length 4 Stadium or 300 . 

Breadth 30 Cubits or 45 
{Breadth 15 Cubits or zzj 
Depth 40 Cubits or Go 

And 500x45x2.2,5 give 303750, which divided by <>y 
makes 31 ?7 Tuns for the Burden : lo that the Thalamegtis was a- 
bout double one of our 100 Gun Ships, But a more exa£t way of 
computation will be, inftead of taking half the Breadth to take the 
Depth of the Hold, which is proportionably much greater in the: 
antient Ships abovementioned than in ours, and indeterminately 
cxprelfcd in the Defcripdon. For in the firft Ship the Height of 
Acrojlohon above Water is mentioned to be 4S Cubits: in the le- 
cond, the height of the Tent or Aiming above Water 40 Cu¬ 
bits. 

Hiero, . King of Syrcictife, employed ArcBtts under the Direftion 
of Archimedes, to build a Ship of immenfe Bulk and Expence. A- 
theneiu writes that there was as much Wood ; cut from Mount 
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tedious to relate all the Convenicncics, Apartments, Gardens , 
Walks, Baths, &c. aboard this Ship; among other things there 
was a Fifli-pond, and a Rcfervoir holding two thoufimd Metretes 
of Water, that is, according to theTablcs, above eighty five Tuns. 
It had fevcral Tenders, particularly one mentioned, that was of 
the Burden of three thoufand Talents; a Talent was fixty Mine,. 
and( the antient Att'tck Mina was our Pound Averdupois, confe- 
quently two Talents made an hundred and twenty Pounds,- called, 
a hundredweight, and forcy Talents made a Tun, therefore this 
Ship, was juft (evency five Tim. There were other Tenders,, 
which the Author faith were only five hundred Talents, or the- 
fixth part of this, viz. twelve Tuns and an half. 

There is great reafon to believe, that, the antient Merchant Ships 
were much Ids than ours.. Cicero tells you in his twelfth Epiftle to 
Lmrthts, that they difeovered by intercepted Letters that PolabelU 
defign’d, when his Affairs grew defperate in Syria and Egypt, to 
pack up bag and baggage, and (ail for Italy, and for thac'puipofe 
was about to feize upon tranfport Ships, the lead of which was of 
two thoufand Amphora, that is about fifty fix Tun, which it (eems 
he thought a large Ship; if it were only the mcafurc of the Ca^ 
parity, and not of the Burden, it would be ftiil much lefs. 

Pliny lib. iff. cap. 40. (peaks of one very large Ship of Burdens, 
which brought over from Aigypt the great Obelisk that flood in 
the Circus of the Vatican in the Reign of Caligula-, which befidesrhe 
Obelisk itfclf had 1 xoooo Moiii of hentes for Ballaft, noooo 
Moiiii make 11.58 Tun- 

All rhofe great Ships above mentioned fall very far fhort of 
the Capacity of the Ark, which, according to the Dimcnfions giv¬ 
en us in the Scriptures, was 300 Cubits in length, 50 in breadth, 
and 3 o in height; which fuppofing it a Parallelepiped, gives the 
Content 30x50x300=450000 (olid Cubits. The Cube of the 
Jeveifi Cubit in Feet and Decimals of a Foot is ff,058404114, 
this multiplied into the former Sum, gives 175078:,? the Con¬ 
cent of theArk in Feet; 3 5,<FS75 cubical Feet make a Tun, rhere- 
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fore dividing 1750781,9 by 3 3,6875, the Quotient is SroCx 
Tims, the Capacity of die Aik; .which being flow’d with thing; 
of no greater, and chiefly of left fpcciftck Gravity than Water, 
would make the. Capacity not much different from the Tun- 


But, to return to the Hiftory of Navigation, } 

*The Carthaginians endeavoured to extend their Empire vend 
their Commerce by the Conqueft of Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia. 
They attack’d Sicily with various Succefs, and often loft, there 
great Fleets and Armies. The two Dicnyfti maintain’d their Ty¬ 
ranny there with great Conduit and Force for fifty years together, 
with a Fleet of five hundred large Ships, 100000 Foot and 10000 
Horlek Dioiiyjius the father had once chafed them out of thelfland. 
He was the firftwho built §mnqttivemes h . Ttmoleon, who came af¬ 
ter the Vionyfi, forced the Carthaginians a fecond time out of the 
Ifland, tho’ they had manned out againfthim a Fleet of two hun¬ 
dred men of war, and above two thoufind Ships of Burden. Theft 
ill Succefles did not difcourage that ambiiious and interefted Peo¬ 
ple, who looked upon Syrdcttfe as the Rival of Carthage ; they ftill 
purfued the fame Scheme, and found afterwards a more dan¬ 
gerous Enemy in Agathocles , who from a Pyratc raifcd liimfcif to 
be Tyrant of his Country. He not only beat .the Carthaginians in 
Sicily, but befieged them in their Capitol in Afrid, and ‘reftored 
the Sicilians to the Empire of thoft-Seas. After the Death of Aga¬ 
thocles the Carthaginians renewed their Pretenfions upon Sicily : the 
Sicilians called to their aid Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, who joining 
his Ships to thofe of the Syracufians, compofed a Fleet of more 
than two hundred fail, beat the Carthaginians at Sea, and made 
himfclf Maftcr of the Ifland. But the Romans having obtained the 
fame. Advantages over him in Italy, as he had obtain’d over the 
Carthaginians in Sicily, obliged him to abandon both Italy and Si- 
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The Carthaginians difputed with tile fame obftinacy tile Pofiefi 
Con of Sardinia, and with no better Succcfi. Their Attempts on 
thislfland was the caufe of the feond Pimick War, of which we 
fliall fpeak afterwards. 

The Tyrians, from whom the Carthaginians were defended, had- 
eftabliilied a Colony at Cadiz-, the People of Cadiz procured their 
aid a^ainft the Spaniards, in which War they had got polTefTion 
of fome part of Spain. The great Hannibal afterwards extended 
their Conquefts as far as the Eber. They were beat out of that 
Country by the Romans, of whole naval Power I fliall now begin 
to Cay fomething. 

The Rowans, incited by the Example of their Neighbours, and 
compelled to it by Ncceflity, began to think ferioufly of acqui¬ 
ring a maritime Force. Polybius tells us, that before the firft Pu- 
v.ick War they had not thought of the Sea: this is not to be un- 
derftood in a ftridt fenfe for the fame Author makes mention of 
a Treaty between them and the Carthaginians, An. U. C. 2.45. in 
the .time of the firft Confuls, which was two hundred and fifty- 
years before the firft Pimick War, in which they engaged them- 
fclves not to fail beyond the North Promontory of Carthage, un- 
!e£ compelled by Neccffity. 

The Navigation of the Romans is regulated by particular Claufes 
in that Treaty. In the year of Rome 40 a there was another Trea¬ 
ty of Commerce made with Ate Carthaginians, in which the Tyrians 
ant! People of Utica were comprehended as Allies of the Romans .. 
it appears by thefc Treaties, that the Romans had not only prac- 
nfeci the oea, but pyrated on it. The third Treaty between the 
■ men Romans and the Carthaginians, was made in the year of Rome 
aw. By this Treaty it appears that thefio«;<rox had very much- 
ncviected their maritime Affairs, for they ftipulatcd with the Car¬ 
's to furnifli them with Ships both for Tranfporc and 
war. In the year of Rome 41 6 , feventy four years before the firft 

n tl g arm \Var, the Romans had feiz’d upon the Fleet of tl it An¬ 
tiales, now Capo de Aiizo, confiding of twenty two Ships, among 
5 which 
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which there were fix armed with Rojlra, with which the Conful 
.Mxmtfi adorn'd the publick place of Oratory. Thefe ate plain 
Proofs of the Romans having applied themfelves to the Sea, before 
the firft Carthaginian War. 

It was in vain for the 'Romans to think of carrying on the War 
ill Sicily againft the Carthaginians, without a naval Force; and, per¬ 
haps nothing can give a greater Idea of the moft invincible Clou- 
rage and Induftry of that People, than this firft Eflay of their na¬ 
val Preparations; having built in the (pace of fixty Days from 
the time of cutting down the Timber a Fleet of an hundred 
Qumqmremcs and twenty Triremes, upon a Model of one of the Ene¬ 
my’s Ships , which chance had made them Mailers of They had 
been us’d before to waft over their Troops into Sicily in borrow’d 
open VefTels. The Reader will find a very particular Account of 
this War in the firft Book of Polybius, by which he may form 
likewiie feme Idea of theVeflcls of that time : For five years after 
the beginning of that War the Romans rigged out a Fleet, in 
which there were 140000 Men that bore arms. The Fleet con- 
filled of three hundred and thirty VefTels; in each Galley they 
had three hundred Rowers and an hundred and twenty Soldiers; 
for the number of Men being divided by the number of Ships 
gives four hundred and twenty four men a-piece. 

The Carthaginian Fleet confided of three hundred and fifty fail, 
with 150000 fighting men aboard, which is more than four hun¬ 
dred and twenty eight men in every Ship. This iliews that their 
Ships were very large. And who now (as Polybius faith) would 
contemplate the mighty Hazard to which thole two contending 
States wereexpofid, and but hear the relation of the preparation 
of fuch Fleets and Annies without Aftonifliment, and taking pare 
of the Peril with which they threatned each other. The Event 
was, that the Roman Fleet (although built by Shipwrights, and con¬ 
duced by Pilots, both without Experience) defeated that of the 
Carthaginians *, both in the firft and fecond Battle; and had made 
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the Romans Matters at Sea, had it not been for their Lofles by 
Shipwreck; by which, the firft year of the War, their Fleet, con¬ 
futing of three hundred and fifty /our fail, was reduced to eighty. 
To repair this Lois they built a hundred and twenty Ships in three 
Months time, and put to Sea with a Fleet of three hundred fail, 
of which they loft again the half by Shipwreck. This Fleet they 
recruited with two hundred fail, whereof they loft ninety three in 
a Sea-fight the year afterwards. This was attended by another Lofs: 
for the Conful Junius palling over into Sicily with a Reinforcement 
of an hundred and twenty Gallics, and more than eight hundred 
Ships of Burden, his Fleet was deftroy’d by a furious Tempeft. 
Thele Lofles obliged the Romans to abandon the Sea to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, who by their Infolence and ravaging the Italian Coafts 
oppofite to Sicily, forced the Romans again to try their Fortune at 
Sea with a Fleet of two hundred fail, under the Command of 
Lutatius the Conful, who obtain’d a compleat Vidfory over the 
Carthaginians in the year of Rome 5 11. After which theft: People 
were obliged to demand Peace, and give up to the Romans all their 
Poffeflions in Sicily. This Sea War coft the Carthaginians five hun¬ 
dred Quinquiremes, and the Romans feven hundred, including their 

The Roman Shipwrecks were occafion’d undoubtedly by their 
Ships being bad Sea-boats, and themlelves but indifferent Seamen. 
For mere perfonal Valour could not fupply want of knowledge in 
building and working their Ships. Of which there cannot be a 
greater Indication than that of the Rhodian Ship, which paffed 
thro' the whole Roman Fleet, backwards and forwards fcveral times, 
carrying Intelligence to Drepanum. Polybius faith, that the Rhodian 
Captain relying on his Knowledge and the Lightnels of his Veffel, 
paffed in open day through all the Guards of the Enemy' that 
awaited him ; and in a kind of Mockery and Contcmpc of the 
Enemy, he would often lie upon his Oats, and then take a turn, 
and go quite round them, as if it were to provoke them to fight. 
This Ship by good luck fell into their Hands at laft, and fervedas 
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a Mode! to build others by. One cannot help making this Ob- 
fcrv.arion, that the People of that time mud have been either 
more faithful to their Country, or better governed than thole in 
our days; for if the Roman Government fubfifted now, they would 
have had renegade Seamen and Ship-wrighes enough to have fer- 
ved them on this occafion. 

A little before the time of this firft Carthaginian War lived llic- 
ron King of Syraenfe, a wife Prince skill'd in maritime Adairs,' of 
whole naval Architecture we have given a former Indancc, 

Ten or twelve years afterwards the Romans were engaged in a 
new War agninft the Illyrians, Inhabitants of the Eadern fide of 
the Adriatick Gulph, who under the Authority and Permifliori of 
their Queen Tcuta infefted all the neighbouring Coafts with their 
Pyracics. Tcuta had the Infolence to put to death one of the Ro¬ 
man Ambafladors; flic was obliged, by a vigorous and fuccefsful 
War which the Romans made, to confeut to give up all the Sea 
Coad, except a very few places ; to reduce her Fleet two unarm¬ 
ed Brigantines, and not to fail beyond. the City of Lijfus, now 
call'd Alcfo or Alejfia in the Neighbourhood of Vyrrachium, Dnraz- 
zo in Albania. It was the condant Method of the Romans to difi 
arm thofe Nations whom they had vanquifhed at Sea: for what 
other Security could they have, it being impodiblc to bridle cheir 
Power in that Element by Ganifons, as at Land. 

The Ijfrians broke this Treaty, and the Illyrians put to 
Sea fifty Brigantines, in which they fail'd beyond the Lijfus as far 
as the Cyclades ; but they were vanquiflied by the Conful Atmi- 

The Idand of Sardinia , and the Uncafinels of the Carthaginians 
under a great Sum that was exadted from them by the Romans, 
were the caufes of a fecond Ptmick War; in which the Fleets of 
both Nations feem'd. to be lefs numerous than in the fird. The 
Romans, according to their ufual Spirit, when their Affairs were 
in the utmoft Extremity in Italy by the terrible Invafion of Han¬ 
nibal, Olymp. 140. U. C. 5 jS. ordered Scipio to pa/s with a Fleet 
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to Sicily, and from thence to Africh. He with a Diligence, al- 
moilpaft Credibility, built, rigg’d and arm’d twenty fy-kquirems, 
and thirty Qnadriremes in forty live Days, reckoning.from the time 
of cutting down the Timber, a great part of which was green. 
The Victory he obtained over Hannibal in Africh put an end to 
that War. The Carthaginians beg'd and obtain’d Peace upon the 
very .hard terms of having their fleet reduc'd to ten Gallies, Sci- 
pb having burnt the refb before their eyes to the number of 
five hundred of ajl Rates. What a miferablc Spe&acle was this 
for a Nation that had been Miftrefi at Sea fo long? By this Trea¬ 
ty they were not only reftrain’d as to their Ships of force, but 
the very Bulk of their trading VeiTcls was regulated. It was re¬ 
markable in this fecond Pnnick War, that whilft Hannibal was vi¬ 
ctorious in Italy at Land, the Romans beat the Carthaginians at 

The next Affair which the Romans had at Sea was with Philip 
King of Macedov., who after the Battle of Canine had entered in¬ 
to a Confederacy with Hannibai, of which the principal Article 
was, that he fhould invade Italy with two hundred fail of Ships. 
In the year of Rowe 540, the Pnetor Le-vinas commanding the Fleet 
upon the Coaft of Brnndrsfwm (now Bnmdifi) and Calabria, im- 
b,irked an Army aboard the Fleet, and forced Philip to raife the 
Sieges of *Oricum and oft Apollonia, obliged him to retire 
into Macedonia by Land, and to burn the greated part of his 
Fleet, confiding of an hundred and twenty Biremes. The very 
fame year the Cities of E nboea were attack’d by three powerful 
Fleets, the Roman, drat of Attains King of Pergamos, confiding 
of eighty Qninqmremes, and that of the Rhodians of twenty Ca- 
iaphraffa, that is, covered or dole Ships. Twelve years after¬ 
wards Philip engaged near the Ifland of Chh the Fleet of Attains, 
and that of the Rhodians confiding of fixty five Ships of War, be- 
fidesfomc of the Byzantines Philip’s Fleet confided of fifty three co- 
I i a ver’d 
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ra’d Gallics, bcfidcs fcvcral open Ships, and an hundred ancl fifty 
Galliots and Ships called Prijlcs, from the Figure of a Whale on 
their Prow, as a Mark of their extraordinary Swifmeis. Philip at 
A.U.c.^6 Jail being beaten by the Romans under the Conduct of QAffami- 
nius, obtain'd peace upon the hard condition of delivering all his 
cover’d Veflels to the Romans. They left him fomc final! Veflels, 
and one Galley of a prodigious fize, which was laid to be of fix- 
teen Ranks of Oars. This great Ship carried the Conful Panins 
. /Emilias to Rome, after he had vanquifh’d Perjius the Son of Philip. 

Antiochns, firnamed the Great, at the Inftigation of Hannibal, 
difputed with the Romans the Empire of the Sea with the fame bad 
Succefs. He had an Admiral of great Experience, one Polyxeili¬ 
tas. The Romans had the advantage of the Battel by the Bulk of 
their Slims, and the Fleet of Antiochns in the Swifmeis and Mo¬ 
bility of theirs, which ferved them in great ftcad in the Flight. 
Polyxcnidas delpifed the Fabrick of the Roman Velfels, affirming 
them to be infeite faff as & immohiles. The Battel was fought on 
the Coafts of Ionia. The Rhodians attacked a recruit of Veflels, 
which Antiochns was bringing from Sicily ; b at Polixenidas his Ad¬ 
miral, a very able Officer, furprized the Rhodian Fleet, together 
with a part of the Roman at the Kland of Samos: there were hard¬ 
ly (even Veflels that elcaped, twenty were taken and carried to 
Ephefns. JEmilius Rtgilhs fucceeded to Livins in the command of 
the Roman Fleet, and with eighty fail beat that of Antiochns un¬ 
der the command of Hannibal and Polyxenidas, confuting of an 
hundred covered Veflels. The Romans took thirty of them, and 
burnt or funk the reft. The Defeat of his Army at land at the 
fame time extmguiflied his Hopes of difputing with the Romans 
the command of the Sea. He was obliged to abandon all ther?- ' 
Jiatich Coaft between the Sea and Mount Taurus, to deliver all his 
Fleet to the Romans, except ten middle-fiz’d Brigantines, with 
which he durft not fail beyond the Promontories of Cilicia. 

In execution of this Treaty, fifty great Veflels were burnt by 
the command of the Roman Conful. His Son Antiochns Eupator, 
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defiance of this Claufe, began to augment his Fleet; blit the Ro¬ 
mm Senate ordered his fupernumeraty Veftels to be burnt. 

Hannibal apprehending lead Antiochiis, after his Defeat, fliould 
be obliged to deliver him up to the Romans, went into the Ser¬ 
vice of Praftas, King of a Bithyma, and commanded his Fleet a- 
gainft Emnenes, King of Pergawos b , an Ally of the Romans. Be¬ 
ing fruitful in Stratagems, he threw into the Enemy’s Ships ear¬ 
then Bottles filled with Serpents, which put the Crew inDiforder, 
and made them fly. This was the fame Prnjias, who join'd with 
the Rhodian* in a’War againft the Byzantines, and Hop’d them 
from levying their Toll upon the Trade into thefi/.vrae Sea. 

The /Etolians were the next that by their Infolence drew the 
Arms of the Romans againft them. The Conful Fiihins took their 
Capital City Amhacia, and reduced them to beg Peace, which 
they obtain’d by the Interceffion of the Athenians and Rhodians. 
The Ijirians who had join’d .with them tvere Fellow-Sufferers. 
After this the Romans were Matters of all the Iflcs from the Coaft 
of Epirus' to the Cape of Mallemn d . 

Nabis, who had pofleffed himfelf of the Coaft near to Sparta, and 
there pyrated outrageoufly upon all the Peloponejian Trade, was 
the next chat felt the Power of the Roman Arms. The Conful at¬ 
tack’d him with a Fleec of forty fail, eighteen dole Gallics of 
Rhodes, and ten others of King Emuenes, obliged him to deliver 
up his Fleet, and reftore the Ships he had taken to the Proprietors, 
relieving only to himfelf two Brigantines. Notwichftanding 
which he rigged out another final! Fleet, and the Achieans ingaged 
him with theirs, not waiting for that of the Romans. Philopcemeu, 
a great Captain at land, but a bad Admiral, took the Command 
upon him, and was beaten by Kabis. He made afterwards a 
Truce with the Peode of Rome, but before it expired lie was kill’d 
by the Atiolimis. After which Sparta entered into the Alliance of 
' the Achaean*. 

The 
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Tlic Rhoelians, the’ Friends and Allies of the Pconlc of Rome. 
were nor perfectly well pleafed with this great Super 
maritime Power. They would fain have made thcmfclvcs Arbi¬ 
trators between the Romans and King Fa-feus, They (poke in a 
very high ftyle to the Senate, and complain'd of ; 

Grievances; but chang’d their Language much after the Defeat of 
Pa-feus, laying the blame of this Proceeding on feme particular 
Citizens. No body could be furpriz’d that fo wife a People fiionld 
have fitch Sentiments. 

‘Pet-fais, after having in vain follicitcd his Neighbours for aid, 
{cut Envoys to Carthage, to kindle afrefh their antient Hatred a- 
gainft the Romans: He had a numerous Fleet, and fome Ships of 
great Bulk. The Romans during this time had negle&ed a little 
their Sea Affairs, and their Fleet was ill mail’d; but a Vidlory by 
Land over Pet-fens loon ended the Quarrel; and he himfclf being 
taken Pnfoner in the Ifland of Samothracia, whither he had flecg 
was carried to Rome. It was on this occafion that Paulus /Emilias 
entered the Tyler in the above-mentioned royal Ship of Pet-fens of 
fix teen Ranks of Oars. Gent ins King of the Illyrians had the 
fame .fate. 

The Romans were furprifed to fee two captive Kings, and the 
fuccefsful end of a War, of which they knew not the beginning. 
But as a mark that the Romans confidered their maritime Power 
more in relation to War than their Trade, they made a prefent of 
an hundred and twenty Brigantines of the Fleet of Gentius to the 
People of Apollonia, Corcyra (now Corfu) and Vyrracbimn (D/s- 

Polylhs tells us, that, from the Defeat of Philip King of Alace- 
don till a conliderablc time after that of Perfetts, the .Rontons had 
abfolutely neglc&cd the Coaft of Illyria. 

All this while the little Afatich Princes carried on maritime 
Wars againft one another. 
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Daring t\\c Rowan Wars in Macedonia the Carthaginians were pre¬ 
paring to {hake off their Yoke. The Homans were inform’d of 
their (ccrctly laying up naval Scores. Ambafladors were Cent to 
Carthage, under pretence of terminating the Difference between 
the Cartha.gr,nans and Mafan/Jfa. Thefe Ambafladors were like to 
have Been tom to pieces by the populace, but were convinc’d by 
ocular Demonflration of the naval Preparations of the Carthagini¬ 
ans. Whereupon the Romans quickly fitted out a Fleet againft 
them of fifty gtuuq/tiremes, and a great many other Ships. The Con- 
ful Manlius commanded the Land Army. The Carthaginians, fur- 
prized at to fudden an Attack, followed the Example of (Jtica, which 
had fubmitted to the Romans ; who began by burning the Cartha¬ 
ginian Fleet; and, after having feiz’d a great number of Hoflages, 
acquainted them with their refolution of deftroying their City, and. 
fettling them on the Continent five Leagues from the Sea. Upon 
hearing this they were leiz’d with Fury, and refoived to fuffer the 
laft Extremity rather than fiibmit to fuch cruel Terms. They were 
befieg’d in form by Sea and Land. After Scipio had taken away 
the u(e of their Harbour, they dug a new one at another Quar¬ 
ter of their City, through which they fent a Fleet of an hundred 
and twenty Ships of War, which attack’d the Roman Fleet, and 
burnt a part of it: but after all their vain Efforts, the City of 
Carthage was taken by tile Romans (even hundred years from its 
Foundation, and fix hundred and eight after that of Rome. The 
Romans burnt the remainder of this laft Fleet, which is another 
mark of their (mail Attachment for the Sea. Carthage at that time 
had (even hundred thouland Inhabitants, as we Laid before : and 
nothing could be a greater Sign of their Power and Riches, than 
that laft Effort they made for their Prcfcivatiotv But fuccccding 
rimes plainly iliewed the Romans the Advantage of a City (iruated 
on mat place. For, not to mention the Attempt of the Gracchi 
m xehndcl C I ’mge<, it was at laft finifii'd by Attgnfws, and pco- 
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pled with Romans mid. Africans, two hundred years from the time 
of its Ruin, according to a Project left by Julius Cesfar. 

After the deftru&ion of Carthage , the Romans began to have a 
regular Commerce in Africa. It confided chiefly in the Sale of 
Slaves carried to the Illand'of Delos, which by the happy Circum- 
flancc of being reckoned a iacred place, grew to be a free'Port, 
where Nations warring with one another retorted with their Goods, 
and traded as in a neutral Country. 

The Deftrubtion of Carthage was fbon follow’d by that, of Co¬ 
rinth E , a City famous for Trade and Navigation; it had two Har¬ 
bours, that of Senchrcs on the /Egean Sea towards the Haft, on 
theWeftem fide the Port of Lech,cum: it was called by Philip of Ma- 
cedon the Chain of Greece. The Corinthians were (aid to be In¬ 
ventors of Triremes, and of Weights andMcafurcs; tho’ both their 
Sea-craft and Arithmetick came originally from the Phoenicians. 
But at laft their Impudence in violating the Right of Nations, 
and ill treating the Roman Deputies, drew the Vengeance of thac 
People upon them : and the Conful Mummius, after having beaten 
, 7 .their Army, took, pillag’d, and burnt their City; which was af- 
10. terwnrds rebuilc by Julius Cafar. 

The Deftruftion of chofc two famous trading Cities, Carthage 
and Corinth, fill’d the Seas with Pyratcs: their Inhabitants having 
no certain abode, not any other way of (ubfifting. The Romans 
at thac time were engag’d in a dangerous War againft Mithridates, 
who was powerful at Sea, and ufed the Aififtance of the Pyrates 
to reduce the Roman naval Power. Antonins attack’d the Pyrates 
of Crete, and by his too great Prefumption was defeated, upon 
the Senfe of which affront he died with Grief This Lofs was re¬ 
pair’d by Metellns Proconful, who fubdued all the Ifland, the 
Inhabitants of which had been free from the time of Minos. The 
Pyrates of the neighbouring Coafts, Pamphjlia, Cilicia, and Lycia h 
had the Courage to engage the Roman Fleet with their final!' Vet 
(els. 
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fcls, but were routed, and their little Fortifications deftroy’d. Tire 
Romans, as they were grown formidable, were likewife become o- 
dious to the Inhabitants of Afia, Greece and Aigypt, which made 
thofe Nations extremely rcfpe&ful to the orders of Mithridates. 
The Rhodians alone kept their Faith with the Romans: Their Ifland 
was a Retreat to filch as cteap’d from the Barbarities which were 
practis'd by that Prince at Sea; who for that realbn attack'd the 
Rhodians with a mighty Elect; but his defign was render’d abortive by 
the fuperior Art' and Conduct of the Rhodians. Lucullus, under 
the command of Sylla, having with fome difficulty collected a 
great Fleet, (liut up Mithridates in Pitany, a City of Troas, whilft 
Fimbria befieged him by Land. Fimbria was a Perfon of (o bad 
a Character, that Lucullus would not enter into any Affociation 
with him; but ading by himfelf, twice beat the Fleet of Mithri- 
dates. Yet I think'there lies a great Sulpicion upon Archelans 
the King’s Admiral, who deliver’d up feventy Ships, near a third 
part of his whole Fleet, and perfuaded his Mafter to content to it, 
and afterwards took tervice with his Enemies. Mithridates cteap'd 
at that time, and revenged himfclf upon Cotta, Collogue of Lu- 
ctdlus. After the Death of Sylla, Cotta was beaten by Sea and 
Land (having loft fixty Ships) and afterwards befieged in Chalcedonia. 
Lucullus raifecl the Siege, and (hut up Mithridates himfelf in his Camp 
before Cyzicus''-, aTownof Myfia, which that Prince had befieged. 
Mithridates chofe the Sea as the fecureft Retreat, but loft fixty Men 
of War by a violent Storm, as he was (ailing into the E v.xine by 
Byzantium ; he efcaped narrowly himfclf aboard a Email Privateer, 
who carried him back to his Kingdom. Lucullus purfued the reft 
of rhe Fleet, funk thirty Men of War on, the Coafts of Troas and 
Lemnos ; and at laft made himfelf Mafter at Sea; having with finguLir 
Modefty and Frugality refus’d 3000 Talents, or 581150/. which 
the Senate had ordered him to refit his Fleer. He brought to Ita¬ 
ly an hundred and ten roftrated Galleys of the Fleec of Alithri- 
dates, and by his Behaviour in that War, and all the future part 
K k of 
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of his Life, has left one of the greateft Chat-afters of Anti¬ 
quity. 

All this while the Pyrates grew very numerous, and form’d a 
fort of Republiek, which grew to fuch a degree of Power and 
infolencc, that a Merchant Ship durft not put to Sea. The ordinary 
Convoys of Provifions for Rome were intercepted, and the City 
was like to be famiflicd. The Towns and Temples on the Sea 
Coafts of Italy were pillaged, or put under Contribution. The 
Pyrates appeared with great Fleets even at the Mouth of the Vice. 
They had of all forts above a thouland Ships, of which they for¬ 
med regular Fleets. They had their feveral Ports and Maga¬ 
zines, but Cilicia was their principal Refort, from -whence they 
fitted out their Squadrons as occafion requir’d. So preffing an Evil 
demanded a powerful and fpeedy Remedy. Pompey was entrufted 
with a command greater than had been given before to any Ro¬ 
man Citizen, and which, according to the reafonable care of Li¬ 
berty in that time, and afterwards loft, gave much Jealoufy. It 
was no lefi than the command of all the Seas from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the thracian Bofphorus, with the bordering Coaft fifey 
Miles up the Country. He had a Fleet equip’d of Romans and 
their Allies, confiding of five hundred fail. With this- Strength 
he defeated' the Navy of the Pyrates on .the Coaft of Cilicia , and 
by a Conduft. peculiar to himfelf, put a happy end to the War; 
of which I think the rnoft prudent part was his Moderation and 
Indulgence, not reducing them to defperation; but after having 
forbid them the ufe of the Sea, appointed them fix’d Habitations 
and Lands to cultivate in the inland Countries; which kind ulage 
made them afterwards the moll; faithful Subjcfts of the people of 
Rome. The fucccfiful Management of this War, which he fi- 
ni/li’d in three Months', makes perhaps the moft glorious part of 
the Life of Pompey, and exceeds (in my Opinion) the greateft Actions 
ever perform’d by Cicfar. 
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The Navigation of the Mediterranean was now free, but the' 
Romans enjoyed the Fruits of this Commerce very little, for their 
Trade was War. Another Scene of A£tion opened to the Romans ; 
who, after the Conqncft of Gaul, fent Shipping into the Weflern 
Ocean. After Czfar had fubdued the Belgz, _ the Veneta, a People 
inhabiting the Country about Vomits in Britany, whom Strabo 
makes of the fame Nation with the Belgte, forefeeing that Cafar 
intended to invade Britain., with which they had great Commerce, 
relolved to divert -him from his purpole by creating him lome Di- 
fturbance in Gaul. The Veiiete were very powerful at Sea, and a 
maritime Force was very neccflary to attack them: Catfar therefore 
gave order to build his Gallics on the Loir , and the Rivers that 
fall into it.' He made Victims Brutus Admiral of the Navy, with 
orders to fail towards the Veneta with what fpeed he could, him- 
fel£ in the mean time marching towards then! with his Land Forces. 
He tells us in his Commentaries, that the Tides were fo much 
their Friends, and their Ships fo accommodated to the nacurc 
of thefe Seas, that they could eafily remove themfolves from one 
Town to another, and fo deluded him the greateft part of the Sum¬ 
mer; they made tile of Iron Chains inftead of Cables, and raw 
Hides inftead of Sails. When his Fleet arrived, there was butfmall 
hope of fuccefi againft two hundred and twenty fail of Ships, of 
•fitch height and ftrength that his Veffels could do no execution 
upon them: To fupply thofc Inconveniencies he made ufe of this 
Device: he ordered his Men to arm long Poles with (harp Hooks 
or Scythes, wherewith they took hold of the Tackling which held 
the Main-yard to the Mart of their Enemies Ship, then rowing 
their own Ship they cut the Tackling, and brought the Main-yard 
by the board; thus the Vesieta loft the ufe of their Shipping, and 
the Contcft fell within the compafs of Valour, in which the.Ro- 
mans were fuperior; the Venete having loft the greateft part of their 
Fleet and their belt Men in this Battel, were not able to make any 
farther refiftance, 
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■ This Obftaclc being removed, Cifar invaded Britain with eigh¬ 
ty Tranlports, on board of which he put two Legions mid the 
Officers of foinc Gallics. He had likewife prepared eighteen Tranf¬ 
ports for his Cavalry. He oblerves that tile Figure andUfe of the 
Gallics appeared ftrangc to the Britons. 

To lay no more of that Expedition, the ill Succcls of which 
was in great mcafure owing to the Storms that difordered his Fleet; 
the bad difpofition he made in landing his Men, lliews him not 
only to be much inferior to Pompey as a Sea Officer, but to have 
lined little or no Skill in that Element. 

He invaded Great Britain a fccond time, with a Fleet of eight 
hundred Ships, on board of which there' were five Legions and 
two thouland Horfe. 

Before tKofe times ihtSpaniards undPlxaiicians had great Eftablifli- 
ments in Spain-, they traded to the Weftern part of England, and the 
other Britifh files, comprehended by the Ancients under the general 
Name of Caffiterides, from the Tin with which they abounded. 
The Commerce of Lead and Tin was (b lucrative, that they kept ic a. 
great Secret. Strabo relates that a Phoenician being purfued by a' 
Roman Velfel, clrofe to daffi his Ship againft the Rocks, to draw 
the Roman after him, rather than dilcover his courle, Publius Craf- 
fns afterwards made that Voyage, and publiffied his Journal: Both 
Diodorus Siculus' and Tacitus' acquaint.us that Trade had civilized 
the Inhabitants of Cornwall more than thole of the other parts of Great 
Britain. p Strabo relates, that the Commodities of England were Corn, 
Cattle, Gold, Silver, Iron, Skins, Leather, and hunting Dogs; 
and Ipeaking of the Cetjjiterides he adds ’Tin and Lead. 'Tacitus 
joins Pearls. Cafar mentions neither Gold, Silver, nor Pearls; f 
’Cicero affirms in exprels terms, from the Information of the Let¬ 
ters of his Brother Quintus, that there was neither Gold lior Silver 
in England, which ffiews that the Englifi. Metals were not then 
known 
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known to the Romans, but were fo very foon afterwards; for 
Strabo , who talks of their Tin and Lead Trade, lived under Au- 
gujlus and Tiberius. There was either no Copper, or not a fuffi- 
cient Quantity in England at that time, becaufe they were fur- 
niihed with that Metal from abroadLead and Tin were ufed 
in the time of the Trojan War, and brought perhaps from the Caf- 
jiterides by the Phoenicians, “ Herodotus affirms that the Greebs had 
their Tin from thence. As for E nglifi Dogs they were brought to 
Rome before Ctefar'sJLx pedition: they are mentioned by Gratian in his 
Cynogeticmi, and by Strabo ss of common life. It has been doubt¬ 
ed whether the Britons at that time had any other Shipping, except 
their fmall Boats covered with Leather; but fitice Cefar tells us that 
they often affifted the Gauls, and particularly the Venette, we muft 
imagine they had larger Vcflels built of folid Wood; befidcs they 
muff needs imitate the Fabrick of other Ships, which they faw in 
then own or foreign Ports every day. 

The chief trading City among the Gauls was Majjllia (now 
Marfei/ls) founded and peopled by the Phoceans, an Ajialicb Na¬ 
tion addicted to Commerce, whole Manners they, retained; they 
civilized the Gauls, who were their Neighbours; but their Riches 
and Grandeur drew upon them the Envy and .Hatred of feme Na¬ 
tions among them, as the Salyans and Ligurians. They-affifted 
the People of Rome (who courted their Favour) on many occafi- 
ons. There are two Voyages of the MaJJtlians recorded, one of 
liuthemenes beyond the Line, and another of Pythias cowards the 
North as far as Iceland, which were treated, becaufe of the Strange- 
nels of their Accounts, as fabulous by the Ancients; but time has 
confirm’d the poffibility and the truth of them. Marfeillcs had 
great Obligations to Pompey, and join'd with him againft Catfar, 
who took their City after the Lois of two Sea Battles which they 
had fuftained in their own Defence. There were other trading 
Towns in Gaullefs famous than Marfeilles, of which the Reader may 
fee an account in Monfteur Hnet. 
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Spain (it lead the Southern parts of it) was always much more 
famous for Traffick than Gant. The Phoenicians frequented it, c!pe- 
cially that part which lies towards the Straits of Gibraltar at the 
mouth of the Batis, celebrated by ancient Authors under the name 
of Tharfis. See E %ck. xxvii. i x. 

The Expedition and Conquefts of Hercules are aforib'd to thefo 
Parts of Spain; and one Cohens of Samos is faidto have been driven 
thither by fortune about the forty fifth Olympiad, where he 
made a very rich booty; tho’ Sojlratcs, a certain Greek from the 
Ifland of JEgma, had been there before him. The Phoceans, dri¬ 
ven from Afia by the Perjians. came into thefo Countries a- 
bout tire fixty eighth Olympiad. The Phoenicians were enticed 
thither by the Silver Mines, called by the Ancients the Moun¬ 
tains of Silver: Whereof they found fuch Quantities, that 
they forged their Anchors and other Utenfils of their Ships cf 
that Metal. I have mentioned the Spanijh Mines in a former Difi 
fortation. Befides Metals, Spain furniflied feveral other rich Com¬ 
modities, as Wine, Wool, Stuffs, linen Cloth, (of which they 
were laid to be the Inventors) Honey, Wax, Borax, Vermilion, 
foffile Salt, pickled Fifli, and a fort of RuHi called Spartmn , ufe- 
ful for Cordage and other parts of Shipping, from whence Car¬ 
tagena .was called Spartaria. But Oil muft not have been plenti¬ 
ful, even in Andaltifia, in thofc times, fince * Arijlotk tells us that 
they purchafed it of the Phoenicians with Bars of Silver. The In¬ 
habitants of the Baleares made ufe of a failitious Oil, y and the 
Portugnefe inftcad of it ufcd Butter. . In the time of Augujlas and 
Tiberius the Southern Coalts of Spain font great Fleets of Merchant¬ 
men to Italy. 

Germany was very little known before the time of Cefar; and he 
knew only that part of it which lies on the Banks of the Rhine. 
In the Wars that were carry’d on under Aitguflns, that Country- 
came to be more frequented, for his Fleets foil’d round Germany 
beyond che Cimbrick Cherfonefns (now Jutland.) 


When 
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When ! Strabo fpeaks of Germany, between the Ell and the Bai¬ 
ted:, as an unknown Country, lie mull be underftood to mean the 
inland places and not the Coaft. ’ Tacitus fays that the Genua-,is 
were Autochthones, Originals of their own Country, and that they 
had no Communication with any ftrange Nation; that the Trarit 
migrations and peopling of Countries were made in former times 
by Sea, and not by Land; neverthclcfs there were fevcral Inroads 
of foreign Nations into Germany, mentioned by ancient Authors, 
particularly a b Voyage of the ^Egyptians under the Conduit of Oji- 
ris up' the Dannie ; from them the Sitevi‘ had their Worfliip of 
Ijis, and all the Germans that of Tenth, from whom they took the 
name of Teutons, According to antient Fables the Argonauts at 
their return from Colchis fail'd up the Danube, and from thence 
paffed into the Adriatic!:, carrying their Ship Argo upon their Shoul¬ 
ders : a Mark of great Ignorance in Geography among the Writers 
of that time. The manner of living of the Nomades, changing 
their Habitations, made them incapable of Trade. The Inhabi¬ 
tants on the Banks of the Rhine knew the u(e of Wine' and Mo¬ 
ney, and taught both to their Neighbours. The Amber of the 
Northern Coafts of Germany brought a confiderable Profit, that 
commodity being in great requeft at Rome. d Scandinavia had 
Harbours both upon the Baltic!: and upon the Ocean; the Inha¬ 
bitants built Veffels of a particular frame, with two Prows, and 
without fails, like thole of fome other people upon the Euxine Sea. 
They exchanged their dry Fiili and ocher Merchandize with thofe 
of the Germans ; their Pitch and Copper brought them likewife con- 
Siderablc Profit. All the People of that Northern TradtEaftward of 
Germany, and apart of Germany itfclf, were very indiftindbly known 
by the Ancients under the Name of Scythians, of whole Com¬ 
merce there is little mention; and Monfieur Huet (peaks rather of 
the modern than ancient ftate of the Trade of MuJcorny and Poland. 
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The Euxine Sea is conveniently foliated for Trade by the com-’ 
mimicacion it has both with Ajla and Europe, and the great navi¬ 
gable Rivers that empty themfclvcs into it. The Dannie, the Bory- 
jlbenes, the Tanais, open it to the European Nations on the Weft 
and North, and on the Eaftern Coaft an Infinity of little Rivers 
from Mount Taurus, and its branches, brought down the Merchan¬ 
dise of AJia, fo that it furnilhed many rich Commodities to the 
Countries which traded towards it, fuch as Gold and other Mo¬ 
rals, Corn, Leather, Linen, Honey, Wax, Cattle, Furs, Drugs, 
as Rhubarb and Liquorish, Nuts, Timber for Ship-building, and 
Ionic pretious Stones. The Greets believed themfelves to be the 
firft who had navigated that Sea, from the Story of the Argonauts ; 
but the Abgyptians had been there before them; for Sefojlris King 
of ALgypt, following the fteps of his Predccefibrs, marched into 
that Country, and was defeated at Colchis. The Greeks eftabhili’d 
a great many Colonies on the Coaft of the Euxine, and in honour 
of Commerce eredled a Temple and Statue to Mercury, which 
Arrian ' found utTrapeztis or Trebizond. He mentions likewife the 
Port of the lfiacks, (o called from Ifis the Goddcls of the ALgypti- 
ans. The Fifliery of the Euxine Sea confifting in Sturgeon, Tuny- 
fifli, Cavear, which were exported to Italy and Greece, was fo 
great that the Cuftoms of them maintain'd the old Andronicus 
Palaologus and his Houdiold. The old Byzantium (now Conjfanthiople ) 
raifed a great Toll upon the Trade that palled into that Sea. 

The AZgyptians failed to the Cimmerian Bofphorus 1 , Pains Maoris s , 
and the Taurick Cherfonefus k , unknown to the Ancients on the 
North fide; for in ' Pliny % time they did not know whether the 
Pains Maoris were a Gulph of the Ocean. The Phcenicians traded 
to it, as appears by Lucian. The Fable of Ipbigenia and the famous 
Exploits of Pylades and Orejles, defnonftrate that there was a cor- 
lefpondencc between the antient Greeks and Scythians in that Coun¬ 
try, where they afterwards eftabliflied Colonics. Theodojia an an- 
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tient Colony of the.. Milejians, at the Entry of the Cimmerian Bofpho- 
rns, was an Harbour capable of an hundred VelTcls, a Place of 
much Commerce, almoft deferred in die time of the Emperor 
Adrian, afterward re-eftabliflied and poffclTedby the Genoefe, under the 
name of Cafa, who carried on a great Trade there under the Gre¬ 
cian Emperors, till it was taken by the Turks. Taiiais (now Afof) 
was built by the Greeks. 'Olbia, Bor'jlhenis, Panticapteum capable to 
hold an hundred Velfcls, Cap), Phavagoria and Hamonaffa, are all 
Greek Colonies, and ' Cherfomfus, according m-Pomponitts Mela, 
built 'by Diana. The Merchandile of the Tam-icli Cherfomfus were 
Corn, Furrs, Butter, Horfes, which the Tartars at this Day ex¬ 
change with the Mnfiovites for other Commodities. Arrian in 
his Periplns of the Euxhte has given us a Lift of the Ports of that 
Sea, which is but {hallow, and does not admit of Ships of great 
Burthen ; the Indian Goods were commonly brought hither by tile 
Ccjpian Sea, into which they palled by the River Uxns, The Tar¬ 
tars who ufed to bring their Spices formerly to Cafa, after the Ge¬ 
noefe were beaten out of thacTotyn, from the memory of (o gain¬ 
ful a Trade, have fomedmes fent the fame Commodities as far as 
Genoa, in Ships from Cafa. Their Predeceffors, the "Scythian No- 
madcs, Inhabitants of the Country beyond the Pahs Mheotis, had 
no Commerce nor certain Abode, neither Corn nor Tillage, but 
lived on Milk and Hovfe Fiefh. 

Before we fpeak of rile Commerce of Itrdy in the time of An- 

f fins, the Reader mull underftand that the Tyrrhenians, even he¬ 
re the Reign of Minos, had fettled tliemfelvcs in Italy ; they gave 
'their name to the Tyrrhenian Sea.-, the Seat of their Empire was 
the Port of °Lmia: the Tarevtines, Spinetes, and Lihurnians were 
likewife famous for their Navigation on thofe Seas. The Romans made 
war upon the Tarentines, and obliged them by Treaty not to (ail 
beyond the Cape of 1 ha.cima. Cornelius Valerius, Dummiir ofthcSea, 
confiding in the faith of that Treaty, approached Tarentum with 
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his Fleet, which the Tarentincs plundered, killing their Comman¬ 
der, and (o arm’d the Romans againft them, by, whom they were 
fubdued. The Syinetie, as we laid before, were defeendd. from 
the Pelafgi, and fettled at the' Mouth of the River Po, which was 
called from.them Spinetick, Thus the three Seas of Italy, the Inferior 
towards the South - Eaft, the Ionian towards the South, and the 
Adriatick on the North-Eaft fide, were anciently commanded by 
thefe three different Nations: the firft by the Tyrrhenians, the fc- 
cond by the Tarentmes, and the third by the Spinet*. The Libnmi- 
ans, who lived on the oppofite .Coaft, that of Illyria, were great 
Navigators, and addicted to Pyracy; they, pqflcfled thcmfclves of 
fevetal Iflands in the Adriatic!:,. were the Inventors of a light fort 
ofVeffels called Liburni, which came to be much in life in the 
time of Auguflns. All thofe Nations were.fcvcrally fubdued by the 
Romans, who for a long time, tho’ they were pofleU'ed ■■ of their 
Ports, did not. profit much by Trade, The Books of Parra 
concerning Navigation are loft, which no doubt would have giv¬ 
en us great light in thofe matters.. The Romans tho’ they had no. 
great Genius for Trafte, yet were not entirely negledful of it. 
The Eftabliflimcnt, of the PrafeBi Annonx, was very ancient, their- 
Bufinefs was to fupply. the City with. Corn, which they tranlportcd 
at firft from Sicily and. Sardinia, and afterwards from Africa ; un¬ 
der the firft Emperors from Aigyptj and in the Declenfion.of the 
Empire from Marfeilles and Gan!. In the year of Rowe z.y? there 
was a College of Merchants, inftitutcd, called the College of Mer¬ 
curials, from- Mercury the God of Commerce. Wc do not read, 
of any great Improvements made in Commerce by that Society: 
The deftmdion of Carthage. and Corinth did not increafe the Trade 
of Italy fo much as. one would have imagined; but when thofe 
two great Cities were rebuilt, Augujliis apply’d himfclf more fe- ' 
rioufly to Affairs of Trade and: Navigation; he font large Squa¬ 
drons into the Ocean beyond, the- Cimbrich Promontory on the 
Coaft of Ajrici towards the Line-, to the Pains Mantis and the^i- 
rabick Gulph or the Red Sea. The African Trade was manag’d at 
Utica, 
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Utica. There are many Laws in the Digejl, which iliew that the 
Romans apply’d thcmfelvcs to Trade. Thefc related to priviledges, 
as exemption from municipal Offices annext to the Proprietors of 
Ships of fucli burthens, employed in the bringing home of Grain. 
Several Citizens by afraudulcnt fulfilling of the Condition endeavour¬ 
ed to get the Benefit of the Priviledge, without anfwcring the Inten¬ 
tion of the Law, which fraudulent practices’ were provided againlt 
by netv Laws: The Conftrudtion of Ships was forbidden to Se¬ 
nators, by a Law made by Claudius, Tribune of the people, in the 
time of the fecond Panicle War, and re-enacted by the Julian Law 
of Concufiions. 

During the Triumvirate of Octavius, Antony, and Lepidns, young 
Pompey built a Fleet of large Ships, and good Sailors, commanded 
by experienced Captains, endeavouring, after the example of his 
Father, to purfue'his Fortune at Sea; and encouraged by fomc 
Viftories his Ships had obtained over thofe of Gcfar, he called 
iiimlcif the Son of Neptune, aiid wore a fea-green Habit: He was 
defeated in a Sea Battel by Agyippa, who commanded Cafar's Fleer. 
This Engagement was on the Coafts of Sicily, with three hundred 
Ships on each fide. Agrippa was an expert Sea Officer; but al- 
tho his Mafler O&avius C,efar had no Genius or Inclination for 
thele Expeditions, yet he honour’d his Admiral Agrippa with. a 

At lull the Battle of q ABium, between Antony and Co-far, gavet/ 
a occiiive ltrokc m the Command of the Sea: The different ac- 6 '- 
counts that arc given of the Numbers of Ships on both Tides by 
icYeral Authors, are rcconcileablc, by luppofing that forne fpoke 
or tile men of war only, and others added the Tranfporcs. If 
y hr arcus Account be true, Antony s Ships mull not have been of 
A::'/ great bulk; For there were two and twenty thouland Soldiers 
on board a Fleet of perhaps four hundred fail, fincc three hundred 
were taken m the Battle. Cleopatra fled with lixty, and Antony in 
one &mv.quevc):ns : according to this Account there mull nor have 
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been above fifty five fighting Men on board every Ship one with 
another; this Victory was obtain’d by the advantage of the Ships cal¬ 
led Liburni, which for that reafotr came afterwards to be of com¬ 
mon life. Augujlus C,efar, to cftabliili himlclf in the Dominion of 
the Seas, rigged out a powerful Navy to dear it of the Pirates 
of Malta, Corfu, and the Liburnians ; he appointed two Stations 
for his Fleets, which were conftantly equipp’d, one at die Cape 
of Mifenum, in the Tyrrhenian Sea, and the other at Ravenna on 
the Adriatic!: Gulf; the firft had the command of all the Sea weft- 
ward, and the fecond of the Eaftern, as fir as the Pahs Maotis. 
Ravenna continued a large and capacious Harbour for a confidc- 
rable time but at lad the Sea left ir, and it was choak’d up with 
flime and (and. 

• The Romans were'now Matters of all the Trade of the world, 
but they were more employed in extending their Dominions than 
cultivating their Commerce. Jr is certain, whatever Strabo may 
alledge to the contrary, that die Ancients, coafted only in their Na¬ 
vigations, feldom taking the open Sea. 

Pliny tells us that the Romans fleer’d the fame Courie to the 
Eajl-Indies, which the Fleet of Alexander did, and deferibes it ex¬ 
actly from Alexandria to the Indies ; he fays, the defirc of aain 
had made the Merchants fleet fliorccr and left dangerous Comics 
fometimes, by taking the open Sea, by failing from one Cape to* 
another, which was both a fafer and fliorccr Courlc. What he 
fays concerning the Circumnavigation of Africa, from the Straits 
of Gibraltar to the Red-Sea is very remarkable, and puts the mat¬ 
ter of fait beyond doubt. This he. proves from the Wrecks .of 
Veflels, which had fail’d from the Coaft of Spain, the broken 
pieces whereof were found in the Red-Sea. He fpeaks of Hanno's ' 
'Journal of the Came Voyage, as a tiling certain; and adds upon 
the Credit of Cornelius Nepos, a fiidiful Hiftorian, that one Eu- 
doxhs flying from Ptolomy Lathyrus, King of Aigypt, embark’d op 
the Red-Sea, and Landed at Cadiz. 


The 
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■ The Ramis improv’d their Navigation by their Commerce 
with Nations more skilfull ill thole matters than thcmfclvcs. Mr; 

Huet thinks that the cuftom they had of giving the colour of the 
Sea to the Hulks, Sails and Mariners of their Spy-boats to keep 
them from being difeover’d, came from the Veneti, a people of 
TOnmes ill Britany, and this upon the Authority of Vegetius, and 
becaufe of the Latin name of that colour Venetus. That the Ro¬ 
ta?)/! cultivated Navigation chiefly with regard to War, is plain 
from "all their I-liftory.. The Statue of Ftffory fee up in the Port 
of Gpa, and the Medals of Marcias Cenforhms, An. U. C. o. 
ftamp'd on the Reverfc with two Ships, and a Yidtory, are a plain 
proof of it. Their Medals ftruclc upon occaflon of fending out 
Fleets of Victuallers, had this Legend ,ad coemendum Frimientum S.C. 
fo in the time of the Emperors Anncma Aug. Ceres Aug. 

Nothing advanc’d the trade of the people of Rome fo much as a. u. c. 
the Rcdudfion: of JEgypt into the form of a Province by Aitgufus. 
p,owe drew from Aigypt immenfe Riches: firft it was a Granary 
for their Provifions of Corn, which by a happy fertility they were 
able to furnifh to other Countries, cv’n in Yeats of Famine. This 
Commerce of Grain was conftant and regular to Rome under the 
Emperors, and afterwards to Conjlantinople , where it continued 
even to the time of the Sultans. The Sea-ports of Aigypt were 
Peh'.fuim (now Varniata) toward the Eaft, and Alexandria toward the 
Weft. The fertility of the Soil in grain, and its being not pro¬ 
per for'Vines, put the Aigypt ians upon drinking Ale, of which 
they were the Inventors; but they afterwards planted Vines, and 
piade excellent Wine, particularly the Morean celebrated by * Virgil, 
Horace and Straho. The vidfualing Fleets lent to Aigypt were call’d 
by the Romans Sacra Embolc, Ftclix Embole. Befides the Fertility, 
the Scituation render’d Aigypt a central place for the Commerce 
of Arabia, India, Aitbiopia, Syria, and tor all the Coafts of the 
Mediterranean and Ocean. Although the Harbours were extremely 
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cood, the difficult acceis to their Coaft, the fandy Defirts to¬ 
wards the Eaft, the defence or the Red-Sea, with the Ijthmus\oyn- 
ing /Egypt to Syria, and the Mountains towards the South, were 
reckon'd as Bulwarksto the Country-, and fo they had been, (if Dot 
felled by Inhabitants of a warlike difpofition, but they were noted 
for the contrary Character,) rcndnng the Concpcils of it difficult. 
Sefofrris had join’d the Nile to the Red-Sea by a Canal, which open¬ 
ed a Water-carriage to the HoJlPndics. And what Strok lays of . 
Ptolemy Pbiiadelphiis being the Juft who made a way for the 
marching of an Army from Coptof to the Red-Sea, is only a Com¬ 
plement to a Greet. The Ships winch Sefejfrit lent to the Indies 
snuff not have been ftnall, he had confecratca one or iso Cubits 
to the God Ofyris. Lucian frw an ^Egyptian Ship m his time in 
the Piratini ■ i a o Cubits long, 30 broad, and ay deep. Appian 
in his Preface reckons the Forces by Sea and Land of Ptolmuy die 
ion of Logit ioodoo Foot, 40000 Horde, 300 Elephants, joo 
Gallics, 1000 fmaller Vedels, and 800 Thalamegos or Plcafure- 
boats of a great fisc. 

The Government of /Egypt was one of the great iccrets of 
the politicks of Anginas ; that Province was never given to a Se¬ 
nator, but always to a Knight, who was fuppos’d not to have 
■the ambitious aims of Senators. Germanicus was ievcrcly repri- 
mnnv.d.by Tiberius for travelling into j.Egypt without his Permit 

/vs to the Revenues of /Egypt in later times, Emalem Author 
of the Hiflory of me Saracens fays, that in the year of Chrifl SyS 
the C 1 c c\ 10m A irjpt 3 00.100000 Crowns of Gold. 

/he Trade of /Egypt dcclind with the Roman Empire; grew ■ 
dill lefs uncer me Mohiclukcs, who had a Genius and Maxims 
cioilz- opijuiue to Commerce; and at laft came to be entirely loft 
the navigations of the Pwtvgocfi round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and their Lltabhmmcms m the Indus. Grand Cairo, which was 
btuh m the year of our Lord 7y; out of the Ruins of tile an¬ 
cient uicmpbis, fund d much by the lofs of their Trade on this 
occafion. 
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occafion. There remains (omc part ot their Linnen trade, for 
which they were always fo famous. 

The ancient City of Thebes, call’d Hecatompyle from its hundred 
Gates, was almoft ruin’d by Cambyfes, and very near dcfolate in the 
time of Strabo ; but Alexandria furpaffed in Riches and Trade, 
not only all the other Cities of /Egypt, but of the whole World. 

1 Jofeplms defcribes it with great pomp, telling us that it yield¬ 
ed to Rome in nothing, except in bignefs. ’■Ammian Marcellinus 
calls it the chief of Cities. It lent many rich commodities to 
Rome-, as Cloaths ot all forts, cfpecially Linnen, Spices, Paper, 
Glafi, Hemp, magnificent Robes. As it exported many, fo it re¬ 
ceived fome from other European Ports, which by rcafon of the 
funds and heavinels of the ground /Egypt did not produce, fitch as 
Metals,- Wood, Pitch, and lome Fruits. This great Trade began 
to decline under the Reign-of Heraclius, when the Saracens made 
themfclvcs mailers of /Egypt, but it recover’d, a little again; for 
a Jeor, one Benjamin of Na-va.r, in his voyage made in the i 2th 
Age, cells us that he law there a great Trade, and' refort of Mer¬ 
chants. And, the Indian Trade, which had.been, brought to A r 
Jlracau by the Cafpian Sea, and to Cafa. by the black Sea, took 
once more the way of /Egypt, and continued till the time of the: 
navigation of the Partuguefe to the Indies. 

/Ethiopia lent many rich Commodities down: the Nile into /E- 
gypt, as Metals, particularly Gold. The Gold of Ophir is often, 
mentioned in the Scriptures. “ Hcliodonis tells us that the /Elhiopi- 
srns ufcd Gold for the moll common purpoles.; bolides Gold, they 
had Ivory in abundance. The City of Copies- was- the Magazine or 
all the Trade from /Ethiopia by the Nile, as, well as of thole Com¬ 
modities that came from the Well by Alexandria. The Naviga¬ 
tion of the Arabiclt Gulf being more dangerous towards the bot¬ 
tom, than the mouth, Ptolomy Pbiladelphus built Berenice, (fo cal¬ 
led from his Mother) at the entry of the Gulf, in the Country of 
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the Trogloditcs, to receive the goods from Coptos. It had near that 
City the port of Myos-bomos, the harbour of Mice, and now call'd 
Cajir. Adnli, according to h Pliny, in. the country of the Trogloditcs 
(a part of /Ethiopia) was a place of great Trade. c Stralo tells you 
that in his time they (cut Fleets out of the Red-Sea to the extre¬ 
mities of /Ethiopia , and imported quantities of precious goods 
from thence. Thefe confiderations induc’d Angujius, when lie lent 
/FJius Galhis into Arabia, to extend his commiifion to /Ethiopia, 
and the Trogloditick, apprehending likewifc that it was in the power 
of the /Ethiopians to change or at lead fpoil the courle of the 
Nile. Elniachi in his Hiftory of the Saracens, tells us that in the 
f 4 ;d”stt‘ mc of Mit/lancer, Calif of /Egypt, the waters of the Nile being 
very low, and conlequemly /Egypt threaten'd with a famine, that 
Prince lent Michael Patriarch of the Jacobites with great prclcnts 
to the King of /Ethiopia, with a requeft, chat he would open the 
Sluces of the Nile ; which being granted, the Nile rofe three cubits 
in one night. John Cemmuzene, who quitted the Empire of Con- 
A.D. i ifc-Jlamhiople for a monaftery, tells us in the Hiftory of his Reign, 
that the Sultan of aEgypt endeavour’d to keep a good correlpou- 
dcnce with the Jacobites who were eftablilhcd towards tile head of 
the Nile, for fear they fliould take a fancy to turn thecoutfc of that 
River. The famous Porttiguefe Alphonfo £ Albuquerque had the lame 
extravagant fancy to turn the courle of the Nile into the Red-Sea, 
to revenge himfelf of the Sultan of /Egypt who interrupted his 
trade to the Eajl-Indies. 

Arabia was a Country of great Commerce in the time of the 
Romans. Aden before-mentiou’d had in its harbour at the fame 
time Ships from all parts of the World. The Gerrheaus and the 
Mi-aeons, ancient Inhabitants of Arabia, formerly carried their Spices 
by land to the Frontiers of Pahjl'me. Axsotus, according t o i Pom- 
povius Mela, was the Staple Port of che Arabians upon the Medi¬ 
terranean. There cannot be a better account of the Merchandiles 
of 
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of Arabia, than by ' Mofes himfelf who liv’d lb long amongft them. 
The Prophecys of Pfalm 71, the Prefcnts of the Queen of Sheba 
to Solomon, and thofe of the three wife Men to our Saviour; and 
what Ezekiel, cap. xxvii. it. zi, a a, d?c. lays of their trafficlc 
with the Tyrians in Spice, Gold and precious Stones, are all au- 
thcntick accounts of the Richncfs of their Merchandifi. The A- 
rahians had all the qualities of the God Mercury, for they were 
not only additfted to Commerce, but ftealing; they arc naturally 
courageous, and k mull: be reckon’d amongft the moft wonder¬ 
ful events that ever happen’d amongft mankind, that a handful 
of people of that country fltould partly by Valour, and partly by 
Enthuiklm, eftablifli perhaps a greater Empire than that of Rome, 
and in much lefs time. The Conqueft of that Country by Se- 
fojlris was in order to draw a Canal from the Red-Sea to the Nile. 
It is doubtful who began this great work, but it is certain that 
Ptolomy Philadelphia compleated it. This Canal had its opening 
at the City of Copies. Atigujhis lent /Elms Gallns into Arabia , 
who tho’ he did not conquer it, being deceived by Sylheus Inten- 
dant of the Nabatbatans, yet made fuch an Eftabliilument for the 
Rowans, that in one Port, AlbusPortus (TPhite-Hamen) they rais’d no 
iels than zj per Cent, duty upon all commodities enter’d there. 
Aden, mention’d before, was afterwards called Portus Romanns. 

The India Trade was ever reputed the moft ancient, the moft 
honourable, and the moft conliderable of any in the world ; all 
Nations complain’d that it was expcnftve, yet none ever willing¬ 
ly quitted it. (The Reader may have oblcrv’d what Pliny, quoted 
in a former Diflirtation, fays of it.) It having been ever the moft 
favourite Branch of Trade to all Nations and Princes chat have 
made any figure in the world, I hope the Reader will not be 
difpleas’d with the following iliort Hiftory of it. 

It is plain the ancient /Egyptians had a great Commerce with 
the Indies, that Ptolomy Philadelphia did not begin, but reftore this 
Trade. It is not credible that the Phoenicians, who navigated to 
the extremities of the weftern Ocean, who earned on a Land- 
c Gen, ii. 11, 11. M m trade 
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ti'.ulc to Syria and Mcfipotamia,' and to die Frontiers of the hulies 
by Sea, who according to the Prophet Ezekiel, cay. xxvii. tj. 
foci cftablilhcd Colonics in the Perjian Gulf, call’d by their own 
names, Tyrtis and Aradus, ftopt fliorc, without pulhing their Trade, 
to the Indies. Taprobana, which was always acknowledged to be 
in the Indies, worfhipped Hercules the God of the Phoenicians ; a 
fign that the Phoenicians had been amongft them. Mela, Pliny 
and Capclla {peak of the Seres, the fame people with the Chinefe, 
as being very fliy and diffident in their manner of dealing, fo as 
neither to fpeak nor be fecn by the ftrangers with whom they tra¬ 
ded, yen as being juft and honeft. Time humanized them a little. 

One certain fign that Commerce had been vrell cftablilhcd. be¬ 
tween the Indies and the Eaftcrn Coaft of Africk, is, that the Por- 
tuguefe when they had doubled the Caf e of Good Hope, found at 
Mozambick and Melinda skilful Pilots ufing Aftronomical Infttu- 
mciits. Geographical Charts,, and Compaffes. Arrian in his Peri- 
plus of the Erythraean or Red-Sea, tells us that , before the /Egyptians 
had penetrated into the Indies, or the Indians come into Algypt, the 
Port calledafcerwardszii-tffejRif/ir was the Staple for the Merchandife 
of both Countries. The fame Author deferibing the Petjian Gulf, 
names two famous Ports, Apologies -and Ommana, to which great ■ 
Ships brought from the Indies Copper, Horns, precious Wood, 
and from whence sue exported Pearls, purple Stuffs, Robes, 
Wine, Dates, Gold, and Slaves. The Indies were very little known 
to the Greeks before the time of Alexander the. Great. They treat¬ 
ed the- voyage of Hiambahs to the Indies , related, by { Diodorus, as a 
Fable. Alexander himfelf, front a vain-glorious. Spirit unworthy 
of him, exaggerated the ftrength and ftaturc of the Indians, and 
endeavour’d to impole upon Pofterity, by .monuments of an enor- ’ 
mous fizc, that he ere&ed in feveral places. The Greeks who fol¬ 
low’d his Army, in this matter follow’d likewife his example. 
Nearebus who commanded Alexander's Fleet, and Oncftcrates his 
Intendant-general ofMarinc, have both left relations of the State of tile 
Indies at that time, which c Strabo' treats as fictions, mixt with fbmc 
I Diodorus lib. 2. s Smbo lib. 17. truth. 
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a-uth. Pliny made, an Abridgment of the Journal of Oneficratcs, 
taken from Juba, and tells us that after the Navigation of Oncfi- 
crates, the common Courfe was from the Promontory of Syagros, 
(thought to be what we call Cape Fart at) to Patahs in the mouth 
of the Indus ; that afterwards the Courfe from Cape Syagros to 
Zigcros was found more Cafe and fliort. The Indian. Fleets which 
carried the Roman Trade, went out in the month of July, and 
came back in December. We have obferv’d already that Ptolemy 
Philadelphia reftojed the Indian Trade to /Egypt. Strabo reports 
upon the faith of Pojidonius, that in the Reign of Ptolomy Ettcr- 
petes, fecond of that name, there was found in the Arahick Gulf 
a veil'd with an Indian half dead in it. This Indian told them 
that miffaking their Courfe, the Crew all except, himfclf were 
dead of Hunger: this Indian however ferved as a Guide for thole 
whom King Ptolemy Cent to the Indies. By this ftory it would 
feem, that the Indian Trade had been neglected in /Egypt for the 
(pace of 140 years. Strabo likewife tells us, that when /Elms 
Godins was Governour of /Egypt under the Reign of Au.gnjhis, a 
Fleet of Merchants from Alexandria fail’d into the Red-Sea by the 
Nile, that he himfelf faw 110 VelTels fail out of Myos-Hormos, (the 
Port of Mice, before mention'd) to India and Ethiopia, from whence 
they brought back very rich Commodities; and that under the 
Reigns of the Ptolomys, there were hardly twcncy Ships that failed 
quite out of the Arabian Gulf. The Romans, not only from 
Luxury but Intcrcft arifing by the profit of this Trade, afterwards 
encouraged it very much; by which the Indians came to know 
the power of Rome, and fent Embahadors to Augujhis. The In¬ 
habitants of Taprobana in the Indies at that time were fo ignoranc 
or Navigation, that they fleered their Courfe by the flight of Birds, 
who they reckon’d would fly to the neareft coaft. Pliny tells us 
that this Ifland was difeover’d under the Emperor Claudius, by a, 
Libertus of Annins Plocanms being call upon that coaft by a Tem- 
peft. The Inhabitants; informed by this Libertus of the power of 
the Roman Empire, fent Embaffadors to Claudius , to ask his Fricivd- 
Mm x fliip: 
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fliip : thefe Ambafladors inform’d. the Emperor of their Commerce 
■with the Seres, a more Eaftern People, whom ■ they deferib’d as 
cron tie, but unfociable. ' The two Indian Merchants call-by. a 
ltorm on the coaft of Germany, carried fir/t to the King of the 
Snevi, and prefented by him to ■Metelhs Ccler, then Proconful of 
Gaul, has occafion’da great many reafonings about the Comic they 
muft have fleer’d; (bmc imagining that they might have conic by 
the Northern Sea of Tartary through the Straits of Waigates, and 
lo into the German Ocean. M. Htiet hits a fliort way of explain¬ 
ing all this matter, by fuppofing that the barbarous -People among 
whom they were cad, called them by what name they pleafed, 
taking any Nation whom they knew nothing of to. be Indians. 
Under the Reign of the Emperor Antonine, th c Roman Trade fiou- 
rifli’d very much, not only the Indian, but that of. the Mediterra¬ 
nean and Weftern Ocean. Ammiamis Marcellintts, about U. C. 

■ D. 294. 1044, {peaks of the great Trade that was carried on in the Reign 
of Qmjlantms at Batne, aCity built by the ancient Macedonians, See. 
of a great Fair they held there in the beginning of September, 
where Merchants purchafed the Commodities of the Indies, and of 
die Country of the Seres or Chinefc. Thole Merchandizes were 
tranfported by Caravans through Perjia, and others which came 
from the Perfian Gulf, and were tranlported afterwards into the Buxine 
Sea, went up the Euphrates from whence the Town of Batne was 
not far diftant. Firmtts having feifed upon Alexandria under the 
Emperor Aitrelian, carried on the Indian Trade, and by it no 
doubt acquir’d thole great Riches of which. Vopifcus faith he was 
poiTefs’d. About this time Merchandifing came to be. a.morehp- 
nourable profeffion among!! the People of Quality in Rome. 

There are a multitude of Cities of Trade reckon’d up by the 
Geographers, particularly by Ptolomy. Alfragan who lived A, P. 
800, Cher if Edejjt, under the title of, the Geographer of Ntr- 
lia, later than Alfragan 35.0 years- as.for' the Cities in general, 
with or without Commerce, if we believe’ Strabo, Pliny and Plu¬ 
tarch, there are about 5 000 only in that part of India, which was 
conquer’d by Alexander. ' Benjamin 
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Benjamin of Navarre, a Jemi mention’d before, lias wrote a rela¬ 
tion ofhis voyage, which contains leveral curious things intermix¬ 
ed with fome Falllioods. Marcus Paulas a Venetian lays that in his 
rime, about the 15 th Age, the Commerce on the Coaft of Mah- 
har was very inconfiderable. Mario Sttmtdo a Venetian , who lived 
about the 14th Age, a Mau full of zeal for the recovery of the 
Holy Land, and the dcftru&ion of the Sultan of Al gypt, tells 11s, 
that the greateft part of his Revenues arofc from the Trade of 
Spice ana other Indian Goods, He names the two ■ principal 
Ports' in the Indies , Malabar and Camlay'a ; that the Cuftoms paid 
to the Sultan were about the third of the value of'the Goods; 
he would have been more furprized at the cuftoms of India Goods 
in our time ; he obferves that the Spices brought by Land-carriage 
were much better than thole which came to /Egypt by Sea. In 
the Hiftory of the Moluccas , there is mention made of a Venetian 
Ship (ecu in the Eafrern Seas, bound from Manillia- to China, which 
confequently niuft have doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 

Smarcanda the Capital City of Tranfoxiana , the Maracanda of 
the Ancients, fituated beyond the Oxus, was formerly a famous 
place of Traffick, where" the Cbinefe, Tartar , Perfian and Indian 
Merchants referred. This City was the Seat of the Empire of Ta¬ 
merlane. The Tnrkifb Conquefts, and the Trade of the Portugnefe, 
have diminiflied the Commerce of that place. Smarcanda had 
eclipfed Bogar or Bokara, which was not far diftant from it, fitua¬ 
ted on the North of the Puver Oxus, in 39 degrees of Northern 
Latitude; it was formerly the Capital City of all that Country, 
and is now in the poffeffion of the Usbecks ; there is a defeription 
of it by Anthony JenUnfov in EacMnit’s Colleftion; it was poffefied 
of great Trade, and the native Place of Avicenna , as Hera was 
that of Mircond Author of the Oriental Hiftory wrote in the Pre¬ 
flan Tongue. Hera is one of the chief Cities of Chorofau, famous 
for the Induftry of the Inhabitants, and great rclort of Merchants. 
Canda.char, an ancient and populous City fituated in the Province 
of the fame name, was formerly the Repofitory of the Indian and 
Perfian 
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Pcrjlan Goods, but the Commerce of it is weakened finee the 
Navigation of the Cape of Good Hope. Cabal, Capital of a Pro¬ 
vince of the Came Name, was a famous place for the Spice Trade; 
rhe Inhabitants of that Country arc called by Ptolmny * Cabolita ■ 
it was formerly the Scat pf feme Indian Kings: But no Country 
exceeded the Taprohana of die Ancients, called by the Nubian Ge_ 
ographer Sarandib , Scrlandivc in Teixera, and Scrandine , and the 
People Serandini-, according to t Ammianus MarcsUimu , its Trade 
confifted in Pearls, precious Stones, Cinamon, Musk, Civet, Silk, 
and Ivory. ' . ' 

The Geography of the extremities of the Indies was little known 
to the Ancients. ■ They were inhabited, according to their Accounts, 
by three different Nations, the Eaftcrn Scythians, the Seres, and 
the Siva;. ■ The Eafterri Scythians arc now the Tartars Northward 
of China. The Seres, Inhabitants of the Northern parts of China ; 
and the Shnc Inhabitants of the Soudiern. The oriental Scythia 
or Cathay, Cara.cathay or Black Cathay, is that Country which the 
Arabian Geographers and the.Scriptures call Gog mAMagog. The 
Oriental people in general went almoft all by the name of Seres 
among the Ancients. They were famous for. their Juftice in Com¬ 
merce, but extreme fftynefs to'Grangers.' They expofed their 
Goods .with the Price mark’d upon them, then retir’d; the Mer¬ 
chants came, left the price which they would give upon the Goods, 
and likewile retir’d:. the Seres returning, carried off cither their 
Goods or the Money as they liked belt. Biijiathlus, who relates 
this, adds, upon the faith of Herodotus, that th c Carthaginians tra¬ 
ded after the Time manner with fome people beyond Hcrcuhss 
Pillars. The Seres were famous among the Ancients For their Ma¬ 
nufacture of Silk. Under the name of Sirue orThkne the Ancients ' 
comprehended not only the Southern Chinefi, but the Inhabitants of 
Timqidn, Cochin-china, Pegu and Siam. The Sine or ancient Chinefe 
were .not fo unfbciable as the Seres-, they were great Navigators, 
and much addicted to Trade; They owned the Indians as their Ma¬ 
ilers 
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fters in Aits and Sciences. Cimftitiits himfelf acknowledges that he 
leam'd his Philofophy from the Bradmans -, and both the Indian 
and Chbefe Erudition came from die ^Egyptians. Arrian, in his P’c- 
riphts of the Erythraean or Bed Sea, has.fee down the principal Mer- 
chandife that came from the Indies, which are feme of the fame 
. brought at this day. Before the time of Augnfins the common 
. courle to th c Eafi-Indics was by the Red Sea, of which Navigati¬ 
on Pliny gives, a very exa£t Defcription. It does not appear that 
the antient Geographers had any notion of the Comics which the 
moderns have try’d by die Strait of IVaigats and Noma Zembla.. 
The Ancients had ftrnnge opinions concerning the Geography of 
die Northern part of Afia , they believed that the Cafpian Sea was 
a Gulph of the Scythian, or Northern. Ocean of Afia, that thole 
two Seas were join’d, by .a. Channellarge. enough for the PafTagc 
of Shipss and this after a plain Teftimony of Herodotus to the 
contrary. . 

It is probable that there was Ionic. Commerce by Land, between 
the Northern part of Afia and Em-ope anciently as well as now, between. 
Mnfcovy and China-. There was- an old Road to China by Sniarcan- 
de, mention’d before, fituated beyond Oxt/s, by which River Sma \■- 
candd carried on it’s Trade to the.Weft over the Cafpian Sea, and from 
thence up the Volga to the Northern Countries of Europe. If one 
confiders that paflage, it feems poffible to go generally by Water- 
carriage from China to Spain without cutting into the Ocean, viz. 
from the Eaft by the Oxus, the Cafpian Sea, the Volga, which might 
be join’d to the Tanais by a Canal of fix German Leagues, then by 
the Tanais entring into the Euxine, and from thence to the Straits 
of Gibraltar. Strabo points a lliortcr Road ftill by the Cafpian Sea, 
•viz. turning towards Albania, and alcendiug up the Privet. Cyrus. Se- 
kuct’.s Nicator , according to Pliny , had deviled a way to join A(la 
to Em-ope, and the Cafpian Sea to the Euxine by a Canal from the 
Cimmerian Bofphorus to the Cafpian Sea. Time has much changed the 
dilpofition of thole- places, and the Oxus is almoft drain’d by Chan¬ 
nels which the neighbouring Inhabitants have made for watering 
their Grounds. . The 
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The paffage by Cabul ftrctched Southward by a neighbouring 
River, which fell into the Indus, and. from thence into the Indian 
Ocean. The Commerce between Pcrfm and India went by Can- 
dachar, called fo front Alexander who'built it, or more probably 
from the Candarians, a people near it. That Road is unfrequent¬ 
ed fince the Commerce between Pcvjia and India by Sea. The 
Caravans of Ifpahan and Agra go Hill by the way of Cemdachar, as 
likewife the Trade of Miugrelia the antient Colchis. 

But, to return from this Digreflion: The Roman Trade fioisrimcd 
much under the time of Augufus, but was not improved under 
Tiberius. Hiftory only acquaints us that his Fleet went up the 
Elbe, he having carried his Arms as far as the Banks of thatRi- 
ver. Caligula, an extravagant Prince, prepared himfelf a Triumph 
for an imaginary Conqueftof Britain, and carried fome of his Gal- 
lies by Land to Rome, for an Expedition that ended in gathering 
Shells upon the Sea-ihore. He equip’d afterwards fome Ships nei¬ 
ther for Trade norWar, but in order to fly out of Italy, upon the 
News of a Revolt in Germany. He was fo for from benefitting 
Trade, that he did it a great Injury, and brought Rome in dan¬ 
ger of a Famine, whilil he collected from all parts an infinite 
number of Ships for the Conftrudtion of fome great Work be¬ 
twixt Bai£ and Puzzola. a Suetonius faith that Drufits, the Father 
of the Emperor Claudius, was tile firft who navigated the Northern 
Ocean, which is • not true; for Augujhts had font Ships there be¬ 
fore,-as * Pliny tells us. And Velleius Paterculus mentions a Fleet 
that foiled up the Elbe, when Tiberius the Brother of Drufus com¬ 
manded, in tliefe Quarters, which Fleet came 'back laden with all 
forts of Merhandize. It was Drufus who join’d the Rhine to the 
Iffel, by a Ditch from him called Fojfa Drufiana. . 

The Emperor Claudius was the firft after Julius Csfar, who in¬ 
vaded Britain: his Fleet is celebrated 1 by 'Seneca the tragick Poet. 
Pliny writes, that in his triumphing over Britain he enter’d the 
Adriatick in a Ship .of an enormous Bulk. He conquered a part 
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of England, and the Orcades, and left the firnamc of Britannia's to 
his Son. Vefpafian, under his command, fubdued die Hie of Wight. 
He was fo great an Encourager of Commerce, that he charged 
himfelf with all the Sca-rifejue of fuch Veffels as carried Corn to 
I Xante in the Winter time: He augmented and repaired the Port of 
. Qjlia, built a Pharos or Light Houfe, whereof the Foundation was 
the Ship of Caligula before mentioned, which brought the great 
Obelisk from /Egypt: It was under the Reign of Claudius that 
■Corhnlo join’d th c Rhine to the Meufe by a Canal twenty three 
Miles'long. Nero never thought of the Sea, but as a means to 
elcape into /Egypt when his Affairs grew delperate. Britain under 
his Reign had like to have (liaken off the Roman Yoke. The appre- 
henfion of Nero’s Jealoufy mad zAntijlius Vetus lay afide his Delign 
of joining theR bine and the. Mofell by a Canal. Galha, Otho and 
Tritellius, Nero’s Succeffors, had hardly time enough to fettle in 
their Government, and lets to enrich themfelves by Trade. Fiji 
pajian coming from the Eaft to take Poffcffion of the Empire, 
thought it of the utmoft Importance for his Defign to feize upon 
Alexandria, as the Key of /Egypt and the Magazine of Rome. He 
lent Agricola into Britain, who almoft fubdued it, and govern’d 
ic with great Prudence. Tacitus aferibes to Agricola the Difcoveiy 
of the Orcades, and Thule, which that Author diftinguiflies from 
the Orcades, telling us that Agricola fubdued the Orcades, but on¬ 
ly difeover’d Thule. He is miftaken in both; for other Hiftorians 
aferibe the Conqueft of the Orcades to the Emperor Claudius ; and 
Pomponius, who lived in his Reign, reckons their number. Thule 
was known in the time of Ptolomy Philadelphus, fence Pythias of 
Marfeil/es, who lived in- his time, had made a Defcripcion of it, 

< which is cited by Strabo. 

It does not appear that there were any new Difcoveries made 
in Trade under the Emperors Titus, Domitiau, and Nerua ; but 
* Trajan, a Prince ambitious of Glory, defeended to the Mouths of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and went upon the Ocean, where hav¬ 
ing feen a Vcffel trading to die Indies, he had thoughts of outdo- 
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injr Alexander by the Conqueft of thofc Countries, but wifely frave 
over rhe Projefit by the reflection of the difficulty of prcfcrvino- 
Inch difbant Provinces. The Pharos of Caietta and the Port of Tcr- 
raciva were repaired' by die care of the Emperor Antoninus Pius. He, 
after the manner , of Augttjlus, inforccd the obfervation of the na¬ 
val Laws of the Rhodians. There is mention made, m a Deafion * 
of the jurifconfult Javolcintts, who lived under the Reign of that 
Emperor, of a Britatmick Fleet commanded by Seius Satimmms, 
called their Archiguhernus , which perhaps had been eftabliflied for 
the Commerce of that Country, and to keep them in Subjecti¬ 
on. His Succcffior Antoninus Philafopbus was a great Encouragcr of 
T rade, for the Benefit of which he took care of the reparation of the 
Highways. He put off the reprefentation of Pantomimes till.late 
Hours, on Market Days ; and At■i/li'des.thc. Orator his cotemporary 
affirms Traffick to have flouriflied very much in his time, both in 
the, Mediterranean and in. the Ocean. The Emperor Perthuix ap¬ 
plied himfclf in his Youth to a gainful Trade pra&ifed by his Fa¬ 
ther, who judging him fit for a better employment had a mind 
to turn his Education another way; the Son was obftinate in pttr- 
fuing lo profitable a Trade (which was a fort of Merchandile of 
Wood) by which he acquir'd the name of Pertinax. He carried 
the lame genius for Trade into the Government, but exercilcd it 
by Miniftcrs. The , Emperor Severn* was very, intent upon 
procuring plenty in Rome, and fettling peace in all the Provinces 
of the Empire, particularly in Britain, having caff an Intrench- 
ment from one Sea to the other, which foparated the barren from 
the fruitful part of the Ifland. It was with a View to Commefce 
that in returning from his Expedition agsinft xdstParthians he pafi- 
fed through ALgjpt, informing himfelf particularly of the Advan-' 
tages which Rome might draw from that Country. Altho’ his Son Ca- 
racalla travelled through the fame Country, and feemingly upon the 
lame Motives, yet Revenge appears to have been the caufo of the 
great .Maffacre which he made at Alexandria ; wherein neverthe- 
iefi he hacffo.much regard to the Merchants, that He left them in 
. Security. 
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Security. Alexander Semerus, a Inge and virtuous Prince, encou¬ 
raged Trade atRowe itfelf by moderating the Cuftoms. This Em¬ 
peror /cems ro have been the firft who incorporated the feveral 
Trades of Rome into Companies with their particular Privileges 5 
afligning them Prote&ors out of their own Companies, and Judges 
to decide their Suits. Maximinns traded himielf with the Goths 
in the Produd of his own Eftatc in Tin-acia, the Place of his Na¬ 
tivity, whither he retired to withdraw from the unjtift Domination 
of Opdius Macrhms. The Emperor Aurelian confidered che Im¬ 
portance of the /Egyptian Trade, regulated the Prices of Commo¬ 
dities which came from that Country, -as well .Indian as native; 
and to facilitate the Tranfportation, he took cate of the Naviga¬ 
tion of the Nile and the Tiber ; and to make the common peo¬ 
ple feel Plenty, he encreafed the Weight of Bread without augr 
meriting the Price. 

The barbarous People of the North being fenfible how necc-P 
firy a naval Power was to carry on their Defigns, endeavoured in 
this to imitate the Romans. The Goths, when they attacked the 
Empire firft with an Army of 510000 Men, had a Fleet of 
1000 Ships (Zofmms faith tfooo) built an the Mouth of the 
Ijler in the Black Sea • which were rnoft part deftroyed in the Ar¬ 
chipelago by Peftilence or War. The Arabs, under the Empire of 
Ctmftans , appeared in the .Mediterranean with a Fleet of 1700 
fail. 

Timms, who feiz’d upon /Egypt in the Reign of -Aurelian (by 
avhona he was vanquifhed) was id far praife-worthy, that he en¬ 
couraged Trade, and particularly the Indian, very much in that 
Country. Satumimis in the fame Enterprife had the fame fire. 
The Hiftorians of that time quote a Letter of the Emperor Hadri¬ 
an, wherein he reckons the principal Manufactures of /Egypt to 
be Glals, Paper, and Linen Cloth. 

The Emperor Probits, equal in merit to any of his Prcdeceffors, 
had the peace of the Empire very much at heart. He had a mind 
to divert the Labour and Indufhy of his Subjects from War to 
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Agriculture and Trade; and in purfuance of rhatdefigh, employ- 
cdhis Army always in fomc ufcful Work. What was fo profita¬ 
ble to the Empire became fatal to the Emperor, by a Confpiracy 
of the Soldiers, who were impatient of this fatigue, and could not 
bear the Rcftoratidn of ancient Diicipline. He enlarged the Chan¬ 
nels of Rivers, and particularly of -the Nile, to make them more 
commodious for Navigation. The Commerce of Rome niuft have 
buffered under the Empire of Diocletian, by the Revolt of the Bri- 
tons, begun by Caranfus, and continued by Aleflus. Caratifms had 
been entrufted with the Britannick. Fleet, to reprefs the Pyracics of 
the Franks and Saxons in the Channel ; he acquitted himfelf like 
a valiant, but not like an honeft Man; for lie converted the 
Prizes to. his-own ufe. He afterwards ufurped the Title of Empe¬ 
ror, invaded England, and was kill’d by his AffocmeAlsBus. The 
Trade of Rome had like to have buffered another great Stroke by 
an Infurre&ion in /Egypt > excited by Achille'us: But he, was kill’d, 
and Diocletian re-eftabl'iflied Commerce in that Country. About 
this time dw-Saxons began to be known to the Romans, by the 
Pyracies and Ravages they, made on the Coafts of Gaul and Eng¬ 
land, and their peopling forne part of the fame Coafts. The Af¬ 
fairs of Religion and War took up the Emperor Conflantine fo 
much, that he had not Time to think of Trade, in which the 
Foundation of Conjiantinople made a very great Revolution; the 
Veffels of Alexandria -carried now their Goods thither, as they did 
formerly to Rome. This new'Capital was peopled at the Expence of 
Italy, which this new Plantation exhaufted. Conjiantinople, by its Situ¬ 
ation, naturally invited the Emperors to think of Trade: accordingly 
we find in the Theodojiast and JnJl'mian Code the Intcreft of Trade 
very well provided for. After this the Incurfions of the Goths and 
fomc other barbarous Northern Nations, (b difordcred the Affairs 
of the Roman Empire, that they thought rather of their own Pre- 
fervation, than of enriching thcmfclvcs by Commerce. After the 
Goths, the Arabians, Diiciples of Mahomet, eredted a new Empire 
more formidable to the Romans than the Power of the Goths': 

The 
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The /Egyptians, weary of the Roman Government, fubmitted to the 
Saracens-, and the City Caire was built Anno Bom. 9 8 4, which proved 
a Rival to Conjlantinople \\\Ts?Az-, nocnhhllTinAmaCoiiJlantmople, un¬ 
der the protedtion, and by the advantage of an happy fituation, 
carried dill on a great Trade. Benjamin of Navarre, a Jevi above- 
mentioned, tells us he (aw a great Concourle of Merchants from 
all Parts of the World there ; this was near the twclfch Century ; 
about this time Bagdad, in Perfia being fituated near the Frontiers 
of the Indies came to be a place of great Commerce, the Indian 
Goods being carried from thence to Conjiantivople. The Greeks and 
Latins being mightily delighted with the tafte of Cloves, made 
fome of the Greek Emperors have a mind to conquer the Coun¬ 
try where they grew. 

Syracone and Saladine liis Son having extinguiihecl the Caliphate 
of the Saracens, eftablifhed the Government of the Mammelucks in 
/Egypt, and renewed the Indian Trade in that Country; the Mi¬ 
litia of the Mammelucks depended upon Traffick for young Boys, 
which they purchafed in Circajfia and the other Provinces of Col¬ 
chis about the Pahs Mieotis, and feveral other places of that Coun¬ 
try ; this obliged the Sultans of /Egypt to treat with the Empe¬ 
rors of Confiantmople for a permiffion to (end a few Ships into the 
Black-Sea, for that Trade. 

There were many excellent Laws made for the encouragement 
of Trade by the Grecian Emperors, but the Emperor ConJIans was 
he that Canalized himfelf mod in this particular he" declared him- 
feIf Protcdtor of the Mariners, he defended them from vexatious 
. Suits, exempted them from publick Offices and Taxes, and gran¬ 
ted them many other privileges. He was fcconded in this by Ju¬ 
lian, who had then only the Title of Ctefar-, by his care the Com¬ 
merce of England, alrnoft ruin’d by the Pyracies of the Barbarians, 
was re-eftablifhed; he repaired and augmented the number of vet 
fels that.carried Corn from England to Gaul. 

The Romans were reduced to the lad extremity by the eruption 
of the Goths, and the taking of their City by /Hariek. Amongd 
fcvcral 
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-/cvcral Tyrants that alpircd to the Government at the fame time, 
there was one Attains, who endeavoured to ftarve Italy by. Hopping 
their Convoy of Provifions from Africa-, he fail’d towards die 
Co.afl with a Fleet of 3700 Veflels of all kinds: his naval Pre¬ 
parations were not more furprrang than his quick and {hamcful 
Retreat; for lie returned to Car-thage with only one Ship, iiavinb 
fled without landing in Italy, or {hiking one ftroak. ° 

■ -I 68 - The Emperor Leo rigged out a Fleet of 1 100 Sail, which bid 
fair for re-eftabliiliing the Roman Power at Sea, had it not been 
burnt by Genferick upon the Coaft of Africl by the Treachery of 
Baftlish the Emperor’s General and Brother-in-law. 

The Roman Fleets, during their Commerce and Command at 
Sea, had their feyeral ftatioris and departments; the moll confi- 
derable was the Alexandrian Fleet, under which was comprehend¬ 
ed the {Flipping on the Red-Sea-, the fecond Was the African 
Fleet, for fupplying Rome, and afterwards Ctmfiantmopk, with Corn- 
the third was the Eaftern Fleet, the principal ftation of which 
was at Scleucia, a City of Syria on the River Orontes. This 
Fleet had fcveral other lelfer Squadrons depending on it. They 
had a fourth Fleet of forty Sail in the E uxine Sea. There is a 
fifth Fleet mention’d in the Code, appointed for the Guard of 
the Treafures. It does not appear that they-had any particular 
Fleet for the Spantfi Trade. - 

Rome could not maintain it’s Dominion over fo many Provin¬ 
ces without Squadrons ready cquipt in the great Rivers of the 
Empire, which are fee down in the Notitia Imperii. 

The Emperors gave a very {pecial protedtion to all Mariners, 
employ’d in the Service of the Government. The fifth Title of 
the thirteenth Book of the Theodofraii Code regards their inrereft 
only. The ninth Law of that Title protedis them not only from 
perlonal injuries, but all forts of violences and concuffions ordi¬ 
nary and extraordinary, Inconveniencies, Inquietudes ; and decrees 
shat they fhould enjoy a full fecurity. This Law was inferted in 
the Ji/Jliman Code. It was provided by another Law under pain 
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of death, that none Ihou'd divert the Ships of Seafaring People 
againft their will to other ufes than thole for which they were ap¬ 
pointed. There were other Laws of the Emperors Grattan, Va- 
hntinian, and Theodofits, confirming thofc Privileges for ever, and for¬ 
bidding all judges and Magiftratcs under pain of death to give 
them the lead difturbance. The Emperors Valcntmiaw, Tkeodojius 
and Arcadhts exempted them from all Taxes, to which at the Came 
time they fubjc&cd Merchants without any exception. It has been 
obferved before that the Roman Laws gave particular exemptions to 
fircli as built Ships, or traded in Corn: they were railed to the 
dignity of Knights by Covjfantine znd Julian-, and by another Law 
of Vtilevs and Grattan, a Senator might be admitted into the Com¬ 
pany of Mariners. As they were honoured and'protested by great 
privileges, fc their Lands were in the nature of Fiefs, for which 
the PoffclTors were obliged to do perlbnal fcrvice at Sea. That 
obligation upon the lands did not preferibe or come into difule, 
but by fifty conlecutive years of Exemption. They were bound, 
fo ltriftly to thole perlbnal lervices, that they could not take the 
Goods of private perlons aboard till the Government was firlHerv’d. 
There were Laws by which they were obliged to keep Ships of an 
ufefi.il Size. The Government on preffing occafions could com¬ 
mand the fcrvice of the velfels of private Proprietors, as well as 
their own. 

The ancient Nundiiue, or Fairs of Rome, were kept every ninth 
day; which cuftom continued under the Emperors. Afterwards 
the lame privileges were granted to the Country Markets; which was 
at firft under the ..power of theConfuls. For the Emperor Claudius 
was obliged to a'sk the privilege of a Market for fomc of his own 
grounds, from die Confuls. This power -was at laft lodged in the 
Hands of the Emperors. 

This is a (liort Hiftory of Navigation 'before the invention of 
the Needle; when and by whom that difeovevy and improvement 
was made, is fomewhat uncertain: it is older than fomc people 
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have imagin'd. Mr. Pafqnicr in his moll excellent Book ties Re- 
cherches dc la France, lib. 4. cap. 55. lias proved die Compafi ro 
have been in ule in the time of St. Lewis, who came to the 
Crown Ail. Dow. 12.16. He quotes fomeverfes of Ungues de Ber- 
cy, who liv’d in the time of St. Lewis-, which, becaufe they give 
an ample defeription of it, I have fet dov/n. They are in his Bible 
Jnyot. 

After he has compared the Pope to the Pole-Star, lie goes on. 

Mats cefe ejloilk ne fe must, 

Un Art font qui r,tenter ne puet 
Par verm de la Mar'miere 
Un Pierre, Laide, & Noirierc, 

On le fer, volontiers fe joint, 

Et ft regardent le droit point. 

Puis que faiguille l‘a tonchic 
.Et en mi fefiu far,it fichie, 

En lieu le mettent fans plus, 

Et li fefn.s le tient dcjfus: 

Puis fe tourne, la pointe toute 
Contre I’efoille, ft fans doute 
Que Japcr rien ny faujfera 
Ne Maronniers, n' en doubter a. 
gtuand la muB efi obfeure & brime, 

§11011 ne voit Eftoille, ne Lime, 

Lors font d 1 aiguille allumer, 

Puis ne pewvent ils s’egarer : 

Contre f efoille va la pointe, < . 

Perce font li Maronniers cointe 
De la droitte voye tcnlr : 

C ef un-ars qui ne puet mentis: 

La prennent la forme, & le molle, 

■ §ue celle Efoille ne fe crolle,. 
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Moult eft /’ ejloilk belle, (j i claire: 

Tel deuroit ejire le SainB Pere, 

Clercs deveroit ejire, & ejlable. 

There Bercy calls the Loadftone the Mariner’s Stone, as the prin¬ 
cipal inftrument for fleering their Courfe. That an iron Needle 
being touch'd with this Loadftone turns towards the Pole-Star, fo 
that Mariners in the darkeft night by the help of a Candle, ha¬ 
ving fitted their Compafs, can judge of their Courfe. There is a 
Particularity curious enough in their Compafs, which was thus, 
they join’d three or four ftraws one above another, and fix’d the 
Needle upon them, and letting them fwim in water, mark’d 
where the Needle turn’d. 
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A 

DISSERTATION 


■Concerning the Dofes of Medicines given by Ancient 
Phyjicians. 

H E Knowledge of the value of ancient Weights 
and Meafures is very necelfary for the right un- 
derftanding of the writings of the ancient Phyfi- 
cians, and: I hope it will not be unacceptable 
to the Students of the Profeffion, if I give a [few 
inftances of the life of the Tables in computations 
of this kind: at the fame time I hope they will -excufe the iro- 
perfeftions of this EfTay, compos’d in hade upon a fubjeft that 
really deferves to be confider’d with more attention. . 

Hippocrates divided the Drachma, (which I will fuppofe to be the 
Attick , except where he mentions another) into 6 Oboli, according 
to the ufual manner of reckoning in Greece ; and no doubt in 
imitation of him, Celfus divides the Denarius, which was always 
fuppofed equal to the Drachma, into C .parts. 

The learned and accurate Dr. Hooper, Bifliop of Bath and Wells 
has obferv’d that the Phyficians made their. Preferiptions by Drach¬ 
mas, not according tothe Standard Weight, but by the current 
Coin of their time-, hefuppofes indeed the Denarius to have been 
equal to 6 4 Grains ; according to my computation, it is only 
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ff2. II ; perhaps he is in the right. There is fotne fmall difference 
between us in the Englijb Weights, for he affiimes a different pro¬ 
portion of the Englijb Averdupois Pound to the Troy Pound, 
from thac which is fuppofed in the Tables of this Bookf it is al¬ 
lowed that the Roman Ounce is equal to the Avcrdupois Ounce, 
and confequently, the Roman Pound confiding of 1z Ounces, and 
the Averdnpois of iff, the Roman Pound rnuft be according to 
both reckonings | of the Averdnpois Pound, but he makes & the 
proportion of the Averdnpois Pound to the Troy Pound, i 7 5 to 
1 44, perhaps a more accurate proportion than mine. According 
to Dr. H'ibert, whom Sir Jonas Moor quotes as very accurate, it 
is only as 17 to 14, and confequently the Averdnpois or Roman 
Ounce to the Troy Ounce is as 5 1 to jff; according to the Bi- 
fltop, there are in the Roman Ounce 437,5 Troy Grains, accod- 
ing to the computation of the Tables. 4 3 7 •, of which the feventh 
part, viz. the Denarius„ is equal to 6 % ||.' The Englijb Phyficians 
makeufe of Troy Weight after the following manner: 
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The Paris Pound confifls of ic Ounces, of which the Ounce 
is equal to 471,5 Englijb Troy Grains. The Phyficians reckon to 
their Pound 11 of thofe Ounces, confequently their medical Pound 
is equal to 5670 Troy Grains, and lefs than ours by 70 Grains; 
and their Ounce lefs by 71, and their Drachm, which is the eighth 
part of their Ounce, is lefs than ours by ^ of a Grain. But they 
reckoning 57 C Grains in their Ounce, makes Ml a greater dif¬ 
ference in the quantity of the Grain, for 105 of our Grains 
make 1 a 8 of theirs. This fliorc account of the French medical 
O o z Weights, 
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Weights, (tho’they are not ancient,) is not foreign to our 
pnrpofc. See Bifhop Hooper’s Treadle of Weights and Mca- 

Iji the following computation of the Dofes of ancient Medi¬ 
cines, I fhall make ufo of the Weight of the Denarius and Drach¬ 
ma as Coins, both fuppofed equal to 6 % Si Troy Grains. The 
fixth part of this, or the Ohohis Aniens, and likewifo the fixth 6f 
the Denarius tiled by Celfus, is equal very near to 10,4 Grains. 
Sometimes Hippocrates mentions the AZgimean Weight, which is 
bigger than the Attick in the proportion of five to three. 

I ihall begin with a fhort account of Hippocrates's manner of 
prelcribing, who indeed very feldom mentions the Dofes of his 
Medicines: perhaps ' becaufe they were commonly prepared and 
adminiftred by the Phyficians thenafelves, or that the Sons of the 
Art were fufficicnt!y inflruclecl in theie things, and the Dofes 
were likewife to be different according, to the’ Itrength ani ocher 
circumftances of the Patient; yet this is fomewhat lurprizing, be- 
caufe his Purgative Medicines ate generally very rough and ihong,. 
fuch as Hellebor , not only the black but the. tvhiteE fataium or 
the juice of the wild Cucumber; Cnidhm Grains, or the Berries of 
the ■Meszeritnn\ Peplns and Peplimn, both Species of the Tythima.hir 
or the greater Spurge. Befides tlrofe Purges, there were xhz Thap- 
f.a, the juice of the Hippophas, which is fuppofed to be a fort of 
Phavmus ; Coloqumtida, Scamnwlty, Magpaefian Stone, Ciiicns a cartha- 
?mis-, le Clerk mentions likewife a fort of purging white. Poppy as 
a Medicine' of Hippocrates. 

Thole purging Medicines, as laid before, are often mentioned) 
without naming the Doles; thus in an inflammation of the Lungs, 
when the (pitting is fopprefTed, "he orders after the fixth, fcvcnch 
or ninth day, to take whi tc Hellebor, Thapfia, frelli ■ Elaterirun, of 
each equal parts; and to make the Patient vomit, but with a 
prediction of the great danger of the Patient. b In a vehement 
pain of the head, the juice of the Thapjia in warm water for a 
Vomit, without mentioning the Dofe. 

. 'He 
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c Hc orders Scammony in bilious cafes, Hellebor in defluxions of 
the Head, white Hellebor in a Dropfy, but when he mentions 
Hellebor without any addition, it is to be underftood of the black 
Hellebor. He orders Cummin, and Carrot Seeds or Sefeli to be mixt 
with Hellebor, but with the Pepliim the juice of the Later or 
AfifaXid*. 

• c In feme places, he mentions the Dofes particularly of Ehterinm, 
which he orders in a woman’s cafe, the weight of an /.ittick Obo- 
hs, which is about i o } Grains in a Cyathus, that is fomewhat 
more than 2 Ounces of Wine. 

For the expulhon of a dead Fit-re s, he orders a Ptigt! of black 
Hellebor, and the quantity of a bean of Myrrh in a draught of 
feveet Wine. It is feu-prizing to fee Drugs of that force ordered 
in fo great and uncertain Dofes; but when they were given for 
vomiting as well as purging, the ancient Phyficians did not reck¬ 
on this of fo great importance, for they reckon’d that a greater Dofe 
wrought quicker, and came up fo much the fooner. 

d He gives as far as thirty Gram Cnidia, or Berries of the Me- 
zerium. It feerns by his manner of ordering outward Medicines, 
that the inward Dofes of them were known to the Sons of the 
Art; for his Style often runs thus. As much of fuch a Drug as 
makes one, two, three Potions ■, thus in Lotions in women’s ca¬ 
fes he orders two potions of-Hellebor macerated in two Cotyhe or 
Hemhiis of water: a Cotyh or Hemina is a little mote than our 
half pint of Wine-mcafture. For the feme purpofe he orders fixty 
Grata Cnidia, or Mezeremn Berries macerated in Oyl and Hon'cy, 
by which it would feem that thirty of them was an inward Dofe. 

For the feme purpofe, one Dofe or Potion of the Cncorus (a 
Remedy-taken likewife. from Mezeremn) macerated in an JEgmae- 
an Hemina of Hydromel, or Honey and Water. The jt.gr,i.ean 
Hemma mud be according to the proportion or the Talent, larger 
than our half pint, or about r of a.Pint. 

Immediately afterwards he orders for the fame purpofe one Po¬ 
tion of Scamniony, macerated in Hydromel, or an Attick Hatha 
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of Raifin-water; where the change of the Mcafure is very remar¬ 
kable, and it feems very unaccountable to be fo exaft in the quan¬ 
tity of licjuor, where a fmall error was of little concern, arid to 
be fo loofein tire Doles of powerful Medicines. If I were allow¬ 
ed to guefs at the realon of this proceeding, I fhould believe that 
the Medicines being prepared by ..the Phyficians themfeives, and 
thelotions or fomentations by thcNurfes; he thought it was mdch 
more necellary to be exadt with the one than the other; and you 
will find through-his whole Writingss that he is very precife and 
exa£t in ordering alimentary things; and likewife it is not impro¬ 
bable, but that he concealed the Doles of his Medicines from all 
others but the Sons of the Art. 

He is very nice, in diftinguifliing the different qualities of bis 
Purges; he tells you that Hellebor is a better Purge than the Pep- 
Rum, but the Pepliam was better again)!: Wind. He feems to-have 
been the firft> who divided Purges into Hydroticks, Purgers of Bile, 
&c. 

'I think there is one fort of Remedy which he ufes in Drop- 
fies, viiz. the water of the Hydropich, which he faith is a Remedy 
for the Diieafe, . . 

f There- is mention made of ptawa or Mama, not as' a purg¬ 
ing Medicine; it is applyed externally. 

The next thing .of which the Dofes ought to be nicely determi¬ 
ned are Opiats, but tho’ he fpeaks of fuch Medicines as procure 
Sleep, andcafe Pain, he.doth not determine their Dofes; he names 
the jtotKav, andqxtfxawoiv by which he underftands the Poppy and 
the juice of it. s He fpeaks both. of. the white and the black Pop- 
py as-aftringents, but faith the black Poppy, or- that with the black 
feed, excells molt in that quality. h In another place he reckons < 
the Poppy amongfh the- Spices. 1 Amongfi: the . Opiats may be reck¬ 
oned the Mandragara, Hyofciamits, Henbave feed, the one he pre- 
feribes to melancholy people only-with this caution,, that it fliould 
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not be given in Co great a Dofc, as to bring madncfs, the other 
to be taken in the meafure of a G'otcM, which is the lame with the 
Oxylaphmn, above i of a Pint, adding that the madnefi which it 
induces will be taken off by Afs’s Milk. He prelcribes Opium and 
Milk to prevent abortions, till the Patient is quick. Cavtharides are 
■ another Medicine of \#hich the Dole mull be very nicely determin’d, 
he preferibes them both outwardly and inwardly, 11 five of them 
in a Pejfaty, cutting off their heads and feet, rnixt with Myrrh, 
Xncenfe and Honey. _ 1 Three] Cantharides the lame way prepar’d (ri¬ 
ven iri a quarter of pint of water in a Dropjy. m Four of them 
in a quarter of a pint of white Wine in one of the kinds oC Jaun¬ 
dice. “As for differs he Ipecifies them as he doth his Purges, 
lorne for purging off Pituite or Phlegm, and others for purging off 
Bile. In feme he determines the quantity of the liquid, in o- 
thers not; as for example, one for purging off Bile is after this 
manner. Of the juice of the Lafer, as much as makes one Poti¬ 
on or Dole, half a Drachm of E laterium, of Coloquintida a Drachm , 
rhele ingredients diluted with Honey, Oyl, and Sea-water in which 
Bran was boiled ; he gives great quantities of Salts in his Clijlers , 
an Acetabulum of common Salt, or ten Drachms of Nitre. 

The Laferis Sv.ccus, which he fpeaks of, is the lame with our 
Affa feetida-, by reafon of the great quantities Ibmetimes preferi- 
bed, a Drachm is but a very moderate Dole, to expell a dead foetus: 
he ufes a Drachm of Laferis Succus, and an Acetabulum (which is 
above three Spoonfulls) of the juice of Lech. 

Another of his Clifers is compoled of a Hemiita of Wine, thac 
is above half a pint, i Hemina of Oyl, and as much of Honey, 
of Nitre the bignefsofa Sheep’s ancle; this Ihews that it waskepc 
ip. great pieces, for he often makes ufe of that exprellion to de¬ 
termine the quantity of Nitre. 

0 Another Clijler is thus compoled, two Hemina of white Wine, 
half a Hemina of Honey, /Egyptian Nitre tonified a Quadrant, a He- 
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■mint of the expreffed juice of the wild Cucumber;, this in an Ana- 
farca. This Clijier is very ftrong, and in our mcafiircs runs thus. 
Take of white Wine fourteen Ounces, three Drachms ; of 
Honey -j Pint, one Spoonful; of the expreffed juice of the wild 
Cucumber i Pint, two Spoonfuls; of Aigyptiau Nitre three 
Ounces. ■ 

The Quadrant here meant he expreffes in other places to be the 
quarter ®fa Mina, which is fomewhat lefs than our Pound, ta¬ 
king the value of the Drachm as above; the whole Liquor of the 
Clijier will make above, a Quartand five Spoonfuls. 

. ^ In a Tetanus to move the belly he proceeds by this method, 
firft with a Suppofttmy of ten inches long of Honey and Bull’s 
Gall, then with a ■ differ ; that proving incffcftual, he makes ufe 
of a Smith’s Bellows, and afterwards applies a Clijier. 

Whether Wind might not be drawn out of the Bowels by 
a, Machine contrived after the manner of an Air, Pump; 

'Blood-letting is another fubjeft of enquiry. Hippocrates let 
great quantities, and.open’d feveral. veins, at a time; he faith, that 
it fliould be done with broad Lancets, or as it is in the original. 
Swords, in order to make a large Orifice: from which one may 
guefi that the manner of opening a vein at that time, was by 
{tabbing or pertufion, as it is performed in hories. He tells you 
that in applying of Cups the Scarification ought to be made with 
crooked Inftruments. He often has the exprefiion of letting blood 
to a great quantity, without mentioning the Weight or Meafitre. 
He let blood often ad deiiquium, till the Patient fainted, r He tells 
you of one Patient in a complaint of his Bowels, who was let blood 
till he had fcarce any left, and that he was perfectly cured; by 
this one would imagine his Difeafe had been an inflammation of. 
the Bowels. 

He was cxticmcly careful in ordering the kind and quantity of 
Dyct, efpecinlly in acute Difeafes; in fuch the Dyet which lie or¬ 
dered was a Ptifan of Barley. Ptifan properly was a Pollen , Pafte, 
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or Jelly of boil’d Barley, which he order’d to be mixt in certain 
quantities of Water, allowing his Patients fcldom above two Co- 
or Hernia*, that is little more than a Pint, once feldom 
twice a day Ptifans were made of other Grains after the fame 
manner,, and admimftrcd in due quantities in proper cafes 
• Becaufe his management of acute Diftempers confifted chiefly 
m ordering proper Diet and Liquors, I ilrall give fome few inftan- 
ces of the Liquors which he ufed on thefe occaflons. Moft com¬ 
monly he does not weigh but meafure his Drucrs. 


' A Chamix of Attich Figs, and I. e. ft i r Pint of At tick Fia S , 
boil them in two Congii of Wa- and boil in i 4l Pints of Water, 
ter, drain it, and drink half a drain it, and drink about a 
Bernina at a time. quarter of a Pint at a draught. 


: Half of Hemichtmix of de- iQ of a Pint of ilielled Bar- 
cortiated or flielled Barley, in ley in a Quart and four Spoon- 
four Hemime of Water, till it fulls of Water, 
boils over twice or thrice. 
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He often preferibes Hydromel, which is made of Honey, oi 
part, and Water eight: and Vinegar added made an Oxymel. 

His deco&ion of Lint-feed , which he often ules, is made afi 
this manner: 


“An Acetabulum oi Lint-feed. 
in ten Henmuc of Water boil’d 
to one half, and let Hand till 
the Liquor grows fenfibly mu¬ 
cilaginous. 

' Of the Achillean or great 
Barley dried and decortiated, the 
quantity of a Hemina., after it is 
well walked, boil it in a Cangms 
of Water into one half, and give 
it to drink cold. 



ft Somewhat more than three 
Spoonfulls of Lint-feed boiled in 
three Quarts of Water into r a 
Pint. 

ft A little more than half a 
Pint of great Barley, boil it in 
feven Pints of Water into one 
half. 


>’Of 
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>Of JEtbiopich Cummin * of a R A large Spoonful of /Ethi- 
Ucmina, boil it in three Coiigii opic Cummin in about eleven 
of Water in -a Veffcl elofely lu~ Quarts of Water, iaito a third 
ted, into a third part, let it be part, 
drunk cold in every kind of 
Fever.. ' 


The Cummin here bears a finall proportion to the water, and 
is certainly only meant to corrcdl the crudity of it as a Spice, fo 
it is only a manner of giving Water in a Fever. 

7 A Hemina of Ptifan boil’d ill R A quarter of a Pint of the 
a Congius of Water, into one Ptifan or Barley in about {even 
half, to the {train'd Liquor add Pints of Water boiled, into one 
a little Aptian , let it be drunk half 
cold. 


The Ptifan of Barley was prepared after this mannerthe Bar¬ 
ley was firft fteep’d in water till it fwell’d, afterwards dried in 


the Sun, then beat till the husk 
Meal was boil’d in Water, and 
dry, fliut up for ufe. 

White Raifins without the 
Stalks a Hemina , of Roots of 
Pentafbylhim bruis’d one hand¬ 
ful, boil’d in twenty Hemina: of 
Water into one half. 

The white of four Eggs beat 
in a Congius of Water 

He recommends this Drink as 


was taken off, and ground ; the 
expofed to the Sun, and when 


R White Raifins fomewhat a- 
bove half a Pint, of Roots of 
Cinquefoil bruifed, one handful, 
boiled in eleven Pints of Water, 
into one half. 

R That is leven Pints of 
Water. 

cooling and. laxative. 


Half 
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Half a Chasnix of Barley Meal, R Three quarters of a' Pint 
snd a P-ngi 7 of Adiantbns in a of Barley Meal, a Pagil of Maid- 
Covghs of Water. ' en-bmr in feveu Pints of Water. 

The Pulp of a ripe Cucumber without the rind in Water is 
recommended as an excellent Medicine' both to quench Third: 
and provoke Urine. 

Three handfuls of Aphtm, two Pugih of Ptdegimn, boil'd in 
ren Hcnima of Vinegar [i. e. fix Pints] into one third part, mixe 
with Honey, and then to be drunk with Water, .putting in one 
Pugi! of Adiaiitbitnt, is recommended as a Diuretick and Laxative. 

This is an Oxymel to be mixt with Water. 

He orders all the Liquors which ate given to fevetifh Patients 
to be expos’d to the Air in a clear Night, and then to be drunk 
cool, except by fuch as were inclined to a Loofenefs. Thefc De¬ 
coctions are mod: of them to be found in his Book de internh Af- 
feUiovibtis. J 

There is one very, Grange draught preferibed for a fhort-breath'd 
man, and ordered to be drank off at one draught; half a Gallon 
of Hydromel with a little Vinegar: this feems to be preferibed by 
way of Exercife as well as Medicine, and it cnc'reafeth feme Sufi- 
picion that the Book* mtervis AffeUionibus, as well as that de Af- 
fcBionibtis, was not writ by Hippocrates : but that is a confidera- 
tion I do not enter into, becaufe all the Books publilhed in his name, 
are at leaft wrote by die ancient Authors. 

." Hydromel and Vinegar, three Somewhat more than a Pint 
Eemhue, are given for a Vomit and a half 
. in bilious cafes. 

11 He orders fbmetimes his Patient to eat Figs before his Vo¬ 
mit, and to vomit till he brings up the Figs, which come ud Lift 
of all. ' 

Pp a 
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‘ There is nothing more furprizing than the gteht quantities in- 
which he preferibes "Milk. Affes. Milk 'to be drank to the quan¬ 
tity of twelve Hemhne, and if the Patient can bear it,, to fifteen, 
that is from feven to nine Pints. 

•'He often orders that quantity of Affes Milk boil’d to purge 
his Patient, particularly in Epilcpjies- 

c He preferibes Goat's Milk to the quantity of four Hemma, or 
a Quart, with about t of a Pint of Hydromet, and the fame quan¬ 
tity of it with ten Grains of the juice of Lafey,. or AJfa jatida, 
and fome Honey, in an Hepatical Diflemper.. 

= Two Congii, or above fourteen Pints of Cow’s Milk in Difeafes of 
the Spleen. Le Clerk imagines that this quantity was not to be. 
drank in a day•. but 1 wonder that any man who had read Hippo¬ 
crates could think fo, becaufe he has feveral times the word rn 3 vps- 
cx'm : ' particularly he faith in one place, let him drink the next 
day eight flow of Affes Milk with a little Honey, and if that 
cannot be had, three Semicongtt or eleven Pints of Goat’s or Cow’s- 
Milk. And in another place he faith, let him drink the next day 
a Covgius or feven Pints of Affes Milk. 

I have ofeen thought that our preferibing Affes Milk in> fuck. 
fmall quantities is injudicious, for undoubtedly with fueh as it a- 
grees with, it would perform much greater and quicker .effedb in 
greater quantities. I take it for granted that the Patients who drunk 
filch great quantities, took no other Food. 

He was very nice in. the choice and. quantity of his Wine, 
moftly white, but fometimes what he called, black, in fome cafes 
fweet Wines, and in fome cafes auftere. Sometimes he ordered 
a Patient a Cup of two f Jemma, or a full Pint of Wine, when, 
going to fleep. 

f Hc preferibes fometimes very large Dofes of Powders, but ve¬ 
ry effedtual for the intention, fuchas of Sulphur, Cardamum, Rue, 
jfiithioptck Cummin, each the quantity of a Bean, which will make 
very near a Drachm, to be taken in an Aflhma. 


Another 
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Another prefcribed in hard Labour: 'Of /Ethiopic Cmnmm as 
much as you can hold in three Fingers, of Annifced and Scftli as 
much as you can hold in five or fix Fingers. I cannot tell whar, 
he means by fix Fingers, unlefi it be to denote the different Pro¬ 
portions of the Ingredients. He orders in the fame cafe the Pa> 
ony Root or Seed a Concha or about thtee Spoonfuls. 

■«He is.no lefs exadt in prefenbing the Exercifes of his Patients, 
ordering ibme of them to walk eighty Stadia in a Day, which is 
about nine Engtijlg Miles, which he divides after this manner, thir¬ 
ty Stadia in the Morning, thirty before Supper, and twenty after.- 
I think tills as neceffary a Prefcription as any; and if Patients 
would be obedient, it might, do more good than all the others; 


■ A fiort Account of the Prefcriptions of Gelfus, 

was a very cautious and (paring giver of inward Me- 
*■ Sicilies, he puts the ftrength of his Cure in moft cafes 
upon Diet, Bathing, Undtion, Fridtions, and Exercife. 

“He vomits often only with warm Water, and rather in the Win¬ 
ter than Summer, chiefly People that are bilious, and far rather 
than lean ;. great Eaters and ill Digefters:. 1 yet he gives the white 
Hellebor for a Vomit in one fort of Madnefs, and the black for 
a Purge in another, without naming the Dofc. c He fetich Vo¬ 
mits even repeated are not dangerous in Hamorrbagies. He thought 
Autumn the propereft Seafon to give white Uelkbor. 
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He was no great Friend to Purging and differs, and blames 
the Ancients for their too frequent ufe of them: You may fee the 
Paflage at large' 1 . He was for mixing ° Aloes with all Purges. 

< As for Opiats, he {ccms to allow a Dccodion of the 'Poppy or 
Hcvbtive in Water, at lead by quoting the Example of other Pra¬ 
ctitioners. 

c He condemns Blood-letting in Children, old Men, and Wo¬ 
men with Child, but allowing at the fame time many Exceptions 
from fuch a general Rule. He names feveral cafes very pertinent¬ 
ly, in which it was ablolutely necetlavy to let blood; gives pro¬ 
per Cautions againd Accidents of pricking a Tendon or Artery: 
As to the Quantity, he faith the Vein iliould be dop’d before the 
. Patient faints; he orders bleeding .'from the lame Vein the next 
Day: He gives one Precept about Bleeding which feerns extraor¬ 
dinary, that when the Blood is good, which is to be judged by 
the colour, that immediately the Vein fliould be dop’d; but he 
adds, that this is a Caution which a skilful Phyfician does not 
want, bccatife he knows the proper cafes before hand. 

h He ufes the LaBuca marina and Squib as Diureticks in Drop- 

1 1 dpivt find he gives the fecond inwardly, but ufes the De- 
coftion of it as a Fomentation. He mentions feveral other Diure¬ 
ticks befides thefe. 

k He preferibes Milk in Confumptions. without naming the 
Dole, and condemns it as a Poilbn in Head-aches, acute-Fevers 
attended With Third, or where the Urine is bilious. 

1 In Fevers he leems to approve railing the. SWcat by cool Li¬ 
quors, and tells you that after Hippocrates there was one Petro who 
covered u’p his feverifli Patient with warm Cloths; and when the . 

Fever 
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Fever began a little to decline, gave them cold Water to drink till 
he provoked Sweat; if he did not fiveat at firft, he gave him ftili 
more cold Water till he obtain’d his purpofe: When he was out 
of his Fever, he gave him Hog’s Fleih and Wine : if he was not 
ftili cjuite cur’d, he purg’d him with Salt Water, and this was the 
'Whole of his Praftice. 

111 He is very precife in preferibing his Exercifes and Frictions,' 
of which he delcribes the natural Effedts with great Judgment. He 
prelcribes from fifty FriiSlions to two hundred, according to the 
ftrength of the Patient 1 fuppofe he means Co many Strokes with 
the rubbing Inftrument. 

As for the Dofes of his Medicines, they teem to be reafonable, 
except where the Text is corrupted: for Example. 

A ConfeStion againfi the CholicL 

" CoftiAneft, Caftorei, fmgulorum P. denariorum III. = dr. y: 
g 1 '- 71- 

PetrofeUm denariorum III. 

Piperis longi & rctmidi, ftngdorum P. II. = dr. i. gr. 5. 

Papaveris laciyma, junci rotmidi, Myrrhs, Nardi, ftngtdori’m 
P. VI*. = dr. 6. gr. 15. qiue nielle excipmv.tv.r .. Id emtem & de- 
morari pot eft , et ex aqua edida fmm. 

In this the Opium is about one feventh part of the folid In¬ 
gredients. 


Againfi an Afihma. 

• Honey, Galbanum and Turpentine mixt, the Bignefs of a Bean : 
but there follows after that a ftcccipt in which the Text muft be 
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Sulfbms ignem non experti pondo & quadrant. = Pon. j. Oun. i. 
Jr. 4. fcr ; 2.. gr. 5-;.. 

Abrotovi povdo in mini cyatho tcnmlur, — On. i o. dr. 7. fa. z. 
gr. 5 . idqtie tepcfaBimi forbetnr. 

It’s plain from the firft Infpedtion chat fitch a Quantity of either 
of the Ingredients cannot be given at once., far lefs out of two 
fpoonful of Wine, therefore undoubtedly the numbers are omit¬ 
ted, and Pondo is only put at length as P. in other Receipts, and 
the * with the number wanting. 

. Antidotmn Ambrofia nominatum , quod Zopyrus Ptole- 
mao Regi compofuit. 

CofJ,' Thuris mafculi, fwgiilorum P. V.* = dr. 5. gr. 1 z. 

Viperis albi P. * =. dr. 1. gr. z :. 

Floris Jtmei rotimdi P. II. * = dr. z. gr. 5. 

C’hmmomi P. III.* =dr. 3. gr.y|. 

Cajito nigra P. IIII. * = dr. 4. gr. 1 o. 

Croci Cilicii P. * IIII = dr. 4. gr. 1 o. 

Myrrhe quota StaUem nominat P. V.:* =dr. j. gr. 11. 

Nardi Indict P. * V. = dr. gr. 1 z. 

fngiila contrita mclk cocfo accipiuntur: dcivde ubi uTendnm ejl. 
id quod /Egypt ice faba wagnitudmem impleat in pot tone wni dihitur. 

Catepotium ad fomnmn ac'cerfendum. 

Papaveris lachynue, Galbani, Jingulorum P. 1.*= dr. 1. gr. zy. 

Myrrha, Cajlorei, Piperis, fmguloruw P. II.* = dr. z. gr. 5. 

Ex quibns quod Er-vi magnitudinem habet, -fatis cjl devoraffc. 

Here the Opium is one eighth part of the Ingredients. 


Cat a- 
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Catapotium valentim ad Somnum. 

Alterant flomacho pejus, ad fountum -Valentins, ex his fit, Mtmdra- 
govx P. *. 'Apit feminis, item Hyofedahti feminis, femgulonm P. HIT. 
= * dr. 4. gr. p}. qua cx vino termitar. 

Catapotium ad plurimos dolores, per fomnum leviendos. 

. Silis, Acori, Rut a feyhefris, feminis,- fagulorum P. I. * = 
drr.gr.U. 

Cajloret, Cmamomi, femgulormu P. II. * = dr. z. gr. 5-. 

Papaveris lachrymal, Pamcis, Radicis Mandragora, Malore.rn a.ri- 
dormn, fund rotimdi Floris, jingultmm P. II. * = dr. z. gr. 5. 
Pipevis gratia LVI. = fcr. z. .gr.' zr. 

Hiec per fee cmitrita ; rurfeus injiillato feuhmde pafo, fimul omnia te¬ 
rm itur, donee evajptudo feordimn fat: ex copaulum ant devoratur, out 
aqua dihitur zfe fotm datur: 

The Opium is above a ninth part of the Ingredients, bcfidcs 
the Pafmu. 

Pajfeam is a Wine made of dry’d Grapes, in all appearance not 
after our manner of making made Wines. It was ftrong and 

Catapotium ad inducendum fomnum, quod vulva do - 
lens prohibuit. 

Qw/P.II.* == dr.i. gr.y ^ 

Papaveris lacryma, P. IIII* = dr. 4. gr. pj. 
acutes feminis P. VIII. * = Oum 1. gr, 1pi. 

Q.‘J Mfeentur 
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Mijcnitnr, cxnipimitnrqne vino veterc ; & quad htpim magnitudi- 
wm baba ill tribus cyathis tiqnx dihiitur. Id tamai in fibre pmctdofc 

The Opium is a fourth pare of the Ingredients. 

Catapotium Athenionis ad Titjfnn. 

Myrrhtc, Piperis, fingnJornm P. I. * — dr. i. gr. zi; 

Cajkrei, Papayeris lacrymee, fmgttlmtm P. I. * = dr. i. o-r. i;, 

§n,e feparatim conttifa, poftca jtmgimtur, ad magnitndkem Jake 
nojh-ic, bina Cataporia mane, Ima vocln dormituro dantur. 

The Opium is a fourth-part of the Ingredients. 

It is ftrange that the Quantity of the Do/e of an Opiat fhouid 
not be weighed as well as the Ingredients: it is often de/cribed by 
the bignefs of a Bean, and there are three /ores of Beans mention’d, 
the /Egyptian. Bean, the Roman, and the Lupine. The /Egyptian 
Bean mull have been very fmall; for in the Mithridate, as de- 
ferib’d by Cel fits, he determines the Dole either by an /Egyptian Bean 
or by an Ervttm, a fort of a Vetch or fmall Pea ; bcfides, the Bean 
mull have been near round, becaufe it ferves for the Model ofa Pill 
and it is a common Obfervation of Beans, the lefs, the rounder. 
The Pbafeolus or Kidney Bean is commonly call’d the Roman Bean, 
as weli as the French Bean; but if the Bean were very fmall in the 
Catapotium Athenionis, the Opium making the fourth part of the 
Ingredients, four fuch Doles in twenty "four Hours would be a 
very large Quantity. A Dofe only of four Grains would make a 
Grain at a time, and therefore I am apt to think that there are 
fome Ingredients wanting in the Compofition. The manner of the 
Ancients is to a/Tociate Opium, with other warm Ingredients.-. 
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Catafotimn Heraclidis Tarentini ad TuJJJm & Somnum. 

Croci P. I. *= dr. 1. gr. 24. 

Chmamorat, Cafiorei, Papaverii lachryme, flvgulomn P. I. * = 
'dr. 1. gr. zi. 

Piperis longi, Cofii, Galbimi, fingulormi P. * == dr. 1. gr. z{. 
The Opium is one eighth pare of the Ingredients. 


Colic a CaJJii Medici. 

Croci, Amp Cafiorei, fingulormt P. III. * = dr. 5. er. 71 
Petrofelini P. IIII. * = dr. 4. gr. 1 o. 

Piperis & !ongi & rottmdi, fingidorum'P. V. * = dr. j. »r. 11, 
Papaveris lacrynue, Junci rottmdi, Myrrha, Nardi, (nmdornw 
P.VI.* = dr. 6. gr. 14. 

gtae melle excipiuntur : id ament & devorari poteft, & ex aqua 
calida fumi. ■ 2 

The Opium is about one eighth part of the Ingredients. 


■Adverfies 


'cultatem Urit. 


Piperis longi, Cafiorei, Myrrhte,. Galbani, Papa-veris lac,jaw, Cro¬ 
ci, Cop, tmeite fitgtda. = dr. 7 gr. 1 7*. 

Styracis, Refine Terebir.thw pondo fextantes = Oun. 1. dr. G, 

Mel Alfinthi eyathus. (fomewhat above two Spoonfuls.) 

Ex qv.'tbtts ad magtiitudinem fake ALgypthe mane, & ccenato dari 

i he Opium is an eleventh part of the Ingredients, befidcs the 
Honey. 




Son, 
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Some Examples of the Manner ofPrefcribing, and,. 
Dofe-s of Medicines 5 taken, from Scribonius 
Largus. 

f^-Crtlontus Largus makes u(e of the fame Weights and Meafurcs 
O' with Celfus. In the following Examples I fliall take fome 
Ptelcnptions of fcvcral kinds, following the order of the 
Book, and reduce them to our Weights and Meafurcs. 


A Prefcription for a Snuff to be taken in a violent 
• Head-ach. 

Veratri albi, cafiorei , Jlnithii, R Of white Hellcbor, Caftor, 
quod efi radix lanaria, piperis al- Struthium, (which is a Root 
hi, fmgulormn* P. I. btec ctmtufa us’d by theWool-dreflers) white 
temiter forato cribro tranfmutan- Pepeiy each one Drachm, 21 
fir. Grains. 

The Struthium is a Plant mention’d by Diofcorides, Columella, HI. 
XL cap. 11. who faith that the Tarev.tive Sheep ought to be waft¬ 
ed with it. Pliny, lib. XXIV. cap. 11. faith that the Dyers made 
ufe of a Plant, in preparing their Wool, which the Greeks call 
Struthion, which he faith, lib. XXV. cap. 5. was good for SnufT.. 
The Plant does not grow in this Country.. 



goi 


Weights and Meafures 5 &c. 


In Efilefflcs, 


Thjwi aibi * P. III. ex aceti 
cyathis tribus, & mellis boat poir- 
do unci a : at liilutuni jej Hints bibat 
per dies qaadragivta quinqite,' fed 
qmmi bibent citatus ambulet uiiltia 
paffavm inhume duthtm. - 


R Of white Thyme three 
Drams feven Grains, of Vine¬ 
gar feven Spoonfuls, or a quar¬ 
ter of a Pint and a Spoonful, 
and of good Honey feven 
Drachms, feventeen Grains ; 
The Patient to drink this in a 
Morning for forty five Days, 
walking fall a Space, which wants 
an hundred and twelve paces of 
two E nglijh Miles. 


The white Thyme is mention’d by Gafpar Bauhen Pinac. lib. VI. 
i. 4. he faith that it I s grave olehs , ill-fcented or (linking. 


A Collirium for an Epiphora or Inflammation of the 
Eyes from a watery Humour. 


Aloes hidica * P. IIII. Croci 

* P. II. Opii * P. I. Gummis 

* P. IIII. Plantagiais fucci cya- 
thos ires. 


R Of Indian Aloes four 
Drachms ten Grains, Saffron 
two Drachms five Grains, Opi¬ 
um one Drachm n s Grains, 
Gum Arabic]: four Drachms ten 
Grains, juice of Plantane fe¬ 
ven Spoonfuls. 


When Gummis is put by it felf, it means Gum Arabicl, in the 
Author it is often wrote Cmnmis with a c, 
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A Jharp Collirium to lake Specks off 'the Eye, and againjt 
the Afpcrity of the Eye-lids. 

/Eris-nfli * P. IIII. Thm-is A-,-- R Calcined Copper, the Bark 
hovis Corticis * P. IIII. Ammo- of the Incenfe Tree, clear Gam" 
niaci Gutts * P. IIII. Cornnis Ammoniac, Gum Archie, of each 
* fond. IIII. Tcnmtu.r ex aqua four Drachms ten Grains. 
fhviali. . 

Galen faith that the Bark of the Tbirriferits Tree is more aftrin- 
gent than the Incenfe it felf 

A Remedy againft Spitting of Blood and an ohflinaic 
Cough. 

R Of Alum fix Drachms fif¬ 
teen Grains, Opium one Drachm 
two Grains and a half. Let the 
Opium be diffolved in fair Wa-. 
ter, and mix the Alum pow¬ 
dered, make it up in Pills of 
the 'Bigncfs of Chicken Peas or 
Vetches, and let the Patient take 
four or five of them in the Mor¬ 
ning falling 

A Remedy againfi an Aflhma. 

Snlflnrris vi-vi P. * I. Nitri R Live Sulphur one Drachm 
P. * felibra, ahroiani quod tribiis two Grains, of Nitre 51 Grains, 
digitis comprehendi fojjit. JLsc Southernwood as much as can 
contimdtmm, & tenmtwr ettriofe. be held in three Fingers. Thefe 


* Ahminis fijftV. * VI. Ofii P.* 
I .aqua exigtut Of him dibit ur,mi-f- 
cetirr almmr.i ante trito ; fimt glo- 
huli ciceris amfUtudinis: dantur 
jejuno ante c'tbttm qmterni cut 




Weights and Meafares, &c. 

§Kinn opus' eft, dantur ex his co- Ingredients mud be powdered 
chlearia duo cum ihwhus cyathis a- nicely, and two Spoonfuls of 
ceti calidi jejv.no. (The libra is the Medicine given in (even 
to be taken away, and it mull Spoonfuls of warm Vinegar to 
be read * S. ■ the Patient fading.. 

Tho’ all Authors corrcdt this Reading as I have done, yet I 
think it would be better read of a Pound than a Denarius ; for 
the wjiole Compofition as it Hands will hardly make two.Spoonfuls. 


-Another Ildedicine for the fasne Purpofe, which the 
Author faith is good againfl a Palfa, Dropfa, or- 
Difeafe m the Spleen. 


Bryonia:, id eft alba •vita ra- 
dicis P * XII. Iris Illyrica P.*X1I. 
Ammoniac a gutta P * XII. Afpa - 
ragi radicis P * VI. fcilla lulli 
cruii ex interiore parte P. * XII. 
Tragacamhi P. * VI. Mel mifee- 
tur cantitfis & tritis donee cera 
mollis haheat temperatm-am. Inde 
atm opus eft datm- P. * I. cum a- 
qua mnlfta cyathis tribes •vel qtta- 


R Of the Roots of white Bri- 
ony, Illyrian Iris, Gum Ammo¬ 
niac in clear drops, of each thir¬ 
teen Drachms five Grains, Roots 
of Afparagus fix Drachms thir¬ 
ty two Grains and an half, of 
the inward part of Squill thir¬ 
teen Drachms five Grains, or one - 
Ounce,five Drachms, five Grains,. 
Gum Tragacanch fix Drachms,, 
thirty two Grains and a half, 
or fix Drachms, one Scruple, 
twelve Grains and a half. To 
thefe Ingredients bruifed and 
powdered add as much Honey 
as makes the Confidence of (oft 
Wax. The Dote is one Drachm, 
two Grains, drinking after ic fix 
or. eight Spoonfuls of Hydromcl. 


3°3 
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Several Catapotia. 


A Catapotium is a general Name for a Medicine that is fwal- 
lowed folid without being diflblved, and moft commonly 
made up in Pills. 


A Catapotium for 

Croci pondo uncie , Myrrbe P. 
fextantis, Opii pond, quadrantis. 
Contimditur Croarn, praferibatur, 
contufe Myrrbe Opium ■ admifeetur 
aqua exigita dilutmn. Poflea ad- 
jicitur Crocum , & cum in mum 
bene mixta /tint, finguntnr pilule 
ervi tuagnitudhiis: dantur in node 
terms vel quaternee. 


a Cough with Spitting. 

ft Of Saffron feven Drachms ; 
feventecn Grains, of Myrrh dou - 
blethe Quantity, of Opium tri- 
ble.To Mvrrhbruifedadd the O- 
pium difTolvcd in a little Water, 
afterwards the Saffron; after it 
isbiuifed and drained, and made 
up in Pills of the Bignefs of a 
fort of Vetch, three or Four of 
them in a Night. 


What is remarkable in this Pill is, that the Opium is juft one 
half of the Ingredients; the Pill can hardly be lefs than two Grains, 
confequcntly the Patient takes a Grain of Opium at a time, three 
or four times in a Night, 


A Catapotium for a dry Cough. 


Myrrhe, Piperis, Cafiorei, Gal¬ 
lium, Storacis, Opii , fmgulomn i- 
dem pandits. Cajforcum A P>- 


R Myrrh, Pcpcr, Caftor, Gal- 
ban um, Storax, Opium, equal 
parts. Bruife and fife the Ca- 



heights and J&eafures, 


per erntmirntm .dr cribrantuv. 
delude Myrrhs ante tries cicte- 
ris cantufis teque admifeentur. 
Ubi omnium emit as niortario facta 
eft, wellc defpmuato mcdicamcntum 
comprehenditnr: delude formant ur 
piiuhs -incite magnitadinis. Dan¬ 
ner tenia vel quaterna in noffent. 


ftofand Pepcr, and with the reft 
ot die Ingredients Powdered, and 
Honey q. f make Pills of the 
Bigncls of a Vetch, of which 
three or four to be taken in a 
Night. 


le Quantity of Opium is lefs in thefe Pills in the proportion 


Another Catapotium for an old Cough. 


Styrach P.*VI. Myrrh* V.* 
It. dr Viiioriati, Opoparracis P. * 
II. Iris Il/yrica P> II. Qalbcmi 
P. * II. rcjina terebimhia pon. * 
V. adterci Semmis P. * I. Nitri 
V. - I. Piperis Albi P. * I. Opii P. 
* I. Irivi, ahercuni, piper contun- 
dere oportet dr cribrare, nit-sum 
mortario ter ere, dr cetera pilo 
comnifceve, dr pojiea hac eis ad- 
jiccre atque facere Catapotiamagni- 
tndhiis fabs. Inde ter-na ate! qua- 
terv.a in noctem dare ad inftatio- 
f its in ipsa diftevtione cum aqua 
calidt: cyathis tribus. 


R'Scyrax fix Drachms fifteen 
Grains, Myrrh two Drachms 
one Scruple and fit teen Grains, 
(a Vtfloriatus i half a r , ) 
Opopanax two Drachms five 
Grains, Illyrian Ins .and Gdba- 
mum each two Drachms five 
Grams, I urDennne five Drachms 
twelve Grains and a half, Hen¬ 
bane feed. Nitre, whire Pepcr 
and Opium each one Drachm 
two Grams and a half The 
Iris and me nenbane occa .and 
the Peps l n- 1 d id 

fi.fr I r 1 1 cel 

in t I lo - 1 i c 
the! V c l it Lc n h 
a T I 1c ii it 1' ! o , 

of a h B i i t u ot 

them to be taiten in a Niviu. 

R r The 
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The followin'; Receipts are not tranflated, but the Dots are 

marked. 


Paftills or Lozenges for a Comb. 

Myrrh,e Troglodytis post, * VI, = dr. 6, gr. tj. 

Croci P. * V. — dr. 5, gr. 1 z. 

Opii P. * IV. =. dr. 4, gr. 9. • 

Thirds P. * V. = dr. j, gr. 11. 

Altera albi fen,inis P. IV. = dr. 4, gr. <?. 

Apollinaris herba; radicis corticis P. + IV. - dr. 4, gr. <j. 

Cont auditor hie cortex per fe, & cribratw teimi crilro: delude Cre¬ 
am, pojlea Altercnm, Myrrha, Thus, qnilms mifcctnr Opium pridie 
aqua maceration: fnh'mde aqua cxigmmi adjidtur, donee fngi pajlillr 
• pojfmt pond * mifforieti == half a Denarius, or fcr. 1, gr. 11. 

Altercns is the Henbane, ApoBnaris herba a Mandrake. 


Antidotos Hi era Paccii Antiochi ad miiverfa corporis 
Alia, maxime Lateris, & ad Podagram. 

Sudiados, Marrahn, ppa l ualJ'fiu& J , qua herba Jnmliaqitcrcns folia 
h-let , Agarici, Cncurbitula jthcjlris, quay,; xoAwwSfcftt appellant, 
fngulvram ■ Px. = dr. to, (cr. 1, gr. 4, 

Opr a - 5 - g pe,!’, Petrofelhi, Tm-a mail, Piperis albi, frngu - 

Lranann, Nardi fptcJ, Myrrha, folii, Croci, Jr, ignlorim * P. IIII. 


In imr.,1 omnia, ponderate conimidimtur & cribrantur: pr.eterea 
Opopauace, <g,- Sagapenurn, Lee er.m -mortario termitur, adjeffo rnellc 



'Weights and Me&Jurcs* 'See. 

rami, id cjl, qttam UquidiJJim : Jcinde cetah mifcenticr, qua & ip- 
fa recipere debent t ant mu mellis, quantum fatis erit ad comprehendenda 
<& covtivcvda ea. Reponitttr me die amentum niafe mitreo. 

Ad. hoc P. I. "eel njilloriati datum, ex aqua cyathis duolus 
frigid*. — dr. i, gr. i s> or fcr. i, ■ gn i i. 

Terra malum is the Arijhdochia. ■ The Grech words, which are ftill 
preferved in the receipt, is a great prefumpeion for the common 
opinion, that the Author Wrote in Grech, tho’ by his name he was 
a Roman by Birth. It fccras the Tranflator was not quite 
fine of the meaning of fome words. 

Scribonius tells you that the Inventer of this Medicine got a 
great deal of money by it, that he did not divulge it in his own 
life-time, that Scribonius had found the Receipt in a Letter wrote 
to Tiberius, and that he never was able to procure the R'eceiot 
during the life of the laid Emperor. 

jjgainfi Pain and TVind in the Stomach. 

Vahnarmn *-P. XI. = dr. 11, for. i, gr. 7. 

Anethi ^ pondo IV. = dr. 4, gr. p. 

Croci =>-P. aitu.m, Git * P. dmtm, & Afari‘*P. dnnm. — dr. a. 

Mum mgr* baccarum * Pond. IV. = dr. a, gr. 5. 

m mijcenir.r : dernde font pajhlh P. I. = dr. i, gr. zi, or 
Icr. 1, gr. 1 1. clus •vtBortati. 

Dai j£j 0 e aq> e cyathis qu.atn.or [about urn r jocn r ulj mi 
ex Crettco mufeo, quod ejl pa/Jt acmes. 

Gn is the Melanthimn or the htpdla, the feed of which was reck¬ 
on d ns a fort of. Pepper by the Ancients. 


5 °7 


Paftils 
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Paftils to be ufed in a Clifter, in a Difeafe which the 
Author calls a Cancer 'in the Bowels. 


Chart# combufl# cineris * P. XXX. == Ou'rx. 3, dr. 7, gr. 13.. 

Calcis viv# * pondo XXIV. - oun. 3, (cr. 2, gr. 18/. 

quod ejl Auripigmentum * P. XII. = oun. 1, dr. 4, 
fcr. 1, gr. 9 ’ • , 

Sandarac# * P. fex.— dr. 6, gr. 2,4;. 

llccc trita "vino confperguntur, in quo rofa & hntes prius incoquun- 
tur, ut pojjint fieri pajfilli * P. duum aut unius. — dr. 2, gr. 4 
or dr. 1 3 gr. i 

This Receipt, if I rightly remember, is in Marcellus, who has 
copied it from the Author. Scribonius faith it is blamed, but only 
by ignorant people, becaufe it is cauftick. 


A Remedy for the Cholick. 


Apii feminis P, felibram 
Aneft P. quadrantem 
Cajlorei P. fextantem 
Myrrh# P. quadrantem 
Spic# Nardi Indie# P. fextantem, 
Opii P. quadrantem 
Croci P. fefcunciam 
Piperis longi, pon. fextantem 
Piperisnigrifextantemfemunciam 
Petrofelini P. fextantem 
Schani P. fefcunciam 



Gr. 
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H#c omnia contufa cribrata , melle Attico deco&a mifeentur. Datur ex hoc 
medic amenta quantum imx Abelian# media patet, ex aqu# cyathis tribus ca- 

lid#. 

I have fet down in this long Receipt the true quantities redu¬ 
ced to our Meafurc, tho’ the proportion of the Ingredients is fuf- 

ficient 





Weights and Meafures , &c. 

ficient towards the making up of the Medicine, which are fee 
down both in the Fractions of a Roman Pound and in Integers. 
It was a Receipt of the famous Cajfius, whom Celfus calls the mod 
ingenious Phyfician of his Age. Galen has the fame Receipt, but 
differing a little in the proportion of the Ingredients. 

A Remedy agamft the Dropjy. 

Fitts alba Radicis * P. XX. = oun. z, dr. 4, fcr. z, gr. 5. 

Cocci Cnidii *P. IV. = dr. 4, gr. 9. 

Scilla bulbi codi detrada exteriore parte * P. X. = oun. 1. 
dr. 4, fcr. 1, gr. j;. 

Myrrha * P. VIII. =oun. x, gr. iff. - 

a Cymini cyathis tribus , b Anefi cyathis tribus, c mini Falerni fex- 
tariis duobus , d pajji fextario uno. Prater myrrhatn, omnia contufa, 
non cribrata, macerantur pajfo & vino, node & die: pojfridie co- 
latur liquor, cui myrrha trita admifeetur, a quo cyathus datus a bal - 
neo alternis diebus, Jingulis adjedis cyathis, donee profedus intelligatur. 

The Dofe is above two Spoonfuls every other_ day, adding 
as much till it has its effedt. 

The JMedtcine of Julius Baffus againfi the Cholick. 

Spica Nardi, Cojli, Piperis albi, Piperis nigri, Piperis longi, Myr¬ 
rha, Opii, Apollinaris radiots, Cinnami, Afari, Acori, Thuris, 
Brajfica feminis, Cajlorei, .fmgulorum * P. XII. = oun. 1, dr. 4, 
fcr. 1, gr. 9?■ 

Opopanacis * P. X. =oun. .1, dr. z, fcr. 1, gr. 4^. 

Stoechadis, Baud, Amii, fmgulorum * P. XVIII. — oun. z, dr. 
2, fcr. z, gr. 4. 

Sefelis Cretici * P. XXIV. = oun. 5, dr. o, fcr. z, gr. i8±. 

Mel Atticum mifeetur, datur non plus quam * P. aut Vidor iati. 
dr. 1, gr. z\, or fcr. 1, gr. 11}. 

Ceterum 

a Seven Spomfeh. I> Idem. tv# $ Piets- * m, • Piet. 
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Celemu front c’ltjufqut vires ffijlulabtair, dmmodo .infra fee j.on- 
dns ex eujiiiC c,tides cyelbis tribus [about (even Spoonfuls.j 
hi voclem fccimdum ' ctcnam. Hate porio eilc.n febrhitsmtibus into 
dm ire: fed cceliucis in ip fa doloec prodeff. 

This Julias Baffin was either tfqmre of the Body, or Phyfici- 
an m ordinary to Nero, as appears by an old Infcription. 
BASSUS NEKGNIS CAESARIS CORTORE 
GUSTOS. NATIONE FRISIUS. 

Ovilis laefis fextario, = one Pint, five Spaonfulls. 

Si quis adjiciat Onici purgati * P. IV. — dr. 4, gr. 5. 

Mollit (jr I’cntreni. 

Biddam ivibus Hemhiis mini = i Pints. 

Vt Aloes vdlormi pondo, = fcr. 1, gr. 11. 

Vel idem pandas dnobns tribupve fcxteiriis mini [two or three pints! 
& ita tetttm fee partes aqua mixlum bibmit. Fidetur eutem v'mum 
vetufius, venlrcmqu.e cum co fatis mollit. Fetch euitcm Aloe, per fe 
PiBoriati vel * P = [fcr. 1, gr. 11, or double that] ex aqsnc cya- 
this tribus [leven Spoonfuls] frigid.es vel calida perdtiBat. 

The Doles of the Aloes fcem to be very fmall in thefc Infufi- 
ons, yet I believe the Mediciue would attain its eftedt' in being- 
lenitive. The Cniciis or Carlhanms is in quantity fuffieient. 

Aloes viBoviati pandas = fcr. i,- gr. 11. 

Colophord.t vi&oriati peudus *= fcr. 1, gr. 11. 

Una tensnlmr, adjidtm■ mcllis quod fatis eft ad coUigcnda.ea, datire ex 
etqi-xe caM* vel feinda cyaihis quatuor [about leven Spoonfuls of 
Water] Hoc medicar, sent am jfmacbm nan coreumpit. 

Purging Pills mightily commended by the Author for 
being grateful to the Stomach. 

Colophonies * P. VIII. = oun. 1, gr. ij>-. 

Bdelht * P. dnm — dr. 1, gr. 4 .> 

Commis * P. tmtas = dr. 1, gr. U.-, 
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l-hec trita fucco LaBuca colliguntitr, & fmgimtnr pilule fala mag- 
nitudims. Da,it„r paribus pilulis ufqtie ad feptem, front uniufcujuf- 
citnque vires pathmtur. J 


Admirable Pills. 

Colophonies -■ P. III. = civ. 3, gr. -j -. 

' Aloes * P. IV. = dr. 4, gr. i 0 . 

Tragacanthi * P. dtinm = dr. 2, gr. 5. 

Hoc pridie aqua! maceratin', pojlero die ceteris admifcetm.' Hunt 
hide global fabec maguitudiuis. Dant.tir a tribus ufque ad feftem, 
front cujufque vires patitmtur. Stomacbmu- vullo modo vexav.i. 


For a Swelling and Pain in the Bladder, and for 
thofe who have difficulty in faffing of Vnne.- 

Alterci feminis, Apii feminis, waive! feminis, cucumeris edulis fe- 
rn'mis purgati, fmgidomn * P. VI. = dr. 6 , gr. 14I. 

Amygdalornm ditlcium furgatormn, nucleamm pmeonmi pinvaiorum 
jingnlonm, * P. III. = dr. 5, gr. 7 .. 

Opii *P. I. = dr. 1 , gr. z 1. 

Croei * P. miius & ‘ vidoriati, pafo couttf covfperguutur, 

Datur hoc medi-Medicamentum * P. I. ex paf cyatVs dt‘ob»r & 
argue tot idem. = dr. 1, fcr. 1, gr. 14. 


Feme Examples of Prefaiptms taken out of 
Marcellus. 


M lived' under the Reigns of the Emperors Gratia* and 

- Tbeodofiis ; he was an Empyrick, and a mere Collector of 
Receipts; he often copies them without changing the vr 
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Pit,gat bene bee compofitio ventrem, 

Aloes denarii femijfs = fa. i, or. 11. 

Colophonie denarii femijfs -- fa. & i, gr. n. 

Una teruntur bee, adjicitnr meHis quod fatis fit ad colUgenda ea. 
Datm- ex aqit* collide vel frigid* cyatbis qiiatuor. 

Colophonie denarii quatuor — dr. 4, gr. 10. 

Bdellii denarii duo dr. z, gr. 5. 

E<ec trita hMuce fucco colliguntnr, & fnguntur pilule ntagtiitu- 
dine fab-, dantur ■a mbits pihilis ufqne ad feptem, front cujufque ■vi¬ 
res patiuntur. 

Colophonies denarios tres, — dr. 5 , gr.' 7 z . 

Aloes & Tragacantbi linos — dr. z, gr. 5. 

Hoc pridie aqul maceratur, poflero die c.-teris admifeetur: fiunt bi¬ 
ds globuli fab* magnitudine. Dantur a tribus ufque ad feptem. 
Angninei Cucumeris denarios VI. = dr. C, gr. 15. 

Semis ex aqua mu fa. . 

Veratri nigri Radicis femijfs, = fa. 1, gr. n. 

Et ejus tenia portio -pota ex vino pajfo. 

Purgatio ventris qua fasit ad Imnborum dolores, & ad 
omnium jebrium molejlias dcpcllendas. 

Scant,now* * VIII. = oun. i, gr. 1 s> }. 

Veratri mgri, Anefi, Aphrovitri, Nardi, Syriac*, Caffs, Cima- 
•mom, (higulorum, denarios linos = dr. 1, gr. 5. 

Dantur bee trita & mixta cum aqu* mnfe hemina. 

- Purgatio ventns altera fc. 

■Scammoni* * XII. = oun. 1, dr. 4, fa. ,, gr. ? . 

Vc,a,,i-nigri *XVI. = oun. z, fa. ij gr. 15, 

Croci * V. = dr. 5, gr. 

Myrrh* * VII. = dr. 7, gr. 1 7 •. 

S f ’ Cimiamwi 
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Chmamomi * VII. = dr. 7, gr. 1.7, >•-.. 

Panacis*V III. =oun. i, gr. i?J. 

Piperis * V. = dr. j, gr. 11;. 

Aphronitri * VI. — dr. gr. 1 j. 

Trita hate & in puherem redaffa, melle confpargsmtur: datttr es: 
his * 1. S. aquas cyathis tribus. • 

Aliud remedium ad ventris purgationem. 

U<vte pa [fat exempt is grams contufe * IV. = dr. 4, gr. 1 0. 

Anefs. * VIII. = oun. 1, gr. 19 r. 

Elalerii, id ejl, Citctimeris in partes dksiji, lot's > & Jlccati, * VII. 
dr. 7, gr. 17 . 

Heratri nigri * XVI. = oun. i, fa. 1, gr. 17. 

Cnvil.e feminis purgati interiora * XII —oun. 1, dr. 4, fa. j, 
gr. 9. . 

Hat in ptiherctn redaBa colUguntur, & ex aqua dantur quantum 
fabx trita gratia funt, fuperque acetum cum melle mixtum bibitsrr. 

Alia ventris purgatio ejtfd.em ejfecfus. 

Scammmne * VIII. V 

Vtratn wigr* * VIII. . J 

Cucurbit at fyheftris interiora * VIII. = oun. J, gr. 154. 

Aphronitri * VIII. I 

Iridis * VIII. j 

Nardi Syriacte * V. S. & miBoriati partem tertian’. — Ac. 5, fa. i 3 
g r - 3 ■ 

Myrrh,e idem pomlus = dr. 5, fa. 1 , gr. 5. 

Ex his facias melle colligitur. Dantur ex medicamento hoc globuli 
quantum fabj; magnitude ejl, ad denarios quatuor <vcl quhiftt, qnibus 
devoratis acetum melle mixtum, fuperdandum ejl. 

Ad 





Weights'and Meafures, &cc. 


Act omnem febrium moleftiam, &c. 

Cucurbit,e fyhatimc interiors partes aridas qua quafi pluma fun/; 
*VI. = dr. 6, gr. i 5. 

troci ac Panacis denarios fenos, = dr. 6, gr. i j. 

Marrubit fncci a- VIII. = dr. S', gr i p /. 

Glycyrrhiz.,g =*- IV, = dr. 4, gr. ps. 

Pipens albt ^ VI. = dr. 6, gr. 1 4 1.. 

Pipens long! * VI. — dr. 6, gr. 1 4 .4 
Stacuados *• fex = dr. 6, gr. 1 4 4. 

Schxni fans +- quatuor — dr. .4, gr. p %. 

Malobathri ires = dr. 5, gr. 7 j. 

Pafo colliqumitar trita htec omnia, dantur ex his denarii jhigttli cum 
aqua calida cyathis birds uicl 'terms. 

Hi era ad refolumn ftomachum & rejicientem quodcun- 
que fumpferit. 


Aloes mgr a * V. = dr. r, er. i 1 
Maftiches * IV. = dr. 4, gr. 10. 

Cinnami, Schani jloris, Malobathri, Nardi Syriace, Croci, Afari, 
Xylohalfami, fmgulortnn denarios fenos. — dr. 6, gr. 1 5. 

Hac trita me! emtufa melle cbnfparguntur, dr it a repommtur, & 
quum opus eft, ad ntodma fake cum Oxymelle dantur. 


TPurgatio qua Cofmus Ivledicus frequenter ufus eft. 

Scam-,;ioni,e denarii viBoriatiponderis partem imam = (cr. j ot. 1 1. 
Vcratri nigri * I. = dr. 1, gr. 2. 4. 

Pauacis a; S. = her. 1, gr. 1 1.. 

Ex mclle emifpargmitur hec trita, datur ex his quantum vux avel- 
iana ej!, ex aqua: mtlfe cyathis quatuor. Globtth auoqae jupradi&a 
S f a magvuudive 
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man'll t'dinc ficci, dc hoc mcdicamcnto duo trefihie dantur jejuna tie! 

ConfeOio Salts Cathartici. 


Scannnon’uc imcias ires') 

Zingiheris imcias tresl = oiui. 2, dr. 5, fcr. %, gr. ut.’ 

Petroficlivi micias IresS . ■ f 

Salts Animomaci imcias quatuor soon. -j, dr. 5, gr. 8 

Majliches imcias ihias = oun. 1, dr. 6 , gr. 14. 

Piperis albi >—■ I. = dr. 17, gr. 1 7. 

Ita at Scammtmiam coqitm , minus hedat. Coques .cairn jic: mir- 

tes in fajiaih, & decade mittes hi furvxm, lit cum ca coquatur , & a- 
Hquantnlmnplusmittes, at q't’e-u cofra hentjad fttpraferiptum vrnat foil-' 
dus, & qmini vefrixmt, toiies, / fie omnia teres, / mifiedtis, & ad - 
quod ’mums, manducamlmn in cowvivio pro qtiihificuvque fialibtts 


CenfeB'to Sails Catharticiquar/i Marcellus oflten- 
dit fic. 


Saiis dun & affati P. I. 
Sabs Ammomact P. I. 1- 
Piperis albi ~ III. = oui 
Zingiheris 1— IV. = our 
bmls fimhi■. « II. = o 
Arne os m ill. 

Bjfopi Cretici >-i III. 
Laferis Radicis ~ III. 
Tbymi ~ III. 

Fob; III. 

Apiifiewhns «III. 

Avefit ~ III. 

Petrofelmi Maccdortici m 


m II. — oun. 1, dr. 7, icr.' r 
h IV. =r oun. 5, dr. 6, gr. 1 1 

n. 3j dr. j, gr. 8*.° 
run. 1, dr. 6 , fcr. 1, gr. 14,. 




III. . J 


S r - 1 7 » 
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IVeights and Mcafures , &c. 

Origans <-t quatv.or = oun. 5, dr. j, gr. 8 ■ 

Najlnrtii feminis >-<tres = oun. 1, dr. j., fcr. a, gr. 1 1 f. 

H<ec omnia ttenfa, cribrata, atqtee in pulvcrem tenitijjmmm redaBa, - 
& in wium commixta removes in wafe mitreo, & hide "quotums aliqtiid 
fumes feu bibes, qteaft fro aliis ftlibus uteris. 

A' Specimen of an Emulfion in Vicerations of the 
Bladder. 

Altcrci fem'mis, mah# feminis , Cucmneris cdulis feminis pmgati,. 
ftngtelorurn denarios fenos = dr. 6 , gr. zy. 

Amygdalorum dukimn furgatorum, ntecleomm Pineorum furgatorum 
jhigttlorwn * terms = dr. i; gr.i 7 ;„ 

Ofii * I. = dr. 1, gr.. z.. 

Croci * V. = dr. 5, gr. 12. 

Paffo contiefa bate omnia covfparguntur, datur hoc raedicamentum ad 
nienfurani denarii unites — dr. r, gr. 2. 

Ex faffi cyathis dtiobus, = four Spoonfuls. 

Et aqua' tepid# totidem. 


Againfi Nefhritick Pains: 

Of it Drachm# III. = dr. 3, gr. 7. 

De miechis Pineis excaldatis & furgatis Dracb. Ill 
Croci Dracb. III. 

Amygdala ditkis exealdate (jr ftergal<e Dracb. III. 

• Amelia)!# furgata & exealdate Dracb. III. 

Cucmneris feminis piirgatl Dracb. XII. — oun. i, dr. 4, (cr 1, 

Hyofcyami albi feminis Cyathos IIIO 
Afii feminis Cyathos -III. C —oun 

Famcteli feminis Cyathos III. } 

Lapatii feminis Dracb. I. = dr. 1, gr. 2. 


1. 2, dr. j, gr 
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litre munia prinium feparatim teres, & penmfeebis cum pafo Cretko. 
Tmn cxeo facies Trochifeos babentes Drachmas(iugiiIos,(jr dabis libendos 
Jingnlos emu aqua vudfe calidc Cyathis hints. = four Spoonfuls. 

Againfi the CoiicL 

Panaris* IV. = dr. 4. gr. 5. 

Piperis * IV. = dr. 4. gr. 

DanciCreticiradicis melfetnims *VI.-dr. 6 , gr. 15. 

Snlfhms wm *S. = fcr. 1, gr. 1i‘. 

Opii dttas tertiafve partes viFIoriati por.deris, — gr. 1 5 1 vcl. 11. 
Caforei * S. = Icr. 1, gr. 1 1. 

Myrrba * III. = dr. 3, gr. 7. 

Hac trita & crilrata vwo confpargmttw, & ex its fumt pajiiUi 
magvitndinis lupini. Dantur quum res pojiulat ex aceto & me'lie in 
ttnutu mixto Cyathis trihits. = [even Spoonfuls. 

* TyASAfccfts, Cb "> 1 ^; 

The Simple Dofes of purging Medicines according to 
Ruffus Ephdlus. 

Filicula radicis ex mulfo ant aqua ad Drachmas 
duas, o 

Ireos radicis in mulfo aa' Drachmas feptem ■ o 

Ptilpa Colocynthidos in mulfo Drachma ima o 

Siquis tauten mitius purgare njolet , femen ejicien- 
dmn efl. 

Cakifraga in mulfo ad Drachmas duas o 

Peplos & Peplis abfcjue dofi 

■ Aloes in mulfo Drachmas duas -o 





Weights and Meet fares, &c. 

hlippophaes fucci perfe nbolos tres o 

Hippophtcjhm mivori copia 
Vycmcomum ejus radicem comedendam dato 
Fitis Drachmas dua's o 

Epithymmn tritum & cretum dandnm eft in vino o 
du.lct femumcia cum Stcihquo menfura o 

Thymi coma Acetabuli menfura, a little above 
the eighth part of a Pint 

Amaract fleet n'elle excepti, Drachma quatuor o 

Similiter & Origanum danda funt ficca cum nml- 
fo Acetabuli menfura, the eighth part of a Pint. 

Papavem utrtufjne feminis in mnlfo Acetabulum, 
the eighth of a Pint 

Cucumer'ts Radicis ft/ccus ad pondus triton obo- 
Jortrm c 

Heliotropii' minoris mamtalis fafciculns in decoBo- 
Sefamoidts femkis Acetabuli dimidium f. the fif¬ 
teenth part of a Pint 

Tithymalli fucci Drachma 0 

Efali folia perarida mulfo foluta menfura Aceta- 
buii the eighth of a Pint 

' Camelii folia nonnulli Abfttithium admifeentes in 
Catapotia degertmt Pondus idoneim drachms 

Lathirius comefta Gr, 

Agaricum ex mulfo 
• Euphorphi; 


...A pofca adficiliqu.tu 
deiiint cattera. 
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The Dofes of fimple purging Medicines , according to 
Paulus iEgineta. 


Aloes Drachma tma cum aqua mulfa 
Drachma ima Radkum [mcratri nigri] in aqua 
mulfa 

Scdtmmmia - pondere Obolonmi quatuor 

Colocynthidis Medulla Drachma pondere 

Elaterimn - tr'mn Obolonmi pondere cum laBc 

Tithymalli guttie quatuor ant quhiqne cum polenta 
Lathyrides feptem ant 0B0 dr ad qumdeain, 
ita v.t robnjli dr ampliori purgations opus habentes, 
ipfas mav.dere jubeantur 

Peplii wirgulta, 0B0 obolonmi pondere in aqua 
mulfa. 

Agaricmn datin' tritmn ditarmu Drachmarnm pon¬ 
dere cum aqua mulfa 

Iris Illyrica 0B0 Obolonmi pondere in aqua mulfa 
Cevtanrii fcfquidrachma m aqua hemina 
Tragorigani flos cum femine duantm drachmarnm 
pondere in aqua mulfa. 

ChameUa drachma quatuor in aqua mulfa 
Arijlolochia Clematidis feminis drachma uv.a in 
aqua nmlfa. 

Polipodii Radix flcea trite, aqua mulfa iufpcrfa, 
(without the Dofc.) 

Epithymi drachma quinqnc triti cum fero UBis 
Pukgjum Acctabuli menfura in aqua mulfa (the 
eighth of a Pint.) 

Tragorigavi hcrackotici cadent menfura. 


Dr. Scr.. Gr. 




Alfps 
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'Weiglits and Mcafures , &c. 


Alifpifanhils eadem menfufa cum (ale & aceto. 
Styrais albi drachma una cum Refma Terelinthi- 
na <cquails ponderis. 

Okie radicis cortex drachma pondere cum vim . 

Pyrethri oholi novan cum aqua 

Zyclmidis fminis drachma dine 

Cyclmnhu radicis Drachma una cum aqua .mulfa. 

Scordii drachmae dine cum melle 

Squama Cypria Drachma dhhidia cum pari refina 

Foliorum Lauri viriiimi fefquidrachma.- 
Cucumeris jyhejhris Radicis Corticis oholi duo 
Riciui Grava quadraginta, qui Crotones appellan- 

Bdellii Drachma dine aim aqua mitlfa. 

Squanne Cypr'ne drachma una cum aqua mulfa. 
Vemm aceti parum infuper abforbere oportet v.t'\ 
ne remoratm" Grani Cnidii, a Grants vigmti ad qua-> 
draginta. j 

Euphorlii Drachma una cum melle coBo. 
Loncbitidis femmis oholi 0B0 cum aqua mulfa. 

Cnici fminis Drachma qitinque 
Ammoniaci Thymiamatis Drachma dine in- aqua 
mulfa.. 



T t 
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The Dojes of compound purging Medicines , from 
Paulus JEginaeta. ^ 

C Atapotia ex Aloe ; Colocynthidis medulla pmem imam, fad Ab- 
fynthii partem imam. Aloes partem imam, Scamnmia partes 
duas, cum aqua, in Catapotia ejformata deeds wagnkudhu : ■dantur 
ex his Gratia widecem, ' 

Turgator'mm aquam ducens ex Carjop.hylio. 

Aloes, Epithymi, Caiyophylh, Gram Cnidii, Pe- °“- *** Gr ’ 

trofeliiii, Rhei Pontici, jbigularttm femiuveia, 0315;- 

' Enphorhii fcrupulos quatuor, Q 1 x ; 

Mellis quod fatis ejl datur Cochlearii menfaa. 


Turgator'mm ex Mah Ckrio , fiomacho- gnii 

Mali Citrh Corticis & Cams hhra. mi a 10 7 

hi aqua Sextario imo [one Pint] femis ad ter- 
ticis coquito. Et mellis fextario dinndio adjeUo, ad 
mellis fpijfhudmetn coquito, 

Et piperis longi uncia ? _ 

Scmmmmite m fermento tofa imcia. terito ac in- S / 
fpergito. 


Buccellatus pmrgatorius. 

Scmmmiue tojhe uncia l. o 7 o 17 

Piperis <& femhiis Apii ftngulorum ferup. I. 

Eomiculi, Anifi, fmgulontni uncia I. 07017 

Mellis libra I. 

Pe moderato tojlis dato unc, I. m condito. Vi- 



Weights and Meafures-, &c. 


3 2 3 

Vi-num purgatormm in- Hydroficis, 

Scylhc qnadrantem 
Apii few ini :r feXmicem - 
Piper is Drachma I. 

. Capper,'is Radicis Drachma; IV. 

Gram Cnidii decorticati Drachma I. 

Folii Malahathri globnlos II, 

Vhi hemhias XII. 

Melhs Sextar. III. 

Scyllam cantufam in anno macevato, nliqtta trita admifeeto, 

Purgatoria ex Hermodatfylo Podagric a. 

HermodaByli qnadrantem 

Avifi, Ctm'mi Aithiopici, Ameos, Thyme Corymhorum, Piperis albi, 
Zmgibem, fingulon/m ferup. III. - ‘ 

Epithymi femtmeiam 
Dofii ferup. IV. — aliqui fex dant. 

Demur wave cum condito, ant aqua mulfa, cut vitro fervefaBo. 




iVeigbts and Mcafures-, &c. 

>rF'CLl? ^K~5^FUy^K3m. 

Some Inflames of the PraSlice of Aretasus. 

A S to Blood-letting lie was very judicious, both as to the.ca- 
■ fes and quantities. 

“ In Frenzies he was againft letting much Blood at .a time, 
: bccau(c fuch Patients were apt to fail into a fainting Fit; unlels 
it was the cafe of a young, ftrong, and replete Body: and even 
in fuch a cafe lets was to be let, becaufe they were frantick. But 
if the original of the Difeafe was in the Heart and not the Brain, 
ithen Blood was to be let the more liberally, and atone time. 
b In Apoplexies he lays great ftrefi upon letting Blood, but owns 
that it is hard to proportion the due Quantity. c In the Cute of 
.a Tetanus he is for letting Blood once, not quite to the fainting 
of the Patient. The vein in the Arm is that which he commonly 
opens, in curntatura Cubiti : and he gives a particular caution in 
this cafe to make a flack compreflton, for fear of exciting a Con- 
vulfion. d In a Quinfy he orders Blood-letting in feme cafes till 
the Patient faints, at lead till he is very near it. 'It appears that 
.he thought copious Blood-letting was more ncceflary in a 
than in an Inflammation of the Lungs, for in that cafe he orders 
it not quite ad aniline detiquium. f In the Head-ach he orders the 
opening of the vein of the Forehead, and Blood to be let to the 
quantity of a Bernina, or a little more, drat is fomewhat more 
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than half a Pint; this is the firft time that I have read of any Meafure 
of the quantity of Blood. E His Purges are Cmcits and black Hel- 
lelor, and Hicra to the quantity of two Drachms to be given fome- 
times at Night. E latcriim, mention’d only with this reftridtion, 
as much as is neccflary to purge a man, and Cneorum or ThymeUa 
without mentioning any Dofe. Thefc Lift in a Quinjy, in which 
Difeafe lie commends the Etaterimn as moft proper. He com¬ 
mends the Raaix I'.hu or Rhubarb as a better aftringent than the 
juice of H 0 1 . or Accatia, he orders it in the weight of three 
Old/, or rhirtv one Grams. He commends Hellcbor in Melancholy, 
and tells you that lie will delcnbe the feveral (pecies of it, and 
manner of ulmg of it, which is loft, with many other paffages 
of his works: you may fee his commendation of white Hcllebor 
in the Guotation at the bottom of the page, which I think is ve- 

1 -or Vomits he tiles Cardamomi furs, ALris combnjli 9, ex wiulfo 
r,i Epilepjies, this he faith will either vomit or purge. Afterwards he 
adds thefe words, njerum potntiora etiam his medicamina ad uiomi- 
tmn deligevda Jmit, ut NarciJJt, Bulbi, Si-,tapis, & Hyffopi pares par¬ 
tes, Airis dr Piperis dimidio minus quam priora, cum melk mifeens ex¬ 
pos Clijlers he ufes Nitre, Euphorbia/,n the weight of three Obdi 
or thirty one Grains, the inward part of a fort of Gourd, of the 
decoftion of Centaury in Oyl or Water, Honey with Rue, Tur¬ 
pentine and Hyjfop ; Exempli gratia, Lotimte per Clyjkrcm ufitata opus 

ejl: 
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e(i s in qua Nitri muitmu infpergatur, out Rcjivtc a Terebinth .ado¬ 
re pontlo Drachma: dtue. [dr. z, gi\ 5.] cliquentur. 

He fomented the Head with Opiats to procure Sleep, particu¬ 
larly he commends the Poppy boil’d in Oyl and applied to the 
back part of the Head-, and a Solution of Opium in Water to fo¬ 
ment the Forehead. Cap. 1. tie morbis acutis. Magis aittem Jb- 
pprifernm eft Papauer in oleo elixum, capitis-fncipiti fuperdatum ,— 

At ft •valcntioribus auxiJns egebunt, ipfa etiam Papavcris lachrynia ex 
aqua from mngenda. There are other mechanical helps he tiles to 
procure Sleep, in the fame Chapter, not arnils, particularly the. 
(hatching of the Temples and the Ears,for he faith even that mollifies 
the fury of wild Bcafts. Thefe Remedies are preforibed in Madncfi. 

For bliftering,- particularly in the falling Sicknefi, he ufes Fricti¬ 
ons with Cantharides, but before orders Milk for fear they Ihould 
inflame the Bladder. De curatione diuturnor. morb. cap. 4. 

For the lame purpole he ufes Lemneftides. or Adarce. 

.Euphorbhnn cmnimguim gleitcino, and the flinging the Legs with 
Nettles, thefe in a Lethargy. De Curat, morb. acuf. cap. z. 

He ufes FridHons with Squills for the fame purpole. 

He orders Cafter in the Dofe of half a Drachm, and the-feme in 
Clfters, Caftoremn dimidiis Drachma: povdere ex mulfte Cyathis tribus 
ad pirns dies bibendnm eft, ft libi ntero non pojfit, ad dcmoUendsm 
calamitatem, cum old cyathis triitis, in quo rv.ta. iucoffa fit, duphtm 
in hum ivteftmim hifavdatnr, idque per phtres dies faciendum. He 
preterites it afterwards in the dole of three Ololi, which is the 
lame quantity ; and yet he preferihes Ajfa fatida. m the bignels of 
an Eremin or Verch. Quod ft Cyreniaci Laferpitii lachynuc copia ifi 
fat, hone opus eft melle coffo invohtam ad Ervi magiiitudhien; d.eojo- 
rarJam dare. By this paflage it would feem that this Drug had 
not been fo common. The Eruitim I believe is a larger quantity 
than a Vetch, or even a common Pea. 

He commends Milk as the Specifick in Conlumptions. (De am 
rationc morb. acutor. lib. .1.) but he reckons Women's Milk new 
the beft, and Goat’s the worft. Morb. acut. Jib. z. cap. C. 




Weights, and Mea/ures? &c : 

He allows Patients that are fubjed to fainting not above half a 
Pint. Ibid. cap. 3. 

Thus I have (lightly touched this Subjeft Co far as it falls iti 
with my prefent Defign, and I take the Liberty to recommend the 
'' further Profecution of-it to Co me Student of the Profeffion, as a 
W01k both ufeful to himfelf and the Publick. 

It had been fufficient in moil: Places of. this ihort EfTay, to have 
fet down the proportion of the Ingredients, noting only for once 
the (mail difference of the P rearms and Drachm-, but it having 
been done in the Manufcript in every particular, I thought it v/ao 
needlefs to expunge it. 


F I-N / S. 
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